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From every angle, os 


eee you benefit by using a 
Pillsbury Cake Doughnut Mix 


PRODUCTION: By eliminating scaling and blending, 
Pillsbury’s prepared mixes simplify shop schedules 
—save time—prevent errors. 


QUALITY: You get doughnuts of exceptionally fine 
appearance and taste, with mo variation in quality. 


ECONOMY: These mixes mean high yield—low fat 
absorption—minimum cripple losses—stabilized in- 
gredient costs. 


What about deliveries? Ingredient shortages make it 


impossible to keep production abreast of demand. 
However, we're producing as much as we can, as 


PILLSBURY'S 


CAKE DOUGHNUT MIXES 


Various types (for close-grained or open-grained 
doughnuts) and an assortment of popular flavors. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. « GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. > 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
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Just as you bakers build up a reputation for turning 

out a particularly good loaf of bread, we here at 
ii, Cannon Valley have the reputation for milling 

spring wheat flours that perform to perfection. 





Because of our location we can mill nothing but 


FLOURS 
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spring wheat. It was only logical that we make 
spring wheat flour our specialty. No magic formula 





has been used—just hard work, research, and the 
experience of 74 years in building up the high re- 
gard bakers everywhere have for Cannon Valley 











spring wheat Flours. 


We know how to mill spring wheat. We’ve stuck 
to our knitting all these years (or rather our mill- 
ing). The proof is in the baking so at your first 
opportunity try a “master milled’ Cannon Valley 
spring wheat flour in your shop. 


Well known brands of 
Cannon Valley spring wheat flours are 


VANITY FAIR * TELEPHONE 
MARITIME * INVADER (Higluten) 
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Spring Wheat Flour 
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General Offices - Chamber of Commerce - Minneapolis - Mill at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
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MERCK 
| | ENRICHMENT 
| WAFERS 


; give you these 
acceded 
aduantages 








Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Required levels are facili- 
« dissolve rapidly, yielding a » duction provides you with « tated by the use of Merck 
suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, | Enrichment Wafers because 
particles. This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. they are manufactured under 
form distribution of all enrich- rigid specifications and their en- 
ment ingredients. richment content is laboratory 
controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 





Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 





RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








BUY ond HOLD MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


: msn New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elktun, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
: In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


for Security 
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m= ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect “tour 


ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 





WE WISH 


That you could visit our humming mills. You would 


find them shiny, spic and span, inside and out. 


We wish you could see the golden wheat as we 
receive it at our elevator in this well-known garden 


spot. of Kansas. 


We would like to show you the care with which 
we select this wheat and the precision with which 


we mill it. 


It would convince you that we mean it when we 


call Thoro-Bread “the perfect flour.” 


HONOLD OF STEALINE 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


WILL HELP You HOLD WAR YEARS’ GAINS 


The past few years have given bakers 
an opportunity for a big nation-wide 
sampling campaign. Hundreds of new 
bread buyers have been created by 





ae the war. 
Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks To hold this expanded market you 
Grain Storage Capacity will need top quality bread. 


1,000,000 Bushels 


There are many factors involved in 
producing quality bread—but one of 
the most important is using quality 
flour. That is where KELLY’S FAMOUS 


YA \\ | 7 ‘ 
\ 7 ro i can help. you. It has always been a 
: quality brand. 
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| | SY he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


“HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
































































































































HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 



































































































































































































































RICH REWARDS 
& 





* DANIEL WEBSTER .... sicct poten 
*GOLD COIN ......... standord Potent 
«CHALLENGER ....... Seong Potent 
*~PURE SILVER ...... rency ricst cea 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:... 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY | 
: | 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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] _FAMOUS 


The Thr ee Bear S » » » remember how they cornered Goldilocks in the upstairs bedroom? 


Would she awake in time? Would she get away? Gosh, the suspense was awful! 


lr ee 7 step Aer ation takes all the suspense out of flour aging. Like this: the flour 
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is aerated just before it goes to our 50,000 cwt. capacity aging bins . . ..it’s bulked up with 
20% air all during the aging process . . . it’s aerated again after it leaves the bins for packing. 
Result, bin-aged flour . . . triple-aerated, stored for the right time at the right temperature 
for perfect aging . . . delivered to you accurately milled, every sack uniform, ready for 


immediate use. 


BIN-AGED* flour is available only from Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 








ISMERTA is taken for granted 
in many bakeries . . . because it 
works so smoothly in the shop 
every day. There is no need to 
worry about hard to handle 
doughs and upset production 
schedules when ISMERTA is 


your flour. 












And that means ex- 
tra money in any 
baker’s pocket. 


tcellent Baking fh 


THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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Bakery Strike Brings Bread Rationing 





NEW JERSEY PLANTS CLOSED; 
UNION PICKETS STOP TRUCKS 


Rochester, N. Y., Strike Continues Into Third Week as 
Union Plans to‘Stop Out-of-City Shipments; Small 
Bakers Ask for More Ingredients 


Trenton, N. J. — Gov. Walter E. 
Edge of New Jersey has called a 
meeting of bakery executives and rep- 
resentatives of striking bakery work- 
ers for Oct. 3 as the bread delivery 
strike reached the violence stage and 
retailers began to ration bread. 

Governor Edge said in calling the 
meeting that it is imperative that 
bread deliveries be resumed to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

Pickets for the striking union are 
turning back deliveries at entrances 
to the strike-bound region. In in- 
stances where the bread trucks get 
through the picket lines, locked box- 
es have been torn to pieces and 
their contents drenched with kero- 
sene. 

Police escorts have met some of 
the large trucks but when their 
loads were transferred to smaller 
trucks, the pickets have prevented 
ultimate delivery. 

Union officials have announced 
their intentions of sending pickets to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston 
to try to close those sources of sup- 
ply. 

Retail shops of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. remain closed be- 
cause of an organizing attempt of 
the grocery clerks’ union and little 
headway was apparent in the diffi- 
cult food situation in spite of the ef- 
forts of Mayor Vincent P. Murphy of 
Newark. 

There are nine large baking com- 
panies involved in the strike. The 
companies are: Freihofer, Continen- 
tal, General, Ward, Gottfried, S. B. 
Thomas, Drake, Puritan and Gren- 
nan. 

The issue in the strike, according 
to union spokesmen, is an increase 
in commissions for salesmen and 
drivers. 

The only available supplies of bread 
come from small independent. neigh- 
borhood bakeries and the unions are 
attempting to persuade employees of 
these bakeries to join in the bread 
stoppage. New Jersey housewives 
are substituting other cereal prod- 
ucts for bread. 

The bakery labor situation in New 
York City is under control and ap- 
parently a strike will not be called. 

In Rochester, N. Y., the strike that 
has kept three large baking com- 
panies there closed for more than 
three weeks is not near a solution. 
Union agents have planned picketing 
of Rochester stores and eating places 
found to be selling bread and using 
bakery goods that have been made in 
other cities. P 

Several stores and _ restaurants 
have been buying bread in Buffalo 
and other cities; according to Joseph 
Stenglein, business agent for the 
striking bakery employees. 

Managers of the General, Conti- 
nental and National Biscuit plants 
here denied they were producing or 
shipping in any bread or other baked 
goods. and.one manager said that his 


concern had farmed out its contract 
for supplying the Veterans Facility 
at Canandaigua with baked goods to 
another concern. 

There has been no attempt, as far 
as could be learned, to reopen nego- 
tiations in the wage dispute. 

Petitions for extra allotments of 
supplies from two Rochester Inde- 
pendent. bakeries and from local 
14 of the Bakers Union were re- 
ceived by Sam Ward, rationing chief 
of the Buffalo headquarters of the 
Office of Price Administration. The 
petitions were sent on to Washing- 
ton for action. 

The petitions were signed by the 
managers of the Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., and Wegman’s Food Markets, 





Inc., im addition to being signed by 
Mr. Stenglein. 

The bakeries sought extra allot- 
ments of sugar and shortening be- 
cause the shutdown of the three 
large bakeries has cut heavily into 
the supplies of the bakeries not in- 
volved in the strike. 

The only bright spot in the bakery 
strike picture was the end of a strike 
involving shipping department em- 
ployees of the Jaeger Baking Co., in 
Milwaukee. The employees have 
agreed to return to work pending 
final settlement of the dispute. 

The employees struck on Aug. 30 
in a dispute over wage increases. 
Nineteen workers were involved. Fol- 
lowing their strike, 95 drivers, mem- 
bers of Local 344, Bakery Sales Driv- 
ers Union (AFL) refused to cross the 
picket line, halting all bread deliv- 
eries except to hospitals. 

A statement, issued jointly by 
Louis M. Laue, Jaeger vice presi- 
dent, and Elmer Johnson, union rep- 
resentative, said that “while all de- 
tails have not yet been arranged, the 
employees have agreed to return to 
work at once and. it is expected the 
terms of the final settlement will be 
arrived at within the next few days.” 





RMPR 296 Revision Provides 
Relief for I.c.1. Flour Sales 


Washington, D. C-—RMPR 296 cov- 
ering wheat flour, semolina and 
farina has been amended by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, effec- 
tive Oct. 6, 1945, to provide relief for 
sellers of l.c.l. lots of these commod- 
ities to areas outside. metropolitan 
zones. Up to the present, sellers of 
250 Ibs or less have been granted a 
delivery charge markup of 50c in 
Class A metropolitan areas, 43c in 
Class B metropolitan areas and 33c 
in Class C areas. 

However, when a seller within a 
metropolitan area made a delivery 
just over the metropolitan area 
border he was compelled to accept 
the lower charge, although his actual 
delivery cost was higher than when 
the delivery was made within the 
area itself. 

Amendment 9 to RMPR 296 elim- 
inates this condition and provides 
that l.c.l. quantities trucked from a 
point within the limits of a Class A 
or B area to a destination in a Class 
C area may carry the appropriate 
markup provided for the metropoli- 
tan area. 

The complete text of the amend- 
ment follows: 


(Document No. 49715) 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(RMPR 296, Amdt. 9) 


Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary Dis- 
tributors and Flour Jobbers 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 

Register. 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 296 
is amended in the following respect: 

Appendix A (IX) (4) is revised to read 
as follows: 

(4) The maximum wyprtces for shipments 
or deliveries of 250 cwt or less, delivered 
at any destination except f.o.b. mill, f.o.b. 
seller’s warehouse or f.o.b. team or indus- 
try track in a mixed car or a pool car 
shall be the maximum carload prices set 
forth in Appendix A plus (a) in the metro- 
politan areas of New York—Northeastern 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pa., and Chi- 
eago, Ill., 50c cwt; (b) in the metropolitan 
areas of San Francisco, Cal., Milwaukee, 


Wis., New Orleans, La., Detroit, Mich., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Baltimore, Md., Washing- 
ton, D. C., St. Louis, Mo., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cincinnati Ohio, 43c 
ecwt and (c) in all other areas, 33c cwt; 
Except, in instances where the shipment 
has been made by truck or vehicle other 
than a rail car, barge or vessel, from 
either a mill or seller’s warehouse located 
within the limits of the metropolitan areas 
described in (a) or (b) or from a rail car 


spotted on a team track within such areas, 
the addition applicable to such shipment 


shall be the appropriate addition set forth 
above for the metropolitan area in which 
such mill, warehouse or rali car is located. 

The metropolitan districts of the cities 
referred to above shall be the metropolitan 
areas used in compiling the 16th Census 
of the United States as listed and de- 
scribed in Bulletin Series PH-1, issued by 


the Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Oct. 6, 1945. 

Issued this lst day of Oct., 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST SUPPER MEETING 
Philadelphia, Pa. — The Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia held its first 
supper meeting of the fall and winter 
season at the Hotel Sheraton on 
Oct. 1. 








Legislator Seeks 
Separate Tax Filing 
for Each Chain Store 


Washington, D. C.—Under legisla- 
tion proposed by Representative 
Wright D. Patman of Texas in H. R. 
4200, an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Act, chain stores would be 
compelled to file income tax returns 
for each store separately. Under 
this proposal chain store operators 
would be unable to offset losses in 
one store against profits in another. 
Mr. Patman contends that studies of 
the operation of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. reveal that this 
company has been deliberately oper- 
ating some of its stores at a loss. 
Under this type of competition small 
independents are unable to operate 
and are ultimately driven out of busi- 
ness and finally the chain store op- 
erator secures a virtual monopoly 
on business in the local area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS A-D-M 

Minneapolis, Minn. — George S. 
Steward of Minneapolis, for many 
years identified with the commercial 
feed industry, successively with the 
Albert Dickinson Co., General Mills, 
Inc., Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. and King Midas Flour Mills, 
has become associated with the sales 
division of the commercial feed de- 
partment of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTDOOR MEETING HELD 
BY N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 


New York, N. Y. — The Bakers 
Club, Inc., held its September out- 
door meeting at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, through the 
courtesy of Ellis C. Baum, F. Daniels, 
F. Forbes, Robert P. Ford, Hugo F. 
Jaburg, Cliff H. Morris and L. G. 
Spindler. 

Miles W. Heitzeberg, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Brooklyn, was elected a 
resident member. Golf prizes were 
won by Ellis C. Baum and P. F. San- 
borne in Class A and J. M. Wilde, Jr., 
and H. W. Struhs in Class B. Russell 
Duvernoy won the members’ blind 
bogey prize. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held at the Westchester Country Club 
in Rye, Oct. 30. 





UNRRA To Buy Soft Wheat Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Of immediate importance to soft wheat millers is 
the news that the United States Department of Agriculture this week plans 
to request offers of 30,000,000 Ibs of soft wheat flour for shipment from 


Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans. 


The announcement of this purchase 


proyram will probably be in millers’ hands this week. The flour is for the 
account of thé United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and 
constitutes the first sizable purchase of soft wheat flour by that agency. 


* 


* 


Potatoes to Be Used for Glucose Production 


Washington, D. C.—The use of su 


ernment’s price support program for 


lus potatoes accumulated in the gov- 
manufacture of glucose at war-built 


alcohol production plants that haveirbeen operating on granular flour is 
planned. The potatoes will be made Svailable to distillers at approximately 
15c per ewt. Another project for the production of glucose syrup from 
wheat also is under study and may be undertaken at some of the alcohol 
plants. In New York, surplus potatoes are being distributed for feed on 
an experimental basis at a reported price of 40c cwt. 
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Eastern Subsidy Upped 7c, West 3c 





OCTOBER RATE FIXED AT 27%c 
ON PACIFIC, 26¥c ELSEWHERE 


Rise Outside Pacific Area Sharpest Made Since Program 
Began—Severe Price Squeeze Eased, But Prices 
Still Pegged at Ceiling 


The October subsidy rate on wheat 
ground for flour in areas outside the 
Pacific Coast was set at 26%c by the 
Defense Supplies Corp. in an an- 
nouncement made Sept. 28. For Pa- 
cific Coast wheat milled on the west 
coast or elsewhere, the October sub- 
sidy was fixed at 274%¢c. As com- 
pared with the September schedule, 
the new rates represent an increase 
of 7c bu in payments outside the Pa- 
cific Coast and 3c in the west coast 
rate. 

It was the strongest upward revi- 
sion in flour subsidy rates since the 
program was inaugurated in 1943 and 
the new rate is within 1%c of the 
highest ever paid in areas outside of 
the Pacific Coast. The new Pacific 
Coast rate is 4%c below the peak 
payment of 32c made in June of this 
year. 

The increase in the subsidy eases 
the severe price squeeze which de- 
veloped in September, particularly 
the last two weeks, as a result of 
steadily advancing wheat costs. A 
small squeeze existed at the time 
the September subsidy of 19%c was 
announced, with mills expressing dis- 
appointment over the low figure. 
From then on, cash wheat values 
advanced without interruption, and 
by the close of September the dis- 
parity had resulted in losses of about 
20c sack on flour at the ceilings, 
based on replacement wheat costs. 
The result was a virtual cessation of 
mill offers. 

Many mills expected a somewhat 
higher rate than allowed for October 
and state that the present levels do 
not fully reflect current wheat mar- 
ket conditions. Since the October 
rate was announced, cash wheat has 
continued to advance, especially in 
the Southwest, and millers state that 
full flour ceilings do not reflect the 
standard milling margin under the 
subsidy by around 2c bu. 

In the case of durum millers, the 
new subsidy erases only part of the 
deficit of around 12c under which 
they found themselves with the Sep- 
tember reduction. All durum has 
been at full ceilings for a long time 
and the October subsidy leaves these 
millers about 5c bu short. 

Meanwhile, the milling industry is 
watching with interest the Washing- 
ton reports that the “hold-the-line”’ 
subsidies on foods are to be thrown 
out the window one by one, be- 
ginning some time this fall. The first 
subsidy scheduled to be scrapped is 
that on meat, followed shortly by 
the butter subsidy. Other dairy 
products subsidies are scheduled for 
gradual elimination beginning . in 
March or shortly thereafter, and 
processed vegetables will be removed 
from subsidy privileges as soon as 
supplies of the raw products im- 


prove. 

The end of the meat and butter 
subsidies, officials say, would call for 
increases in the commodity price 
ceilings or their elimination alto- 


gether. The Agriculture department 
wants the latter, but the Office of 
Price Administration isn’t expected 
to go along with this. Agriculture 
officials predict, however, that the 
OPA will be willing to allow boosts 
in the ceilings. 

Cutting out subsidies completely 
without tampering with price ceil- 
ings will not be an easy task, of- 
ficials concede. But they believe it 
can be done, perhaps, on items like 
frozen and canned vegetables. Sup- 
plies of the raw products are ex- 
pected to improve steadily. As this 
brings about price drops, officials 
feel they can end the rollback sub- 
sidies on the processed products with- 
out any disastrous repercussions. 
The payments to processors. were 
made, they say, to keep the price of 
the processed item at a lower level 
than that of the raw product. 

Though these are the broad plans 
for ending the subsidy programs, 
technical details have not yet been 
worked out. These have been turned 
over to a special inter-agency com- 
mittee appointed to “work out a pro- 
gram of discontinuance of subsidies 
to minimize bad effects on consum- 
ers.”” Committee members represent 
the Agriculture department, the OPA 
and the OES. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREWAR SHIPPING AUTHORIZED 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has author- 
ized resumption of prewar shipping 
by coastal and intercoastal vessels. 
Shipping companies will be author- 
ized by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration to assume direct charge at 
once, with 63 4,000-ton ships sched- 
uled to go into coastwise service im- 
mediately. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MONTGOMERY BROTHERS 
RETIRE FROM NABISCO 


—~<>— 


F. K. and C. P. Montgomery Will 
Continue on Board of National 
Biscuit Co. 


New York, N. Y.—F. K. Montgom- 
ery and C. P. Montgomery, vice pres- 
idents of the National Biscuit Co., 
and well known throughout the bak- 
ing and allied industries, retired from 
an active share in the management of 
the company Sept. 24, remaining as 
members of the board of directors. 

F. K. Montgomery started in 1917 
as chief clerk in the flour depart- 
ment of the company, advancing 
steadily through the stages of man- 
ager of the purchasing department, 
of the sales department, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing to executive vice president. 

C. P. Montgomery came to the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. in 1927 as assist- 
ant manager of the supply depart- 
ment, becoming manager of the pur- 
chasing department and later vice 
president in charge of purchasing. 


























Flour Subsidy Rates 

The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 

1945—Month Hard Wheat Soft Wheat Durum All’ Wheat 
iiss cow kee cee es eens 2614 26, 26Y, 27), 
ere Soe ee 194 19, 1914 24, 
SEY 5 5c nh ek tae obese baeaieeee 23 eee 26 
ME erie gas ts tas qebekeses os 241, 241, 241, 291, 
TOE Pe te ee Le eeS 28 28 28 32 
ei iin oko peer tieser ae 28 28 28 27 
ME ihre cascobearbentaserse 28 28 28 26 
PE Ea ck ccusipoe ke rdbiwiens 27 27 27 261, 
LECT EE, CLP E TEC 2514 2514 2514 2614 
1 RPC OTC TRS LET CLE tae Ch 23 23 23 27 

1944—Month 
RES Ca ers Paar SAT aes 19 19 19 19 
OE cites . Vis esa 6004-66 18 18 18 18 
MRED RAOBL 3 vii vcesaarvcgeees 17 17 17 17 
SRN TAO 5 od siorasiins cpecwes 18 10%, 2014 214 
are Peer eer aT ri) a 11 2 lly 17, 
WE 201.55 Us 'n'e' as Sada sabes save 13 0 14 18 
ER FDO re 1544 4y, 13 19 
MN. orcad ibesashascetnpes 19 18 201, 26 
TREE Ts Sg ere A ere She 2514 12 2014 26 
WE ir io Vis as odh cases vceds 2514 12 20 24 
MR i chks bes ae3e AGheKecees,s 25 12 16 24 
INK Soin eye GUESS AE SOS 221, 12 16 241, 
WEE fs Vebitieeeciesisearees 21 oY, 11y, 181, 

1943— 
Se ee en eee 16 5Y, 6 14 














Spring Wheat Shipments to Southwest 
Slowed by Narrowing in Price Spread 


Kansas City, Mo.—The splurge in 
purchasing high protein spring wheat 
to come to some of the hard winter 
wheat area of the Southwest has 
largely disappeared with the strength 
in wheat prices in both sections that 
has prevailed in the past fortnight. 

During the period when this move- 
ment was at its height, it is esti- 
mated that between 600 and 700 
cars were moved from the spring 
wheat areas to the Southwest, much 
going as far south as Texas. The 
movement was made possible because 
of an opportunity to switch billing on 
an export movement of wheat and 
flour to Gulf ports. 

Occasional buying is still being 
done by mills who have made export 
flour sales, but the heavy movement 
ended when the price of ordinary 
wheat climbed far above the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. buying level of 
$1.58 and the agency stopped pur- 
chasing. 

The spring wheat bought was 13% 
protein or higher and at the time of 
heavy movement this kind of protein 
was 7@9c cheaper at Minneapolis 
than Kansas City. Now this differ- 
ence has been shaved down to around 
2c or less and spring prices compare 
less favorably with equivalent protein 
prices on hard winters. 

Either with wheat sales to the CCC, 
when the agency was buying, or on 
flour sales for export, mills could 
take advantage of the Minneapolis to 
Gulf export rate in bringing spring 
wheat south. The Minneapolis to 
Gulf rate of 31c per 100 lbs compares 
with the Minneapolis to Kansas City 
tariff of 19c. The balance from 
Kansas City to Gulf thus is 12c as 
against the Kansas City to Gulf rate 
of 23c, and this saving helped offset 
the cost of bringing spring wheat to 


southwestern markets and part of 
the time made it possible to obtain 
spring wheat at a cost comparable 
to hard winter wheat of equal protein 
content. 

When the CCC stopped buying it 
reduced the potential spring wheat 
tonnage that could be applied in this 
manner and confined such movement 
to export flour sales, while at the 
same time the stronger price trends 
in spring wheat brought markets in 
the two sections more closely in line 
and threw the price comparison out 
of joint. 

Although movement is now down to 
a trickle, circumstances may again 
arise this crop year which would re- 
vive the practice. = 
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HOZ BAKERY IN ALGIERS BURNS 
New Orleans, La. — Fire, believed 
to have started from an overheated 
pipe, caused damage estimated at $2,- 
000 in the Hoz Bakery in Algiers 
recently. The bakery is owned by 
Joseph Rumore of New Orleans. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
UNION MACHINERY CO. HEAD 


Chicago, Ill—G. N. Elwood, 41, 
president of the Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, died of a heart attack 
while in his office the evening of 
Sept. 27. Mr. Elwood became presi- 
dent of the company in 1936, and 
succeeded his father, the late W. N. 
Elwood, the year following the lat- 
ter’s death. Prior to that G. N. El- 
wood had served as general manager 
and in other capacities. Surviving 
are his widow, four children and one 
sister. Funeral services were held 
Sept. 29 at Joliet. 
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N.G. Anderson Heads 
Chicago Distributors 
for Second Term 


Chicago, Ill.—N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., was re-elected 
president of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors, held the eve- 
ning of Sept. 27 at the Palmer House. 
Other officers re-elected were R. E. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, vice 
president, and S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

F. E. Church, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., and A. Dombrowski, Chica- 
go Flour Co., were re-elected direc- 
tors for one year, and Paul B. Eck- 
hart, Paul B. Eckhart & Co., and J. 
Howorka, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co., were elected directors for two 
years. Frank T. Herbert, Johnson- 


"ys 





N. G. Anderson 


Herbert & Co., is the Chicago repre- 
sentative on the board of directors of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 

F. T. Herbert, national director, 
gave a report of the June meeting of 
the officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. The local flour men are looking 
forward to entertaining the national 
convention in Chicago next spring 
and committees for this event will be 
appointed by Mr. Anderson and the 
directors in the near future. 

President Anderson appointed R. 
E. Bemmels as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Other members of 
this committee will be announced 
later. 

George Chussler, Jr., of Bakers 
Weekly, submitted a proposal that a 
horseshoe tournament with selected 
teams from the flour organization, 
the Bakers Courtesy Club and the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, be held each 
year. This was referred to the board 
of directors for final action. 

It was decided that the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors 
again hold a joint Christmas party 
with the Bakers Courtesy Club, and a 
committee will be appointed to work 
with a similar committee from that 
organization. 
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NEBRASKA CHEMISTS’ MEETING 








Lincoln,- Neb.—The annual fall 
meeting of the Nebraska Section, 
American Association of Cereal 


Chemists, will be held at the College 








of Agriculture, University of Nebras- 
ka on Saturday; Oct. 6. The program 
will begin at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. E. J. Rosse, chairman of the 
section, will preside at the meeting. 
Two addresses have been scheduled. 
They are: “Suggested Uses of DDT 
by Civilians” and “Milk Powder Man- 
ufacture and Quality Control.” The 
group will be taken on a tour of a 
milk drying plant shortly before the 
luncheon. Quite by coincidence, the 
football teams of the Universities of 
Nebraska and Minnesota will engage 
in a contest at Lincoln during the 
afternoon and the cereal chemists 
plan to adjourn their meeting in time 
to see the game. 
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WHEAT AND OATS DEMAND 
VERY STRONG AT DULUTH 


Duluth, Minn.—An_ exceptionally 
strong demand featured the _ local 
market for wheat and oats last week. 
Receipts were liberal and buyers were 
aggressive at a firmer basis. An oc- 
casional cargo of Canadian barley ar- 
rived, but the total was not large. 
More barley is being picked up for 
local unloading, thought to be for 
eastern maltsters for movement be- 
fore the close of navigation. A heav- 
ier clearance of oats by boat to east- 
ern lake terminals also is evident. 

Boat shipments of grain last week 
were stepped up totaling 5,432,025 
bus, with wheat and oats leading. 
Car shipments were 542,220 bus for 
the same period. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superi- 
or were slightly under those of a 
week ago at 4,004 cars, of which 
wheat comprised 3,228. 
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OFFICES OF MINNEAPOLIS 
MILLS BEGIN 5-DAY WEEK 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The main of- 
fices of General Mills, Inc., and Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., are going on a five- 
day week schedule, beginning Oct. 1. 
This is in line with a movement grow- 
ing in many industries. Skeleton 
crews, however, will be on the job on 
Saturdays in the sales, wheat, bank- 
ing and shipping departments to keep 
things moving. 

A number of other milling compan- 
ies are considering the five-day week 
plan, but have not arrived at a defi- 
nite decision as yet. There are a 
good many details to be worked out 
first, such as allowing the skeleton 
crews a half day off on some other 
week day, or, if necessary, paying 
them overtime for working on Sat- 
urdays. 
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STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE 
RECAPITALIZING PLAN 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of 
Ward Baking Co. have approved a 
plan of recapitalization proposed 
earlier this year under which the 
present three classes of stock will be 
exchanged for new securities specifi- 
cally authorized. Upon completion, 
the company’s capital will consist of 
$6,395,200 of 542% debentures, a like 
amount of 54% % cumulative preferred 
and 1,250,000 shares of common stock. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EXPORT GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The movement of 
export grain to the seaboard from 
Buffalo by rail dropped to 2,278,501 
bus last week from 2,854,525 in the 
preceding week and 3,027,750 two 
weeks ago, the Corn Exchange said 
Sept. 27. Lake boats brought 5,962,- 
124 bus during the week, lifting stor- 
age in Buffalo elevators to 23,908,982 
bus. 
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BASEBALL TO BREAD—Jimmy Foxx, the man who hit more major 
league home runs than any other right handed batter, is quitting base- 
ball to sell bread. He will be in charge of general sales promotion of 
the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and his first chore will 
be a 15-minute Sunday afternoon radio show aimed at the children of 
New England. He will discuss all sports from a standpoint of their in- 


terest to the children. 


This program, entitled “Yours for Life—Jimmy 


Foxx,” will put the sales emphasis on Hathaway’s Life bread, and will 
be carried by all the stations of the Yankee Network throughout New 
England. He is pictured signing his contract with Hathaway Bakeries 
while John P. O’Rourke, president of the firm, looks on. 





American Mills Eye Unusually 
Large British Flour Purchases 


Washington, D. C.—Recent heavy 
buying of flour by Great Britain, 
followed by the transfer to their ac- 
count last week of 125,664,000 lbs of 
hard wheat bakers flour originally 
contracted for by the army, has 
aroused interest in the flour milling 
industry over this activity. 

It is pointed out that during the 
war and under lend-lease Great Brit- 
ain never made such heavy commit- 
ments for quick delivery and the sus- 
picion exists that much of this flour 
may be finding its way to continental 
European markets and probably la- 
beled under British markings. 

With American flour mills vitally 
interested in developing postwar flour 
export business, this renewed British 
activity should provide cause for 
study of this overseas buying. 

In addition to the flour transferred 
to the British account from army 
contracts, it is also learned that 12,- 
000,000 Ibs of hard wheat bakers 
flour has been diverted from planned 
army cancellation to United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration account. This transfer vir- 
tually cleans up excess army flour. 

The first part of the army flour 
transfer to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture constituted 50,- 
000 tons of hard wheat enriched flour. 
Of this lot, 15,000 tons were sent to 
Italy and the remainder to Great 
Britain. A second lot of 56,000 tons 
all went to the British on a cash 


basis. This latter lot contained ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons of green dot 
flour, which would have been unmar- 
ketable domestically. 

The department entered the open 
market for an additional 40,000 tons 
to complete Great Britain’s flour 
needs. It had been reported in Wash- 
ington that the army had gotten out 
from under contracts for 250,000 tons 
of green dot flour. The USDA has 
flatly denied that any such amount 
of unenriched flour had been trans- 
ferred to it by the army and gave 
the 106,000-ton figure quoted above. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT GETS 
3 WARTIME AGENCIES 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man, by executive order, has trans- 
ferred the offices of National War 
Labor Board, the War Mobilization 
Director and the United States Em- 
ployment Service to the Department 
of Labor. The War Manpower Com- 
mission has been terminated. 
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BAKERS’ CLUB PLANS MEETINGS 

New York, N. Y¥. — The Bakers’ 
Club has announced that its golf 
tournament of the season will be held 
at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., on Oct. 30. The first in- 
door meeting of the season will be 
held Nov. 28, with further details to 
be announced later. 
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While elevator operators in the old New York Produce Exchange build- 
ing remained on their jobs during the elevator strike, other buildings in the 


vicinity were without service. 


This meant that the employees of 


Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., at 21 West Street, walked up the 29 flights to their offices, those 
of the International Milling Co. at 11 Broadway, 17 floors, while at General 
Mills’ offices at 80 Broad, on the 28th floor, in addition to the office staff, 


Harry A. Bullis, president of the company, made the trip afoot. 


It can be 


surmised he wished he had never come to New York. 


OO OOO 
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Minimum Wage of 65c an Hour for 
Processors Favored by Anderson 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Last week the 
Secretary of Agriculture joined with 
other government officials to advo- 
cate the enactment of the amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 which would provide for 
a minimum wage of 65c per hour 
for unskilled workers in processing 
agricultural commodities, among oth- 
ers. Agricultural workers are spe- 
cifically exempted from provisions of 
this amendment which was _ intro- 
duced by Senator Pepper of Florida, 
heading a group of 10 senators. 

Mr. Anderson based his support 
for the amendment on grounds that 
the wage earner is the greatest cus- 
tomer group the farmer has and 
that better incomes for customer 
groups mean beiter markets - for 
farm products. The secretary dis- 
counted claims that the enactment 
of this bill would have far reaching 
consequences. He pointed out that 
approximately only 4,500,000 work- 
ers would be involved and he ad- 
mitted that the greatest impact 
would be in the vegetable and fruit 
canning industries, textile, tobacco 
and southern lumber groups. 


High Output to Continue 


In his statement to the commit- 
tee hearing testimony on the amend- 
ment, Mr. Anderson said that the 
wartime revolution in agricultural 
production was not reversible and 
that the high wartime production 
levels will persist. Wartime farm 
production levels were stimulated by 
increased prices and are unrespon- 
sive to low prices or depressed con- 
ditions, he contended. 

Greater farm productivity per 
acre is bound to result from im- 
proved farm technology which in- 
volves improvement of plant vari- 
eties, and better breeding and feed- 
ing of livestock, poultry and dairy 
herds will result in higher yields, 
Mr. Anderson predicted. These de- 
velopments will ultimately reduce 
the number of man hours involved 
in farming activities. 


Acreage Controls No Solution 


On the subject of acreage con- 
trols, Mr. Anderson said that these 
are not compatible with a policy 
framework which encourages both 
industry and agriculture to expand 
employment and _ production. As 
long as this policy exists, Mr. Ander- 
son stated, the farm problem solu- 
tion lies in expanding the total mar- 
ket for farm products and the pro- 
posed amendment is a step in that 
direction. 

To point up his testimony, Mr. An- 
derson cited statistics to show that 
families with incomes of $500 per 
year or less consume only a little 
more than 100 lbs of food per year 
while families with incomes of $5,000 
per year and upward consume ap- 
proximately a ton of food per per- 
son. The low income groups con- 
centrate their purchasing on bread, 
potatoes and similar cheap foods, 
while the high income family buys 
fruits, meats, dairy products and 
vegetables, he said. 


Elevator Exemption Asked 


Later in the week A. C. Remele, 
representing country elevators in 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, opposed the proposed 
elimination of exemptions for such 
operations now provided in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

As spokesman for the Northwest 
Country Elevator Association he 
urged continuance of these exemp- 
tions on grounds that “the reasons 
why Congress originally inserted 
them were “just as present and per- 
suasive” as when the act was first 
passed. 

Mr. Remele pointed out that coun- 
try elevators cannot operate on a 
fixed hourly or weekly schedule and 
that inasmuch as most country ele- 
vators operated under state utility 
laws, removal of present exemptions 
would compel elevators to operate at 
a loss until state legislatures could 


be persuaded to change local utility 
laws to permit higher charges. 

The administration of the laws as 
proposed for country elevators would 
present an unduly expensive investi- 
gation task for the administrator of 
the order, who would be required to 
cover elevators in scattered and iso- 


‘lated plants. 
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MEETING DATES CHANGED 
BY NORTHWEST RETAILERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The annual 
convention of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Association will be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on Jan. 
21-22, 1946. The dates previously 
announced were Jan. 14-15, but these 
were in conflict with other conven- 
tions. 








Billion Dollar Industry By 1950 
Visualized By Retail Bakers 


Expansion of retail baking into a 
billion dollar industry by 1950 
through united industry action is the 
goal sought by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, according to 
Charles W. Koch, president, who has 
made public a comprehensive long- 
range program developed by the as- 
sociation’s planning committee which 
met in Chicago, Sept. 23 and 24. 

“Leaders in the retail baking and 
allied industries are agreed,” said 
Mr. Koch, “that never before has the 
future of retail baking been so bright, 
so chock-full of limitless possibili- 
ties. They are further agreed that 
there can be no delay clarifying our 
plans -for that future. Some time 
ago I appointed a planning commit- 
tee of 13 retail bakery operators 
representing a cross section of the 
industry (a) to formulate a plan for 
united action based upon the needs 
of the industry, and (b) to recom- 
mend to our board of directors that 
this plan be adopted together with 
such adjustments in the association’s 
organizational, membership and fi- 
nancial structure as may be neces- 
sary to put the program into opera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 
This committee has completed its 
work and the results, supported by 
every progressive element in the re- 





DIRECT INFORMATION 


President Truman was informed of 
the fat shortage difficulties of the 
baking industry recently by Bryce B. 
Smith of Kansas City, vice president 
of the General Baking Co., and long- 
time friend and political associate of 
the chief executive. On a visit to 
the White House, Sept. 28, Mr. Smith 
told the President a way should be 
found to release more lard to bak- 
eries. He said it was piled sky-high 
in packing plants but that the Office 
of Price Administration still wanted 
to hold on to present rationing levels, 
which are limiting the output of bak- 
ers’ products. 





tail baking and allied- industries, will 
be given top priority consideration 
by the board when it meets Oct. 14. 

“Briefly stated, our sights are set 
on these goals: 

1. “Harnessing the enthusiasm and 
creative energies of bakers and al- 
lied trades to the job of holding the 
industry’s gains and getting up to 
that billion dollar mark. 

2. Showing the retail baker—not 
simply telling him—but showing him 
with facts and more facts how great- 
er sales and profits can be made 
with less back-breaking methods. 

3. Give the retail baker the right 
perspective of his industry—the na- 
tion’s second largest in the food field. 

4. Win for the retail baker a larg- 
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er slice of the consumer’s food dollar. 

5.. Make available to retail bakers 
the most authoritative and useful in- 
formation obtainable concerning pro- 
duction, practical bookkeeping and 
record keeping, merchandising and 
retail selling, new materials and 
equipment, consumer buying habits 
and attitudes towards bakery prod- 
ucts, etc. : 

6. Provide educational facilities 
that will enable retail bakery oper- 
ators, their shop and sales personnel 
to learn how to do a better job.” 

The association’s planning commit- 
tee is headed by John S. Clark, 
Roselyn Bakery, Indianapolis, and 
consists of the following: B. E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle 
Creek, vice chairman; Fred Ecker, 
Burny Brothers, Inc., Chicago; Wil- 
liam F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cin- 
cinnati; Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s South 
Hills Premier Bakery, Pittsburgh; 
C. V. Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis; C. V. Fellows, Cecil 
& Sally Bakery, Shenandoah, Iowa; 
Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop, 
Milwaukee; Paul Zickgraff, Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Peoria; Clarence L. 
Beyer, Beyer’s Bakeries, Inc., Daven- 
port; Marvin Carney, Carney’s Bak- 
ery, Wheaton, Ill; Edward A. Klemm, 
Batchelder’s Bakery, Lynn, Mass; 
George Cron, Cron Brothers, Inc., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Ex-officio members are Charles W. 
Koch, Frank G. Jungewaelter and 
Thomas H. Flood, president, execu- 
tive secretary and field secretary, 
respectively, of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. Acting in an 
advisory capacity to the committee 
are Peter Redler and George Chuss- 
ler, Jr. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 


New York, N. Y.—George L. Mor- 
rison, president of the General Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
Sept. 25, a dividend was declared of 
15¢c per share on the shares of com- 
mon stock payable Nov. 1, 1945, to 
the holders of record on Oct. 13, 1945. 
At the June meeting of the board, the 
directors declared a regular dividend 
of $2 per share on the company’s 
preferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 1945, 
to holders of record on Sept. 15, 1945. 








Wheat Growers’ League Proposes 
Processing Tax, Two-Price Plan 


Omaha, Neb.—Revival of the proc- 
essing tax and a two-price plan for 
wheat was suggested at a meeting 
of representative farmers from the 
hard winter wheat producing region 
of the United States here Oct. 2. 

The meeting, called by the Nebras- 
ka Farm Bureau Federation, has as 
one of its principal objectives the 
organization of a wheat growers’ 
league, Charles Marshall, Brandon, 
Neb., chairman of the federation’s 
crops committee, said. 

R. D. Flaherty, Walla Walla, 
Wash., presented the recommenda- 
tions of the Pacific Coast soft wheat 
growers. The objectives he listed in- 
clude the following: 

Full parity prices for wheat 
sold for processing for human 
consumption and competitive 
prices for wheat sold for feed or 
for industrial uses. Wheat ex- 
ported would be sold at. interna- 
tional wheat agreement prices. 

Mr. Flaherty proposed retention of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency’s 
loan plan, amended to allow wheat 


loans on a flexible rate at 50 to 80% 
of parity. 

Funds for parity payments would 
be raised through the sale of certifi- 
cates or stamps on processed wheat. 

The wheat growers also do not 
want the government to engage in 
the grain business. The proponents 
of the loan plan point out that a low 
loan for the purpose of establishing 
a floor under the market will mean 
that very little wheat will be taken 
over by the Commodity Credit Corp. 

The league also points out that if 
the loan is used in the farm program 
to establish the price of wheat at or 
near parity, more often than not the 
CCC would increase its activity in 
the wheat markets. This, they argue, 
would be unsound for wheat should 
move into regular trade channels un- 
der a free competitive system. ; 

The league also proposes a program 
to promote more economic land use, 
production controls authorized when 
necessary, and no market restric- 
tions on wheat grown within an in- 
dividual farmer’s allotment. 
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PILLSBURY ANNOUNCES 
SIMPLER SALES SETUP 


Sales Activities in Midwest and East 
Handled by Six Regional 
Headquarters 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Postwar sales 
activities of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been simplified and compacted into a 
streamlined operation with consoli- 
dation of 13 bulk and grocery divi- 
sion offices in the Midwest, east cen- 
tral states, Atlantic seaboard and 
New England into six bulk and gro- 
cery regional headquarters in Chi- 
cago, New York and Buffalo. 

H. W. Files, Pillsbury vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing, who announced the new organiza- 
tion, said the consolidation is in the 
interest of improved sales effective- 
ness. Mr. Files and his assistant, 
Paul S. Gerot, and H. J. Patterson, 
vice president, bulk products sales, 
and Douglas G. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent, grocery products sales, have 
just completed organizational meet- 
ings of sales staffs at each regional 
point. 

At Chicago is the new central gro- 
cery products region, composed of the 
former Northwest, west central and 
east central grocery divisions, and 
central bulk region, made up of the 
Northwest and central bulk divisions. 
Seaboard grocery products region, 
containing the former New York and 
Philadelphia divisions, is created at 
New York. 

Buffalo is the new location of three 
regional offices, eastern grocery and 
eastern bulk, consolidating the for- 
mer Boston and Buffalo grocery and 
bulk divisions, and seaboard bulk 
products region, combining the for- 
mer Philadelphia and New York bulk 
divisions. 

Mr. Files also announced a number 
of personnel appointments in connec- 
tion with the reorganization. Head- 
ing up central grocery region is A. 
W. Kirkeeide as regional manager 
and H. R. Galbraith as co-regional 
manager. A. L. Ingram is regional 
manager of central bulk region. 
Named regional manager of eastern 
grocery region is Maurice Edelstein. 
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I. C. Maghran -is' manager of both 
eastern and seaboard bulk regions. 
R. C. Painter is appointed regional 
manager of seaboard grocery prod- 
ucts region. 

In addition, Mr. Files announced 
the appointment of 17 branch man- 
agers of grocery products sales afd 
nine for bulk products sales. Their 
work with the general office sales 
management will be co-ordinated by 
the regional managers. 

Central grocery region has these 
nine managers and offices: John A. 
O’Shea, Minneapolis; A. J. Jordan, 
Des Moines; J. R. Warren, Milwau- 
kee; R. C. Walker, Chicago (city ter- 
ritory); John Dineen, Chicago (coun- 
try territory); L. F. Haskell, Cin- 
cinnati; Raymond Eves, Detroit; F. 
E. Pierce, Cleveland, and W. J. 
Schwartz, Pittsburgh. Central bulk 
region managers are: Dean W. Per- 
kins, Minneapolis; J. T. Sorum, Mil- 
waukee; Wayne Wilson, Chicago; 
Leslie O. Auld, Detroit; J. R. Thayer, 
Cleveland, and C. D. Sanderson, Pitts- 
burgh. 

There are five grocery and two 
bulk products branches in the eastern 
region. Grocery branch managers 
are: C. G. Goundry, Buffalo; F. L. 
Carpenter, Springfield, Mass; S. C. 
Jensen, Boston; J. O. Brown, Scran- 
ton, and A. R. Penney, Albany. Man- 
agers of the eastern bulk branches 
include Rex Pidgeon, Buffalo, and 
G. E. Eriksson, Boston. 

Three managers are appointed in 
the seaboard grocery products re- 
gion. They are: J. J. Murphy, New 
York; L. A. Smith, Philadelphia, and 
W. F. Peltz, Baltimore, acting man- 
ager. The other seaboard bulk region 
branch managers are: R. R. Peterson, 
New York, and J. L. Carroll, Phila- 
delphia. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of General 
Mills, Inc., recently declared a divi- 
dend of 37%c per share on General 
Mills, Inc., common stock payable 
Nov. 1, 1945, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 10, 1945. This is the 69th 
consecutive dividend on General 
Mills common stock and the first dis- 
tribution declared since the recent 
split-up of common stock on a three- 
for-one basis, effected Aug. 21, 1945. 





FEA Termination Ordered; Food 
Program Activities Go to USDA 


Washington, D. C.—The Foreign 
Economic Administration has been 
ordered terminated by President 
Truman in an executive order is- 
sued Sept. 27 and under its terms 
the functions of that agency will 
be distributed between the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the State Department, the Com- 
merce Department and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Fulfillment 
of transfers to the various agencies 
is to be completed by Dec. 31, 1945. 

All FEA food programs and ac- 
tivities involving food machinery and 
food facilities are to be transferred to 
the USDA. 

The State Department will admin- 
ister FEA functions concerning 
United States participation in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, the Lend-Lease 
Act and the purchasing of strategic 
materials in liberated areas. 

The Commerce Department will 
handle export controls, industrial in- 
telligence attached to the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 


expediting of foreign and domestic 
trade. 

The RFC will handle activities of 
the Rubber Development Corp. and 
the United States Commercial Co., 
except for commodities which go to 
the USDA. 

The State Department is also au- 
thorized as the disposal agency of 
all surplus property abroad, except 
certain vessels. With the issuance of 
the executive order it was also re- 
vealed that Leo T. Crowley has re- 
signed, effective Oct. 15, 1945, there- 
by ending all his other government 
connections as of that date. 

Early prospects of free trade.. be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries and the need for export- 
ers to continue consulting with the 
government on foreign trade prob- 
lems were discussed at the Sept. 27 
meeting of FEA’s ‘Export Advisory 
Committee. : ' 

Leo T. Crowley stated that the 
government should continue to. de- 
velop foreign commercial policy. 

Sidney Scheuer, Executive Director 


of FEA’s Bureau of Supplies, point- 
ed out that the United States Com- 
mercial Co. is ending its activities 
as soon as possible, but that foreign 
purchase commitments prevent the 
liquidation of the corporation im- 
mediately. “All steps taken by FEA 
are designed,” he said, “to generate 
a freer movement of trade.” 

Exporters discussed the problems 
created by procurement through for- 
eign purchasing missions in the 
United States with Donald D. Ken- 
nedy, chief of the commodities divi- 
sion, Department of State. 

Conditions in the Philippines af- 
fecting private trade were described 
by Van Lear Woodward, vice presi- 
dent, USCC, who recently returned 
from the Islands. Despite exces- 
sive damage in Manila to commer- 
cial establishments and _ private 
homes, 13 piers and seven banks 
are now in operation. The partici- 
pation of the USCC in the trade 
program for the Philippines, it is 
hoped, can be terminated by the end 
of the year. No trade goods, for 
instance, are being bought by the 
USCC for the Philippines which can- 
not be shipped before Nov. 30, since 
it is expected that civilian goods 
will be shipped by that date in suf- 
ficient quantities through normal 
trade channels. : 

The Commonwealth was described 
as a No. 1 export market, because 
of its tremendous demand for all 
kinds of goods, and its reserve of 
money to pay for purchases, with 
no problem of foreign exchange. 

A. E. Mallon, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at- 
tended the meeting as a member of 
the export industry committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RELIEF FLOUR PROGRAM 
UNDER WAY IN KANSAS 
Community Effort to Raise 10,000 


Bushels of Wheat—Moundridge 
Milling Co. Participates 








Kansas City, Mo. — Arrangements 
have been completed for the handling 
and distribution of a donation of re- 
lief flour for Belgium and Holland 
which will be made by the citizens 
of Moundridge, Kansas, and vicinity. 

Churches and civic organizations 
of the community have joined in the 
campaign to obtain contributions of 
wheat or cash to be used to buy 
wheat and pay for bags. No limit 
is set on the contributions but it is 
hoped that farmers will contribute 
around 100 bus or its equivalent and 
a total wheat goal of at least 10,000 
bus has been established. 

Elevators will handle the wheat 
without charge and the Moundridge 
Milling Co. has agreed to mill two 
cars of wheat free and the remainder 
at actual cost. 

At the suggestion of the National 
War Relief Committee, the transpor- 
tation and foreign distribution of the 
relief flour will be in the hands of 
the Brethren Service Committee 
(Church of the Brethren), which has 
been shipping considerable food of 
all kinds to war stricken European 
countries. The relief agencies of the 
various nations pay the freight on 
such shipments. This relief flour 
shipment has been designated for 
Holland and Belgium, where such 
supplies are badly needed, and the 
two nations will share equally in 
whatever amount is offered. The 
shipments ‘will be made in 100-lb 
bags. 

So far as can be determined, this is 
the first relief effort of this kind to 
be undertaken in World War II. 
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ERHARD R. GUENTHER, 
77, DIES INSAN ANTONIO 


President of Pioneer Flour Mills Was 
Son of Texas Company’s 
Founder 

San Antonio, Texas.—Erhard R. 
Guenther, 77, president of the Pioneer - 
Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, died 
Sept. 24. Funeral services were held 
Sept. 26 from his residence. 

Mr. Guenther was the son of the 
founder of the milling company, the 
late C. H. Guenther, who was edu- 
cated as a mill builder in his native 
Saxony and who migrated to America 
during the revolutionary 1840’s. The 
family mill was started as a 150-sack 
plant near San Antonio in 1851. 

Erhard Guenther was educated as 
a lawyer at Washington and Lee Uni- 





Erhard R. Guenther 


versity, Lexington, Va., and after his 
graduation practiced law in San An- 
tonio. But the lure of the milling 
business was strong, and upon the 
death of an older brother, he became 
active in the family firm in 1902. By 
that time the mill’s capacity had 
grown to 300 sacks and it was ex- 
panded steadily in succeeding years, 
eight rebuildings finally resulting in 
the present capacity level of 3,850 
sacks. 

Much of the flavor of the pioneer 
days of Texas was associated with 
the Guenther family. The stately 
stone Guenther homestead, birthplace 
and residence of Erhard Guenther, 
which stands beside the mill, was 
full of souvenirs of early Texas and 
of Mr. Guenther’s foreign travels. 
The French buhr stones of the orig- 
inal Guenther mill stand beside the 
entrance to the beautifully land- 
scaped property in the city’s old resi- 
dential district. 

Other present officers of the Pio- 
neer firm are Adolph G. Beckmann, 
treasurer, and Ernst Schuchard, sec- 
retary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OESCHER ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Edward W. 
Oescher, at present a director of the 
Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing & Safe Deposit Co. Mr. Oescher 
first became connected with the firm 
in 1910, and later was elected as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. He 
was made vice president of the com- 
pany in 1943, and is also a director of 
the firm. Mr. Oescher is widely known 
in the Philadelphia flour trade. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OCTOBER SUBSIDY RISE EASES 
FLOUR CEILING PRICE SQUEEZE 


Mills Can Break Even Under New Rate—Inquiries In- 
crease, But Actual Bookings Below Expectations 
—Pre-Subsidy Trade at Standstill 


Millers were released from their 
ceiling price squeeze by the advance 
of from 3c to 7c in the October sub- 
sidy rate and were hopeful of in- 
creased sales as a result of ma- 
terially increased inquiries after the 
turn of the month. They had come 

through a period in the 
last half of September 


Sales during which it was im- 

Far possible to offer flour at 
Below full-ceilings without suf- 
Average 


fering severe losses, due 
to steadily advancing 
wheat costs. Bookings 
during that period were negligible 
and practically the entire efforts of 
mills were concentrated on catching 
up with deliveries instead of trying 
for new business. Buyers had been 
equally indifferent, preferring to 
wait for a subsidy adjustment that 
would make possible below ceiling 
flour offers. 

It developed, however, that the rise 
of 7c in the subsidy on spring and 
winter wheat allows mills to barely 
break even at the flour ceiling and 
their initial offers at that level 
failed to generate the volume of buy- 
ing interest that had been expected. 
In some instances discounts of 5c 
under the ceiling were offered and a 
little business was booked on that 
basis, but many buyers, being well 
covered, preferred to wait for pos- 
sibly more attractive mill prices. The 
tendency of mill sales managers, how- 
ever, was to tighten up on their of- 
fers to full ceilings. 


Inquiries Increase 

The advance in the subsidy brought 
in a lot of inquiries for spring wheat 
mills, although at the end of the first 
day of October, the aggregate of ac- 
tual bookings was not large. As soon 
as buyers have had an opportunity 
to appraise mill offerings, it was 


thought that a sizable business would 
be accomplished. Some of the very 
largest buyers were inquiring for 
prices, but they were expecting to 
to cover their needs around 5c under 
the ceiling. Millers generally were 
holding prices at the ceiling, but it 
was admitted that some had cut the 
price as much as 5c to 8c in some 
cases. Previous to the subsidy ad- 
vance, spring wheat flour trade was 
very quiet. Bookings last week were 
around 26% of capacity, as compared 
with 25% a week previous and 61% 
a year ago. 


Buyers Expect Lower Prices 

Following an exceptionally dull 
week, considerable activity developed 
in the Southwest with the announce- 
ment of the higher October subsidy. 
Actual volume of bookings, however, 
was only moderate and below what 
millers had expected. Most buyers 
apparently felt that they could af- 
ford to wait for better prices than 
the ceiling to 5c under which were 
initially quoted. Scattered business 
was done with bakers who were not 
heavily booked and two of the larger 
chains took flour in moderate 
amounts. Most bakers are well cov- 
ered and uneasy about the wave of 
strikes and evidence of some slowing 
up in bread sales. Export business 
was confined to small lots to scat- 
tered Latin American outlets. Be- 
cause of the price squeeze which had 
existed prior to the subsidy increase, 
sales of flour by southwestern mills 
amounted to only 5% of capacity last 
week, probably the lowest ever re- 
corded for any time in recent years. 
This compares with 33% the previous 
week and 14% a year ago. 


Presubsidy Trade Slow 


Trade at Buffalo was the slowest 
in weeks, with everyone waiting for 





Subsidy Rise Relieves Daram Price 


Squeeze to Permit Semolina Sales 


The 7c bu advance in the subsidy 
will enable durum millers to again 
accept bookings. During September, 
they were practically out of the mar- 
ket, because even full ceilings on their 
products would not cover costs. The 
advance will afford mills at least a 
small margin of profit. 

Most durum mills have enough 
business on the books to keep them 
busy for at least 120 days, and they 
are getting more shipping directions 
than they can conveniently handle. 
Evidently the labor supply situation 
in the East is improving a little, judg- 
ing by the way the macaroni manu- 
facturers want deliveries. The latter 
have been operating at reduced ca- 
pacity for a long time, and no doubt 
it will take some time to build up 
retail outlet stocks to normal propor- 
tions. 

Terminal receipts of durum are dis- 
appointingly light. Rains have in- 


terrupted threshing in the northern 
half of North Dakota, while loadings 
in the southern half have been halted 
by lack of boxcars. Advices from 
elevators in the latter area are to 
the effect that each could load out 


several more cars of durum daily 
if they had the rolling stock. The 
few cars that are coming in from the 
northern part of the state are testing 
high in moisture. Milling demand, 
however, is good for all offerings, and 
both spot and to arrive command 
ceilings. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 29, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better....$1.71@1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better.... 1.70@1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better.... 1.68@1.74 pees 
4 Durum or better.... 1.66@1.73 
5 Durum or better.... 1.64@1.71% 
1 1.66@... 


Bed DeraMm « scsvcess 1.68. ‘ 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 


as 100%. 

Weekiy % of 

, production capacity 
Sept. 23-29 .......... *212,559 112 
Previous week ........ 242,674 115 
VOBS2 REO 55 05). i v0.08 6% 213,168 109 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 29, 1945.....3....6. 2,284,724 

July 1-Sept. 30, 1944... s.ceeeee 2,504,579 


*Eight companies. 


the October subsidy announcement. 
Mills profited by the lull to concen- 
trate on filling old orders. New York 
buyers showed a complete lack of in- 
terest in the last week of September. 
A liberal volume of business was ex- 
pected on the October subsidy basis, 
although some buyers purchased so 
heavily at the end of August that 
their needs are covered for a while. 
With prices tight at the ceiling, Phil- 
adelphia flour trade was nil last week. 
Neither buyers nor mills made any 
efforts toward booking new commit- 
ments. The subsidy rise was ex- 
pected to develop increased interest. 
Pittsburgh buyers were marking time, 
pending the subsidy announcement, 
and trade reactions to the October 
rise have not yet been reported. 


Bakers Report Left-Overs 


Chicago mills reported a dull last 
week in September. Prices were 
frozen at the ceiling and buyers 
showed no interest. Cleveland job- 
bers reported trade interest the dull- 
est on record in the last few days of 
September, but all were expecting 
to do a large volume of business on 
the higher October subsidy. Retail 
bakers again reported unsold left- 
overs in their shops, a noteworthy 
contrast to the former sellouts by 
4 p.m. daily during the war. St. 
Louis trade was light and scattered, 
with neither buyers nor sellers anx- 
ious about business prior to the Oc- 
tober subsidy rise. 

Southeastern mills and flour buy- 
ers were waiting for the October rate 
announcement and trading was very 
light. The shortening and sugar 
searcities still are bakery problems 
and have tended to slow family flour 
interest. 


Pacific Trade Improves 


Increased domestic and export in- 
terest in flour was reported by Pa- 
cific Northwest mills. The Philip- 
pines bought as much flour as mills 
could find space for and a steady 
South American inquiry was noted. 
Pacific mills were quoting the Atlan- 
tic seaboard for the first time since 
the war. Intercoastal steamers are 
to be placed in service on Nov. 1 and 
quotations are being forwarded to 
Atlantic and Gulf buyers. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,708,475 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,705,155 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,556,522 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,404,- 
973 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 3,000,107. Production in the 
Northwest decreased 55,000 sacks and 
was down 73,000 in the Southwest. 
Buffalo output increased _108,000 
sacks, central and southeastern states 
gained 19,000 and the north Pacific 
Coast was up 4,000 sacks. 


DINNER FOR BERGER 
Minneapolis, Minn. — The North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has scheduled a special dinner 
meeting for Oct. 3, to give feed men 
a chance to consult with Walter 
Berger, feed management chief from 
Washington, who will be in Minne- 
apolis on that date. The meeting 
will be at the Leamington Hotel. A 
cocktail hour will start at 5:30 and 

dinner will be served at 7 p.m. 








October 2, 1945 


PROTEIN SCARCITY 
HURTS FEED TRADE 


—~<— 
All Ingredients Active, But Shortage 
of Oil Meals Threatens Formula 
Mill Operations 


Scarcity of high protein ingredients 
constitutes the No. 1 problem of for- 
mula feed manufacturers in all parts 
of the country. The situation is so 
tense in many instances that pro- 
duction of some plants has been cur- 
tailed and some are threatened with 

complete shut- 

downs. Formulas 

have been adjusted 

by many manufac- 

turers in an effort 

, to stretch the lim- 

ited protein supplies. The situation 
is as tight as at any time in recent 
years and is expected to continue so 
through most of October. Producers 
of high protein concentrates, as well 
as mixers, are voluntarily doing 
everything they can to distribute the 
coveted proteins equitably and thus 
avoid the renewal of government set- 
asides or allocations. Most other in- 
gredients also are inadequate for the 
tremendous trade wants and all offer- 
ings are readily taken at full ceil- 
ings. The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as a 
whole, as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
advanced to 166.1 from the recent 
level of 165, due to an upward ad- 
justment in alfalfa meal quotations. 
A year ago the index stood at 166.3. 


Millfeeds Readily Absorbed 


Flour mills in the spring wheat 
area ran at capacity levels, but de- 
spite the large output of wheat feeds, 
the general delivery situation appears 
about as tight as ever. There are no 
open market offerings in straight car- 
lots, but handlers and dealers in a 
position to take on mixed cars with 
flour still find no difficulty in getting 
what wheat feed tonnage they 
want. Distributors handling balanced 
ration feeds as prepared by several 
flour mills also are able to secure 
wheat feed tonnage rather freely in 
mixed cars. Feed manufacturers 
continue to furnish a steady and 
urgent inquiry for straight carlots 
and such inquiries go largely unfilled. 
The inquiry from country distributors 
for bran is reported somewhat less 
active. 

Chicago continues to report mill- 
feeds practically unobtainable with 
mills applying their current large 
production on previously contracted 
orders. Despite the large output 
most mills in that area are still re- 
ported behind in their deliveries. 

Kansas City mill applications on 
old contracts, together with new 
mixed car bookings, readily absorb 
the large millfeed output. Feed man- 
ufacturers can obtain only a limited 
proportion of their requirements from 
their usual suppliers and reports in- 
dicate that some mixers are buying 
millfeeds‘from retail feed stores. A 
large percentage of the new sales 
made are in conjunction with ground 
wheat or with clear flour. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 60,819 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 60,807 tons in the 
week previous and 56,861 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 757,986 tons, 
as compared with 714,989 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Advance Into 
New High Ground | 


Inflationary Feeling Strengthened by High Securities, 
Holding by Farmers, Big Milling Demand and Frost Worry 


Wheat prices continue their upward 
trend, influenced by the same factors 
which have guided market action for 
several weeks. Futures have ad- 
vanced into new high ground for the 
season and cash wheat values have 
improved their basis relative to fu- 

tures. A_ strong 
inflationary _feel- 
ing, stemming 
from the continued 
strength of securi- 
ties and unsettled 
labor conditions, is contributing to 
the firmness in wheat. The tone also 
is strengthened by lighter receipts 
of wheat at terminals as growers 
hold back supplies for income tax 
considerations and in the hope of ob- 
taining even higher prices. Appre- 
hension concerning frost damage to 
corn was a firming influence last 
week and the increase of 1c bu in the 
wheat parity price between Aug. 15 
and Sept. 15 stimulated some buying. 

Recent steady advances have placed 
cash wheat prices about 10c above 
basic federal loan rates and 7c bu 
above the Commodity Credit Corp. 
buying levels. The agency has pur- 
chased no wheat for over two weeks. 
There have been no official intima- 
tions that the CCC price would be 
raised, as some trade circles had 
expected. The agency is believed to 
own almost enough wheat to handle 
its present export commitments and, 
since its purchases in the past have 
been carefully timed to serve as a 
price support, it appears unlikely that 
the CCC would add its purchasing 
power to an already strong market, 
thereby helping to bid values up on 
itself. 

Millers Active Buyers 


Millers are active buyers of cash 
wheat at all markets. They have 
large unfilled flour orders to grind 
and new business is expected to en- 
large as a result of the 7c bu in- 
crease in the October subsidy in the 
eastern part of the country and the 
3c advance in the Pacific Coast rate. 
Prior to the October subsidy advance, 
mills had been in a tight price squeeze 
and had been unable to offer flour 
but the new rate makes it possible 
for them to break even on new flour 
sales at the ceiling. 

On Oct. 1, wheat futures were 
34 @3c higher than a week previous, 
with December at Chicago closing at 
$1.71%, at Minneapolis at $1.66% and 
at Kansas City at $1.65%. Rye fu- 
tures added 3@4%%c to their recent 
gains, with December at Chicago 
closing at $1.54 and at Minneapolis 
at $1.47%. 

Recent worries over dry soil condi- 
tions in the winter wheat belt were 
largely eliminated by heavy rains 
over wide areas last week. As much 
as 8 ins of rain fell in parts of Kan- 
sas, resulting in local floods and ren- 
dering soil too wet for working. Early 
sown fields are up to good stands, but 





KANSAS FARMERS ADVISED 
OF FLY-FREE DATE 


Wichita, Kansas.—Heavy rains last 
week will enable Sedgwick county 
farmers to prepare seed beds for win- 
ter wheat. Farmers are warned by 
Kansas State College experts that the 
fly-free date for sowing winter wheat 
in Sedgwick county begins Oct. 10. 





many farmers in central Kansas are 
withholding seeding until after the 
fly-free date of Oct. 10. 

At Kansas City, a firmer tendency 
continued in cash wheat, with ceil- 
ing prices being paid for protein of 
11.75% or higher. Farm marketings 
continue light, presumably for tax 
reasons, while there is a persistent 
demand from mills, which keeps the 
market bare of offerings. Better pro- 
tein wheats are now generally in 
the extra mark-up zone. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Sept. 29: 

HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.40&less 1 @ 2 %¥%@1% 0 @1 
11.50-11.99 2%@ 4 2 @3% 1 @ 2% 
12.00-12.40 4 @6 3 @5 2 @4 
12.50-12.90 5%4@ 6% 4%@ 5% 3%@ 4% 
13.00-14.90 7%@12% 6%@11% 5% @10% 
15.00-16.90 10% @165% 9%@15% 8% @14% 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 4 @ 8 3 @7 2 @6 

Little cash wheat is being offered 
at Fort Worth. Demand is good and 
everything offered brings ceilings, 
plus some mark-ups. Wheat with 
under 13% protein was quoted Oct. 1 
at $1.80 and 13% protein at $1.83%, 
basis No. 1 hard, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Enid cash wheat offerings are vir- 
tually nonexistent, with quotations 
based on flat prices at full ceilings, 
plus mark-ups. No. 1 hard, under 
12% protein, is quoted at $1.80, 12% 
$1.81, 13% $1.84 and 14% $1.86 bu, 
basis delivered Galveston. 

Movement of wheat to Minneapolis 
recently has averaged about 400 cars 
daily, the total last week aggregating 
2,368 cars. Duluth unloaded 3,228 
cars. -A large proportion -of ‘the re- 
ceipts is applied on previous sales, 
leaving limited amounts for open 
market trading. Milling demand is 
excellent and the trading basis con- 
tinues to display firmness. Prices 
are above CCC buying levels and 
the agency has secured no wheat for 
over two weeks. The firmer trading 
basis, along with the advance in fu- 
tures, has placed the upper range of 
13.50% or higher protein types at 
the ceiling. Bids on “to arrive” 
wheat are about at the cash market 
levels, especially if shippers can 
guarantee October shipment. Du- 
rum arrivals at 214 cars last week 
were far below trade expectations 
and were a reflection of rainy weath- 
er in North Dakota harvesting areas. 
Demand continues broad and all 
prices are at the ceiling. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash _ spring 
wheat over the December future at 
Minneapolis on Sept. 29: 


 Hvy DNS 60 BS) .rcscciviives 2@5c over 
ee a a eer a re 1@4%c over 
2 DS. Be Te oes ee escccescias 1@4%c over 
STIS OF PRO. io os ke v0d cwtdevans 0@4c over 
3 TONG 56 TUS ono be eis oa 1c under@3%c over 
3 DNS 55 Ibs ..........2c under@2%c over 
Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
12.50% protein ..... 1%c under@ 5c over Dec. 
TS% OMCON onc e's cadvwees 4c @6%c over Dec. 
13.50% protein ........ 6c over Dec. @ceiling 
eae er 9c over Dec. @ceiling 
14.50% protein ....... llc over Dec. @ceiling 
15% protein ....... 3c under ceiling @ ceiling 
16% protein ....... 2c under ceiling @ ceiling 


Wheat prices have advanced sharp- 
ly in Pacific Northwest markets, fol- 
lowing the trend in other parts of 
the country. There is a broad de- 
mand from feed manufacturers, both 
at terminals and in the country, for 
feed wheat around $1.55 bu for or- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 























Previous Sept. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 3, 
Sept. 29,1945 week 1944 1948 1942 
SEGUE. unscasm bat bavcsaenes *925,960 980,543 856,859 754,373 751,450 
RNG: 5554-5 0.660664 58 Obass ¥ 1,302,840 1,375,972 1,245,088 1,238,173 1,148,101 
BEES Sener Oe oer 535,274 427,484 514,136 492,716 409,564 
Central and Southeast ......... *584,876 565,352 573,387 586,493 463,850 
North Pacific Coast ........... *359,525 355,804 367,052 333,218 227,142 
po RE eireedes Sore sy Pe re 3,708,475 3,705,155 | 3,556,522 3,404,973 3,000,107 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 - 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of activity ~ r July 1t 
Sept. 29, Previous Sept. 30, Oct. 2, Oct, 3, Sept. 29, Sept. 30, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 94 99 88 76 69 10,875,874 9,592,984 
Southwest ....... 96 99 90 89 83 16,599,980 15,263,094 
ere 89 71 89 85 70 6,802,014 6,083,444 
Central and Ss. E. 72 71 72 78 67 7,527,254 7,033,793 
No. Pacific Coast 100 99 89 81 59 4,673,729 4,678,804 
BOOMS wiscts - 90 90 86 83 72 46,478,851 42,652,119 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weeksy Flour Pet. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Sept. 23-29 ..... Sasso. 837,000 os South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Previous week .. 814,380 863,653 106 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year @Go ....... 814,380 798,502 98 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 752,491 92 Mak... 28«80 .i<c. 667,800 604,585 91 
Five-year Average ......-ceccseces 87 Previous week . 667,800 620,640 93 
SOR-FOG, QVOTAGE, -ociie sec ccciccs ce 80 SORE OBO ve csevs 660,498 528,783 80 
Two years ago.. 738,822 452,488 61 
Kansas City Five-year AVeETage .....cccccccenes 66 
Sept. 23-29 ..... 352,800 292,413 83 TOR<VOAP GVOFAGS 6.606000 ciocsidere 63 
Previous week .. 352,800 343,511 97 
Year ago ....... 352,800 292,925 83 Production for current week was partly 
a years ago .. 352,800 288,717 82 estimated. 
TVO+VORE AVETAZOS is sscccceccsceses 78 
TOM-YOOE AVOTAGE 2. ccivccscccccccs 76 Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
Sept. 23-29 ..... 111,132 106,424 96 Sept. 23-29 ..... 321,360 321,275 100 
Previous week .. 111,132 102,552 92 Previous week .. 321,360 359,903 112 
Ser GO éadcees 111,132 74,610 67 4 ge eee 318,120 328,076 103 
Two years ago.. 111,132 90,717 82 Two years ago.. 319,284 301,885 95 
" Five-year Average ......scecseccee 78. 
Salina PORe7HOE  OVOTHMD. 66 0.0.4 05056 saadse 68 
Sept. 23-29 ..... 80,556 67,003 83 
Previous week* . 80,556 66,256 82 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ZOMF ABO. .ivcass 109,956 79,051 72 
Two years ago.. 109,956 106,248 97 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
* Revised. Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 23-29 ..... 225,720 *219,315 96 
Previous week .. 225,720 216,325 96 
VORP GRO. oicccae 269,100 224,702 84 
Two years ago.. 215,600 193,013 72 
FPIVO+VOOP AVETARO 2 oc ccccccicccves 70 
Ten-year A@VETAGE ......ceeeevcceee 70 


*Estimated. 
Portland District 


Sept. 23-29 ..... 134,200 140,210 104 
Previous week .. 134,200 139,479 104 
Year ago ....... 143,200 142,350 99 
Two years ago.. 143,200 140,205 98 
Five-year AVerage .....eeeeeeeeees 85 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... cee eeeecececs 78 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 23-29 ..... 808,176 584,876 72 
Previous week .. 796,220 565,352 71 
Year ago ....... 792,240 573,387 72 
Two years ago.. 776,220 586,493 76 
Five-year Average .....seccsescees 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cc ceesescceece 67 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 23-29 ..... 600,600 535,274 89 
Previous week .. 600,600 427,484 71 
ZOO?r GBS. 6 ossces 577,416 514,136 89 
Two years ago.. 577,416 492,716 85 
Five-year Average .....sescecceses 81 
Ten-year AVETABS ..ccocesecvcceces 82 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
; -—Southwest—, ——Northwest——, 


-—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Sept. 23-29 . 31,359 398,779 19,219 
Previous week .. 32,899 19,729 
Two weeks ago 31,460 19,663 
8906. cesscvccets 29,884 388,847 17,140 
C} reer es re 29,734 413,657 15,083 
LURE. tv beweseccake 27,559 348,480 15,004 
BOER ec cccccvccee 27,544 343,902 13,943 
Five-yr. average. 29,216 378,733 16,078 


218,658 140,549 60,819 757,986 
8,179 60,807 
11,032 60,599 
202,366 9,837 123,776 56,861 714,989 
184,458 9,427 119,949 54,244 718,064 
172,592 7,870 103,352 49,433 624,424 
168,463 7,960 102,050 49,447 614,415 
189,307 9,067 117,935 54,361 685,975 





dinary types of white and winter 
wheat. Supplies of CCC feed wheat 
have been delivered and used up. 
With the shortage of corn, more than 
normal demands are being made for 
feed wheat. 

Mills are taking all of the high 
proteins that are offered and are 
again interested in low protein 
wheats. Congestion at terminals and 
at interior mills has been cleared up. 
Some wheat has been sold to move to 
Hawaii through private trade chan- 


nels, the first since the end of the 
war. Other foreign outlets are de- 
pendent upon the CCC. Three car- 
goes are loading for France, two on 
the Columbia River and one on Puget 
Sound. The CCC indicates that it 
has substantial quantitics of wheat, 
but exact amounts will not be given 
out. Weather is favorable for fall 
plowing and seeding. Intermittent 
rains have put the ground in good 
shape and early seedings are already 
above the ground and looking well. 
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HEAVY RAINS CHANGE SOIL 


FROM TOO DRY TO TOO WET 


Beneficial for Early Sown Winter Wheat, But Seeding 
Retarded—Serious Delay in Durum Harvesting, 
Sprouting Feared—Frost Hits Corn Area 


With additional heavy rains report- 
ed last week over wide areas, condi- 
tions have changed from too dry in 
many areas to too wet for fall plowing 
and seeding operations. Killing frosts 
occurred in northern areas, extending 
down into southern Nebraska and 
scattered points in Kansas. The ex- 
tent of damage to corn and other 
late maturing crops is not yet cer- 
tain, but even in fields not caught 
by frosts so far, it appears that the 
chances of crops coming to full ma- 
turity without later frost damage 
are slim. 

A high percentage of the spring 
grain crops has been taken care of 
except in the durum territory where 
a serious situation prevails. North 
of Devils Lake, N. D., 60 to 70% of the 
durum is still in the swath or shock, 
and around Langdon the precentage 
is still higher, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., reports. Cool 
temperatures have retarded sprout 
damage, but there is a continuing loss 
of quality and test weight. Warm 
weather would naturally promote 
sprouting. 

Preparation of soil and sowing win- 
ter wheat continued last week where 
conditions were favorable. Additional 
moisture was especially beneficial in 
conditioning the soil in the area from 
the central portion of the western 
plains to the Ohio Valley and lower 
lake region, and in the Pacific North- 
west. It is still too dry in central 
and western Texas for the seeding 
and growth of small grains. Seeding 
winter wheat is mostly completed in 
Montana, western Nebraska, and 
western Kansas. The early sown 
fields are coming up to mostly good 


stands. Sowing oats has begun in 
the South. 

The week was unfavorable for small 
grain in North Dakota. Very little 
threshing was accomplished due to 
the wet weather and to some high 
winds. Some reports were received 
of grain sprouting in the shocks and 
swaths. Another month of favorable 
weather is needed to complete the 
harvest. Threshing the last of the 
small grain crop in South Dakota was 
delayed by wetness, but some progress 
was made in the afternoons. Yields 
and quality continued good to ex- 
cellent with only scattered reports in- 
dicating depreciation in color and 
quality. 

Showers in Nebraska have im- 
proved the condition of the soil for 
seeding wheat in extreme southeast 
and central portions. However, the 
southern tiers of counties extending 
from Furnas and Gosper east to, and 
including, Gage and Lancaster are 
still very dry and unfavorable for 
seeding winter wheat. The situation 
is much more favorable in southwest- 
ern Nebraska and the Panhandle 
where seeding is nearly complete. 
Seeding in central Nebraska is less 
than half done. East central Ne- 
braska is about one fifth done and 
southeastern Nebraska has_ barely 
started to plant wheat. 


Rains Heavy in Kansas 

Excessively heavy rains fell the 
latter part of the week over most 
of the southeastern quarter of 
Kansas, totalling from two to five 
inches, and effectively broke the 
drouth in that area. The northeast- 
ern counties generally had from an 
inch to an inch and a half of rain, 
which relieved conditions greatly. 








Photo through courtesy of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS—Looking over a display of tempting baked goods 
shown at the recent directors’ meeting of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., are the officers of the association, who were chosen at the 
meeting. They are, left to right: Fred Laufenburg, reappointed execu- 
tive secretary; Leo Rewald, Rewald’s Bakery, Milwaukee, new vice presi- 
dent; John Kappus, Kappus Bakery, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., new president; 
Fred W. Poehlmann, Poehlmann’s Bakery, Milwaukee, retiring president, . 
and Grant Van Ness, re-elected treasurer. 


Little or no rain fell in the north 
central counties and the western 
third of the state, which continues 
very dry. A considerable acreage of 
seeded wheat is up and seeding is 
well advanced in most of the extreme 
western Kansas counties. Top soil is 
generally dry in this area and only 
the summer fallow fields are making 
satisfactory growth. In the central 
counties, some seeding has been done 
in spite of poor moisture conditions. 

Stormy weather virtually stopped 
harvest operations in Montana and 
caused some damage to crops in the 
windrow, but materially benefited 
fall seeded grains, ranges. and pas- 
tures and provided needed moisture 
for soils to be tilled and planted this 
fall. Small grains were mostly re- 
moved from fields of the storm, but 
some bundled wheat in scattered ir- 
rigated localities remains to be 
threshed. A few late seedings of 
grains in Beaverhead county had 
failed to reach maturity and received 
some damage from frost, but general- 
ly speaking the cold, wet weather 
will involve only a delay in getting 
the grain in the bins. Snow ranged 
up to 15 inches in the mountains. 

Harvesting operations in western 
Canada are being resumed after a 
long delay caused by rain and snow. 
In some sections of the three prairie 
provinces no harvesting machinery 
has turned a wheel since the first of 
September. While some crops have 
been under water, the loss has not 
been as heavy as anticipated in some 
of the districts. Sprouting has oc- 
curred, grades have been lowered and 
some of the grain. going forward is 
now grading tough. The lateness of 
the season is prompting farmers to 
resume harvesting operations earlier 
than they would do under normal 
conditions. 

Cumulative rainfall figures from 
April 1 to Sept. 24, inclusive, show 
many points in western Canada re- 
ceived more than one third of the 
total in September alone. 


Frosts Hits Corn Crop 


Cold and snow in the Dakotas and 
northern Minnesota, tapering off to 
light or killing frosts in southern 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, 
stopped or retarded the growth of 
corn and other late maturing crops. 
Estimates of the percentage of Iowa 
corn which was safe at the end of 
last week ranged from 20 to 90, with 
the majority from 75 to 90. However, 
progress of the crop is so irregular 
that some soft corn is very likely in 
all parts of Iowa and much sorting at 
cribbing time will be necessary for 
safe storage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINY WEATHER REDUCES 
NORTHWEST ELEVATOR JAM 


Duluth, Minn.—Railroads have been 
given an opportunity to bring relief 
to quite a number of grain blocked 
elevators through the Northwest due 
to recent rains delaying threshing and 
reducing delivery at elevators. 

A survey showed that more grain 
was moved out in the past few weeks 
than was received, benefiting com- 
munities where the storage problem 
had become serious. 

Indication points to a liberal move- 
ment for a time, with railroads sup- 
plying more boxcars to shippers and 
local elevators doing a good job of 
unloading and returning empties back 
to country points for reloading. There 
appears to be no danger of car short- 
age or undue delay in unloading op- 








erations at local elevators, as the 


“peak of the movement has been 
reached. 
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Baking Quality of New 
Crop Spring Wheat 
Rated as Excellent 


Minneapolis, Minn. — There is an 
unusually wide range in the protein 
content of the new spring wheat crop, 
according to a survey just completed 
by the King Midas Flour Mills of 
Minneapolis. As in former years, this 
company collected, through its field 
agents and elevator managers, hand- 
threshed samples of wheat as it 
ripened. These samples, and others 
drawn at threshing time, were imme- 
diately tested for protein, then, on an 
experimental mill, ground into flour, 
from which test loaves were baked 
in the laboratory. In all, 884 sam- 
ples were tested, and they ranged 
from 9.40% protein to 18.10%, or an 
average for all of 12.90%. 

From the foregoing, it appears that 
northwestern mills this coming year 
can produce almost any type of flour 
their bakery customers require. The 
Northwest was favored with ideal 
weather conditions during harvest, 
with the result that wheat is thor- 
oughly sound and unusually dry; 
practically devoid of rain damage, 
rust, smut, etc. Flour produced on 
experimental mills has a higher ab- 
sorption than flour of comparable 
protein from last year’s crop. The 
gluten is mellow, of very satisfactory 
stability, and doughs up well. Finished 
loaves have received the highest lab- 
oratory scoring for volume, grain, 
texture and color. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO LABOR DIFFICULTIES 
EXPECTED IN NORTHWEST 


Seattle, Wash.—Negotiations be- 
tween milling companies and their 
employees in the Pacific Northwest 
are proceeding in a satisfactory man- 
ner and no strike is anticipated. The 
Flour and Cereal Workers Union 
(AFL) recently requested an increase 
of 10c per hour and mill management 
countered with an offer of 5c per 
hour increase but have now raised 
this to 74%c an hour. Union officials 
have this offer under consideration. 
Mill managers express satisfaction 
with the position of the union. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PITTSBURGH FLOUR MEN MEET 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — The first fall 
luncheon of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club was held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, Sept. 24. Phil A. Mohler, presi- 
dent, welcomed the members and out- 
lined plans for the year. D. T. Felix, 
flour’ broker, first president of the 
club, and A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., second president, were ap- 
pointed to write to the family of the 
late H. C. Veatch of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and express the sorrow of the Pitts- 
burgh club on learning of the death 
of Mr. Veatch. 


QQ aa” w= 
GRAIN MARKET TRADING 
HOURS ADJUSTED 

During October, trading hours on 
the leading grain exchanges of the 
nation are from 8:30 a.m. to 12:15 
p.m. Most cities reverted to stand- 
ard time, but Chicago remains on 
daylight saving time during Octo- 
ber, as provided by a city ordinance. 
To co-ordinate the periods of trad- 
ing, it was necessary for the markets 
located in cities of standard time to 
step up their sessions one hour. Aft- 
er Oct. 29, all markets will be on 
standard time and the trading hours 
then will be from 9:30 a.m. to 1:15 
p.m. 
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Rye Disappearance 
in 1945-46 to 
Exceed Production 


Washington, D. C.—On the basis 
of Aug. 1 condition, the rye crop was 
indicated at 27,900,000 bus—slightly 
above the 27,300,000 indicated a 
month earlier. This year’s crop, al- 
though about 28% larger than the 
crop of 25,900,000 bus in 1944, is only 
about two thirds of the 10-year aver- 
age production. With the exception 
of last year it is the smallest crop 
since the drouth year, 1936, the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says in a recent review. 

With rye stocks of July 1, 1945, at 
12,800,000 bus and likely imports of 
perhaps 2,000,000, supplies would to- 
tal about 43,000,000 bus, which is con- 
siderably below the 85,900,000 bus 
in 1943, when beginning stocks 
reached an all-time record peak of 
47,100,000 bus. The reduction in 
stocks was brought about by in- 
creased use of rye for industrial al- 
cohol and as feed in the past two 
years. 

Disappearance of rye in 1945-46 
will considerably exceed production, 
and further reduce the carry-over by 
July 1, 1946. The disappearance for 
food is expected to be 8,300,000 bus, 
seed 7,000,000, and for feed, alcohol 
and export 21,000,000 to 22,000,000 bus. 
Food consumption for 1945-46 com- 
pares with 7,800,000 and 7,900,000 bus 
in 1939 and 1940. 

The quantity of rye for feed will be 
unusually small, considering that most 
of this is fed on farms where grown. 
However, high prices for rye should 
make selling of the grain attractive 
and reduce the quantity used for ani- 
mal feed. In the first half of 1945, 
less than 2,000,000 bus of rye were 
used for alcohol and distilled spirits; 
in the preceding half year the quan- 
tity used was large because of short- 
age of other grains. If the quantity 
of rye used for this purpose in 1945- 
46 is very significant, some of the 
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other uses will be correspondingly 
limited, because it is not likely that 
stocks at the end of the marketing 
year will fall below about 6,000,000 
té 7,000,000 bus. The disappearance 
in 1944-45 was as follows, in million 
bushels: food 9.1, feed 19.5, seca 6.2, 
alcohol and distilled spirits 10.2, and 
exports 3.2, the bureau says. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PARTNERSHIP ANNOUNCED 

Philadelphia, Pa.— The formation 
of the Weaver & Young Co. is an- 
nounced by the partners, Robert E. 
Weaver of Philadelphia, and George 
G. Young of Kansas City, Mo., to 
sell machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies to the baking trade. The firm 
has actually been in operation since 
November, 1944, and since August 
has been registered with the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
City of Philadelphia. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


82 MEMBERS ATTEND 
BOSTON BAKERS’ OUTING 


Boston, Mass.—The final golf party 
of the season for the Bakers Club of 
Boston was held at the Nashua 
(N. H.) Country Club, Sept. 17. Don- 
ald Ramsay and Paul Mulvanity of 
the Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co., were hosts. 

Golf prize winners were: Class A, 
low gross, E. C. Johnson, H. A. John- 
son Co.; low net, John W. Morgan, 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. Class B, low 
gross, Dexter Taylor, J. B. Blood Co; 
low net, Lou Cosgrove, Wesson Oil 
Co. Class C, low gross, Granville 
Evans, Cream Fried Cake Co; low 
net, Myron Eastwood, Washburn 
Crosby Co. eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

The non-golfer’s prize went to John 
A. Reardon, Procter & Gamble, and 
guest prize to Paul Genest, Genest 
Bros. Bakery. There were 50 golf- 
ers in the tournament and a total at- 
tendance of 82. W. H. B. Brown, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was in charge 
of the golf tournament and Presi- 
dent Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Bak- 
ing Co., presided at the dinner meet- 
ing. 

















Europe’s 1946 Food Needs to Total 
Larger than Expected, Agency Says 


New York, N. Y.—Civilian food sup- 
plies in Europe have improved since 
V-E Day, but larger than expected 
imports will be needed in 1946 and 
probably for at least two years after 
that, the American Institute of Food 
Distribution reports. 

The nonprofit research agency says 
that recovery of agriculture abroad 
has been delayed by shortages of 
transportation, coal, fertilizer equip- 
ment and imported feed for livestock, 
plus the fact that inadequate govern- 
ment controls cause’ food black mar- 
kets. 

“Arranging for European peoples 
to get foods that they need and that 
will, incidentally, help protect farm 
prices in the United States depends 
upon the executive department and 
Congress approving a fairly heavy 
burden on the federal treasury,” the 
institute says. 

The organization says this may in- 
volve appropriating about $1,800,- 
000,000 for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
plus extending $10,000,000,000 “of 
long-term credits to European nations 
at low interest rates.” 

The food institute offers this ap- 
praisal of how later shipments over- 


seas will affect domestic supplies and 
prices if the government allows funds 
and credits for relief shipments 
abroad: 

Wheat: All current surpluses can 
be moved overseas. 

Livestock Feed: Any that can be 
spared can go to Europe. 

Dried Beans and Peas: All above 
domestic demands will go overseas 
but probably little from 1946 produc- 
tion. 

Rice: All supplies recovered in the 
Orient probably will be needed there 
but the government is expected to 
reduce its “take” from 1945 domestic 
crop. 

Sugar: Expected shortage through- 
out the world to continue until late 
in 1946. 

Fats and Vegetable Oils: Supplies 
increasing but adequate world quan- 
tities may not be available until sum- 
mer of 1946. 

Milk, Cheese and Dairy Products: 
Europe will need all we can spare 
for invalids and children until late 
in 1946 and longer. 

Meat: Europe will not have meat 
its people were accustomed to eating, 
until 1947 or later. 

Fresh, Dried and Canned Fruits: 
Europe wants any we can send. 
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PRIZE WHEAT FIELD—Charles S. Voigt, president of the Voigt Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mr. McMullin of Wood Lake, Mich., 
inspect Mr. McMullin’s prize wheat field. This field produced 52 bus per 
acre, and was sold for seed at $2.25 bu. It is known as the Yorkwin 


variety. 





Army Needs of Dairy Products, Sugar, 
Fats, Oils Cut in Half for 1945-46 


Washington, D. C.—Army food pro- 
curement plans for the 12 months, 
Oct. 1, 1945, to Sept. 30, 1946, call 
for the purchase of 53% less meat, 
48% less fats and oils, 51% less 
sugar and a 61% over-all reduction 


-in dairy products. 


Total food requirements are 42% 
below wartime estimates. Because 
of army inventories of some food 
items, of which major procurement 
is made in seasons of peak produc- 
tion, future procurement can be re- 
duced even more sharply than indi- 
cated by the percentage reduction, 
the War Department has announced. 

Wartime cheese inventories, accum- 
ulated in the early months of the 
year when production was at its peak, 
are now such that the army expects 
to buy no more cheese until well into 
1946. Butter procurement will be 
reduced by 62%; evaporated milk, 
57%; dry skim milk, 71%, and dry 
whole milk, 39%. 

Procurement will be reduced by 
44% for lard and 54% for shorten- 
ings and other edible oils, according 
to present plans. The issue of edible 
fats and oils has been reduced by the 
use of fats rendered in army mess 
kitchens and meat cutting plants. 

Army contracts for frozen eggs, 
spices, salad oil, lemon juice powder 
and dried eggs have been terminated, 
and the quartermaster’s department 
has reduced its purchases of dehy- 
drated vegetables and dry yeast. 

Frozen whole eggs, used in the 
preparation of the army’s ‘10-in-1” 
combat ration, are no longer needed. 
Termination of contracts for whole 
eggs totals $812,400. More than 1,- 
500,000 Ibs of spices and 6,000,000 lbs 
of salt will be available for civilian 
markets under army termination of 
contracts. 

Cancellations include the following 
items: sage 88,939 Ibs, ground ginger 
123,000 Ibs, cinnamon 322,000 Ibs, 
ground mustard 664,000 lbs; paprika 
18,000 Ibs; sauce, concentrated kitch- 
en 206,000 lbs, concentrated table 
383,000 Ibs, and nutmeg 30,358 Ibs. 

Contracts for salad oil, totaling 
803,000 Ibs .for September delivery, 
have been terminated. More than 
4,000,000 Ibs of lemon juice will no 
longer be needed, and termination of 
these contracts totals $2,000,000. Ter- 
mination of contracts for 10,537,138 
lbs of dried whole eggs totaling $15,- 


500,000 was also included in the lists 
of cutbacks. In September, an addi- 
tional 13,000,000 Ibs of eggs is ex- 
pected to be affected. 

Army procurement of dehydrated 
vegetables has been further reduced 
404,000 lbs of dehydrated beets at 
$198,000. Contracts for 4,665,000 lbs 
of dehydrated yeast, or $1,800, for the 
balance of 1945, are also being ter- 
minated. 

The purchase of evaporated apples 
also will be reduced 51% below earli- 
er estimates, apricots 62%, peaches 
55%, prunes 54% and raisins 59% 
and contracts were terminated this 
week for 6,886,000 Ibs of dried raisins, 
4,632,000 lbs of evaporated prunes, 
3,769,000 Ibs of evaporated apricots, 
and 1,600,000 lbs of dehydrated 
peaches. These represent quantities 
already contracted in excess of needs 
and not the total reductions in these 
items. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND OPA BRINGS 
SUIT AGAINST 25 BAKERS 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Cleveland district 
office of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on Sept. 24 charged 25 north- 
eastern Ohio bakeries with failure 
to establish ceiling prices. Suits were 
filed against the owners in federal 
court at Cleveland, asking injunctions 
against the defendants to halt their 
sales until ceiling regulations are met. 

Walter J. Heddesheimer, OPA act- 
ing enforcement attorney, said these 
bakeries have been notified three 
times and warned once, and had 
failed to file their original ceiling 
prices and semi-annual changes with 
the district OPA office. He pointed 
out this was the first enforcement 
drive against bakeries, which had had 
two and one half years to file their 
ceiling prices with the OPA district 
office. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OHIO BAKERS TO MEET 

Toledo, Ohio. — The N. W. Ohio 
Bakers Association will hold its fall 
meeting, Oct. 8, at 8:15 p.m. in the 
Casino Room of the Secor Hotel here. 
Henry V. Anderson, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., will speak on the “Importance 
of Quality Merchandise,” and a col- 
ored film, “The Inside Story of Cake 
Baking,” prepared by Swift & Co., 
will be shown. 
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Dependable Shop Performance 


@ For every requirement in bakery produc- 
tion and sales, Pikes Peak Flours bring added 
shop economy, wider flexibility, and in- 
creased customer preference for your breads, 
crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies 
and all sweet goods. Our mills are in an 
excellent position to serve you to advantage 
on all types of Pikes Peak quality flours— 
recognized by bakers for exacting unformity, 
dependable shop performance, and the sales- 
appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat 
in all your baked goods. 
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_— all the boys who 


wear this emblem and 
to all that have earned 
-the right to wear it 


Welcome Home 
and Thanks 


for a job well done 





GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LincvovLlaAa, RES BARA O 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Strange Rental 


HE traditional rent-paying cus- 

toms of some British landowners 
provide an interesting link with the 
past. 

Such customs generally prevail 
where estates have been originally 
bestowed by the government for out- 
standing personal services to the na- 
tion—or by the Crown in payment 
of personal obligations. 

On the anniversary of Waterloo, 
the current Duke of Wellington must 
travel to Windsor to hand a small 
silk flag to the reigning monarch. 
Tradition prescribes delivery of the 
flag as the annual rental for Strath- 
fieldsaye, the estate which was pre- 
sented to the “Iron Duke.” June 18, 
of course, is rent day each year. 

The Duke of Marlborough has to 
undertake a similar pilgrimage each 
year in order to preserve his right 
to live at Blenheim—ancestral home 
of the eighteenth century soldier 
Duke and namesake of one of his 
most famous victories. 

The Duke of Atholl holds his Scot- 
tish estate of Blair Atholl on even 
cheaper terms. All he has to do to 
retain his extensive holding is to 
present the reigning British sover- 
eign with a white rose from his own 
garden. 

Strange, too, is the custom prevail- 
ing in the Scottish village of Carn- 
wath. King James granted the place 
a charter in 1500, with the stipula- 
tion that a foot race be held there in 
mid-August each year, the prize to 
be a pair of red stockings made “from 
one ell of red cloth.” 

No historian can explain why the 
Stuart king should have selected a 
pair of red hose as the annual prize. 
At any rate, the Carnwath foot race 
is still held in August each year. With 
nearly four and a half centuries of 
uninterrupted scheduling, it is the 
oldest foot race in Britain. It may 
be the oldest continuously held foot 
race in the world.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Contrast 


PHILOSOPHIC soldier who is do- 

ing a turn in southern Europe 
writes of the contrast between what 
he sees there and what he saw at 
home. 

“Should a man,” he says, “return 
to this countryside, after being dead 
a hundred years, he would find his 
house and his land about as he left 
it. His house is made to last a hun- 
dred years, built out of the good 
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earth itself. His home, his land, and 
his way of doing things are to him 
more important than his life. 

“That is why they so gladly die 
here rather than take part in mak- 
ing a change. In America we cling 
to life and accept change. For who, 
dead in America a hundred years, 
would recognize his home if sudden- 
ly restored to life?” 

Apropos of this, we read current- 
ly that a number of magazine pub- 
lishers visited southern neighbors 
on this continent to investigate pub- 
lishing opportunities. A leading 
house decided not to go ahead with 
its plans, the reason being that social, 
economic and political traditions in 
these older civilizations present in- 
surmountable obstacles to American 
enterprise.—Through the Meshes. 


@® “Baby Talk”—the publication, not 
what you said to the blonde—reports 
a rising birth rate for the first five 
months of 1945, contrary to expec- 
tations. Maybe the storks are jet- 
propelled these days. Anyway, its new 
food business, however it came 
about.—Food Industries. 


Midget Horse 


MIDGET horse was discovered 

recently in the breaks of the 
San Juan river canyon in southern 
Utah. The shaggy little animal, who 
is similar to the horses discovered in 
the Grand Canyon several years ago, 
measures 42 inches tall, weighs 190 
lbs, and is estimated to be five years 
old. 

The little horse was discovered by 
Dalton Meeks, a grazing service em- 
ployee, in one of the most isolated 
and unexplored areas of the United 
States. The horse is believed to be 
a descendant of the early Indian 
horses or strays from Mormon immi- 





grant trains which crossed the Colo- 
rado River near here in 1880. Graz- 
ing officials said that the midget’s 
small build was probably the result 
of the difficult existence of his an- 
cestors in the wild, dry canyons of 
the southern Utah wilderness. 


Feather Cloth 


HE feathers of 68 chickens— 

broiler size—will clothe a man 
and his mate when today’s experi- 
ment with a new synthetic wool 
moves out of the laboratory to the 
tailor shop. 

Textile experts of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. have made hens and turkeys 
rivals of the sheep.- They have devel- 
oped a new fabric that “looks like 
wool and is warmer, softer and light- 
er than wool,” but which is spun 
mostly from poultry feathers. 

Dr. W. A. Gibbons, research direc- 
tor of the company, said the feather 
fabric “can be dyed any color and 
possesses a brilliant luster. It is 
odorless and can be laundered in soap 
and water with no more shrinking 
than cotton.” 

The feather content of the new 
cloth is from 60 to 70%, he said. 
The rest of the fabric can be rayon, 
cotton, wool or nylon. Dr. Gibbons 
said the fabric won’t be marketed 
until he is satisfied with results of 
laboratory research. 

U. S. Rubber’s textile section man- 
ager, B. H. Soger, conceived the idea 
of cloth from feathers when he 
learned that the nation wastes some 
100,000,000 lbs of chicken feathers 
and about 30,000,000 lbs of turkey 
feathers annually, 


Let rumors be whispered that it’s 
impossible to get a ticket or a reser- 
vation for anything, even a flea cir- 
cus, and a queue will form. 
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Scapegoat 


HE term, scapegoat, is much used 

but do you know how it originat- 
ed? It is derived from the ancient 
ceremony accompanying the Day of 
Atonement, or Yom Kippur, which is 
the last of the 10 penitential days 
marking the Jewish New Year and 
falls in September. 

Before the destruction of the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem in 70 A.D. elaborate 
ceremonial sacrifices were carried on 
using a bullock and two goats. The 
priest of the Temple placed his hands 
on the head of the bullock and con- 
fessed his sins and those of his 
household and the: animal was then 
killed. 

Two goats were then placed before 
him, the killing of one caused the 
holy places to be cleansed from all 
impurities. The priest then laid his 
hands on the head of the live goat 
and confessed “all the iniquities of 
the Israelites and all their transgres- 
sions and all their sins” and sent the 
goat away into the wilderness. Hence 
is the origin of the term scapegoat. 
—Postage Stamp. 


Self- Seruice 


OR 15 years Paul Johnson fretted 

and stormed because he couldn’t 
get any service at the restaurant in 
Jacksonville, Fla., where he ate 
breakfast every day. Finally, he took 
matters into his own hands, after a 
brief consultation with the proprietor. 
Now he opens up the restaurant ev- 
ery morning, serves himself and the 
other early birds and then departs 
for his regular job.—Read. 


Life is not so short but that there 


is always time enough for courtesy.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Trust a Wife 


It would seem, this tall male 

Who strolls so casually 

In a kitchen—fresh cake, sniffed— 
Had reached maturity. 


Yes, a grizzled, long-limbed 

Fully grown-up man— ~ 

But watch him as he scrapes clean 
A chocolate-frosting pan! 


His happy wife, observing 
Such obvious, boyish pleasure, 
Chuckles to herself, as love 
Takes a husband’s measure. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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CUE FOR FLOUR EXPORTERS 

UCH is said by Secretary Wallace of the 

United States Department of Commerce, in 
his analysis of plans for reorganizing the com- 
merce agency, about export trade. First item, in 
fact, in the six-point program, calls for “a revital- 
ized foreign trade service to play a more effec- 
tive role, in co-operation with the Department 
of State, in the formulation of commercial policy 
and to promote vigorously a high level of for- 
eign trade on a sustained basis.” 

More specifically Mr. Wallace would, in co-op- 
eration with the Department of State, stimulate 
and strengthen the foreign service commercial 
personnel; provide adequate foreign service re- 
porting on economic conditions and trends, exist- 
ing and potential markets, trade and investment 
opportunities, changes in tariffs, trade regula- 
tions, etc; provide detailed information for Amer- 
ican exporters on the trade connections and gen- 
eral standing. of firms abroad; make current 
“spot” analyses of conditions abroad and provide 
detailed surveys of markets by foreign countries 
and by commodities; provide economic analyses 
designed to increase imports with a minimum dis- 
location of domestic trade, on the general theory 
that foreign trade today is a two-way street and 
that in the long run increased exports must go 
hand-in-hand with increased imports; and provide 
pamphlets and other information guides on the 
handling and use of imported products. 

An important detail of the plan, much of which 
must yet be implemented by the laying on of 
hands and financial blessing of Congress, is the 
appointment of three new assistant secretaries of 
commerce, one of whom is to act as the depart- 
ment’s spokesman in dealing with the Depart- 
ment of State on commercial policy, trade agree- 
ments and the commercial officers of the foreign 
service. He will also maintain close and benevo- 
lent contacts with business and the foreign trade 
community, and make himself responsible for 
execution of the foreign trade promotion program. 

The flour milling fraternity has been com- 
plaining rather bitterly of late, as it has indeed 
for many long years, of a lamentable lack of 
policy in Washington favoring the exportation of 
this country’s surplus wheat in the form of flour. 


Here, perhaps, lies the answer to the flour ex-" 


porter’s prayer. There may at least be a prayer 
mat, for those who will use it, in the office of 
the new secretary of foreign trade. 


CONFESSIONAL 


a seems appropriate to the hour that we should 
confess to our single conscious act of un- 
patriotism during these dark days of recent years. 
This has to do with our attitude toward what 
we are told was personally designated by the 
President, in a moment of high inspiration, as 
“wartime,” meaning that we must, as a gesture 
of earnestness in time of trouble, set our clocks 
ahead so that, for economy and personal immo- 
lation, we must burn our candles at both ends 
of the day instead of one. Our confession is 
that we simply did not pay a dang bit of atten- 
tion to it. 

We did, indeed, set our clock hands forward 
as a matter of convenience, but beyond that we 
lived our own life. The result was that as the 
lights in the homes of our neighbors threw their 
beams out on the snow and ice of winter in the 
pre-dawn hour when coon hunters were coming 
home from their labors, we were blissfully uncon- 
scious of it, secure in the knowledge that our 
thermostat would turn up the gas fire and that, 
in due time, we would have our breakfast in 
a warm house by the light of the bright win- 
ter sunshine. 

We took the greater, if unpatriotic, pleasure 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


in this because each morn we would think of 
our next door neighbor, the head of a great 
industry, condemned to live in his big house 
with only three rooms warmed by rationed oil, 
and three cars in the garage with neither gas- 
oline nor chauffeur, breakfasting in the bitter 
cold and thereafter trudging through snow and 
ice in the blackness of midnight to the trolley 
car, which would at the end of an hour deliver 
him within a few squares of his office to spend 
the day fighting the blue devils of lack of labor 
and rationed supplies. 

We were perfectly conscious, but not guiltily 
so, that we were in some way not doing our share 
to win the war. Yet we simply could not figure it 
out. In the great business of fighting the wars 
we were wholly willing to leave the task to those 
learned in war making and did, probably, do as 
little grousing as anyone we know. But when it 
came to faith in a directive that we could aid 
the cause by rising in stygian darkness and there- 
after burning our lights and fuel an additional 
hour or more a day, we just simply said the hell 
with it, and at this moment have no patriotic 
conscience crying out to us that we lengthened 
the days of tragedy and arrival at victory by as 
much as the width or length of a_ breath. 

Anyway, that is the way it has been, and now 
that this period of trying to make the people 
war conscious by adding to their real burdens 
the fool idea of setting up a system of synthetic 
time in winter is at an end, we come to confess- 
ing our guilt by claiming that there was. no guilt 
but a period of child’s play in a time of world- 
wide tragedy in which we chose not to share. 


eee 
NEW LESSON IN VARIETY 


OT long ago we commented, broadly smiling, 
upon widespread testimony to the effect that 


‘the GI likes army bread. There is plenty of 


authentication for this predilection in the journal- 
ism of the war and in the private and public testi- 
mony of every rank from dogface to top brass. It 
has become one of the legends of World War II, 
and upon it the breadstuffs industries have be- 
gun plotting the production practices of tomorrow. 

Imagine our confusion, therefore, when across 
the desk slid the contribution from a GI named 
Ostler which appears on page 38 of this issue. The 
caption as it was originally written was even more 
sensational, for where “GI’’ now appears the au- 
thor wrote the word “white.” That word we 
could not admit, for inspection of the author’s 


‘meaning and purpose renders it entirely mislead- 


ing. In fact, Sgt. Ostler would have been far hap- 
pier—and so would we—in choosing such a title 
as “GI’s Like Variety.” That, in fact, is all that 
the sergeant says. 

GI’s apparently don’t like Spam, either. Or 
Lifesavers. Or a lot of other things of which 
they’ve had, for the time being, enough and too 
much. They’ll carry over their sensations of sur- 
feit into civilian life, probably. But the GI will 
be about as good a forgetter as he used to be in 
civies. His memory at best is not more than half 
as long as an elephant’s. And you won’t have to 
wait very extensively to see even S/Sgt. Ostler 
reaching for a slice of white—he and all the rest 
of the GI’s—in about the same proportion as re- 
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gards white and dark as has prevailed in the cen- 
tury or so since Dr. Graham wrote his fame into 
the history of bread. 

Meantime, for those who bring flour into the 
bread basket, here is the old lesson of variety to 
be read in new context. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BREAD 


ELL-WETHER of the few remaining leaders 

of nutritional science in this country who do 
not favor the established type of bread enrichment 
is Dr. Elmer V. McCollum, research professor of 
bio-chemistry in the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University. These oppo- 
nents of the synthetic vitamin and mineral en- 
richment of white flour and bread would not have 
us return to the prewar white loaf. They would 
attain enrichment another way. The loaf they 
would give us is described by Dr. Lela E. Booher, 
chief nutritionist of General Mills, with her char- 
acteristic pungency of word-choice, as “physio- 
logical bread.” 

Dr. McCollum’s theoretical loaf is described in 
an article written by him for Science magazine. 
It would contain, in addition to milk, generous 
amounts of waste products from the manufacture 
of brewers’ and distillers’ yeasts, plenty of corn 
and wheat germ and possibly a liberal smatter- 
ing of soybean. All these materials have merit. 
They have had enthusiastic and insistent advo- 
cates, and to some extent they have been used. 
They would bring vitamins into bread, though in 
varying and unpredictable quantities. They would 
produce a highly flavored but rather dark loaf. Es- 
sentially the loaf would be a market specialty, 
subject to the well known market limitations of 
such specialities. But the crucial objection is that 
any systematic program of flour and bread enrich- 
ment based on such a product would be even more 
difficult to introduce and promote than have the 
generally-rejected whole wheat or natural-vita- 
minization programs. You simply can’t persuade 
people to eat physiological bread. 

Neither can you make folks consume a chem- 
ical formula. Most of the food we eat goes down 
the gullet not because it ought to but because we 
like it. Vitamins are chemicals, of course, but the 
slick thing about them is that when they’re 
synthetic additions to bread they’re no part of a 
nostrum and you don’t have to become a food 
crank or a crackpot’s guinea pig to get ’em. 

e@ee@ 


BACK TO CROP CONTROLS 


ASHINGTON’S lullaby for farmers remains 

unchanged as to tune but there has been 
some alteration in the lyrics. Only a short while 
ago the official line called for full farm produc- 
tion in the lush postwar years ahead. This was 
to be made possible by full employment and lots 
of exports. But now we hear from the Secretary 
of Agriculture that there must be some reduc- 
tion in over-all production next year to keep 
supplies in line with a prospective smaller peace- 
time demand. The Farm Bureau Federation 
echoes this conviction in such a way as to indi- 
cate that it is reconciled to an eventual return 
to the prewar crop control policy. 

Price meantime must be supported, and here 
begins the perpetual runaround. Price will af- 
fect demand, and with lowered demand there 
must be more support or less production, neither 
of which is good for us. One calls for more taxes 
and the other means fewer jobs for handlers, 
processors and other intermediaries in the food 
distribution system. Both will tend still further 
to lower demand in a progressively vicious circle. 

The reverse procedure would be large supplies, 
lower prices, no Ceilings, no subsidies, more jobs, 
bigger buying power, fuller tummies—and every- 
body happier except the agricultural politician, 
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Today's bread price margins are slim— 
and profits depend on efficient, smooth 
working production schedules. Town 


Crier is milled to meet these exacting 


conditions in your shop. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. = Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18{buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Manufacturers’ Census at 5- Year 
Intervals Is Wallace’s Proposal 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Wal- 
lace’s plans for reorganizing the De- 
partment of Commerce include a 
“synchronized” series of census re- 
ports as a means of making his 
agency more effective in creating 
“profitable production and full, gain- 
ful employment.” He would have a 
population and housing census and a 
census of business every five years 
instead of every 10 years as now, 
but he would have the census of 
manufactures every five years instead 
of every two as in prewar years. 
This spacing and general extension of 
the census program is designed to 
“balance” the surveys so that the 
business community can get “an 
equalized impact” in reading the fig- 
ures. The less frequent census of 
manufactures may prove some hard- 
ship, however, to industry, which has 
come to rely heavily upon it. The 
proposed changes would involve legis- 
lation. 

The Commerce reorganization, un- 
veiled after nearly six months of dis- 
cussion, called for realignment of the 
department’s mechanical organiza- 
tion, to carry out a six-point program 
that emphasizes statistical, manage- 
ment aid, and technical assistance for 
business and industry on a scale re- 
sembling the services provided by 
the Department of Agriculture for 
the farmer. 

Under the Wallace plan a full scale 
census of manufactures, mineral in- 
dustries and business, including retail, 
wholesale and service trades, would 
be taken in 1947 for 1946. A sample 
census of population would be taken 
in November, 1946, with results avail- 
able in the spring of 1947. There 
would be a consumer income study to 
provide an index of purchasing pow- 
er, immediate expansion of employ- 
ment and unemployment studies of 
the Census Bureau, and a program 
of current business, industrial statis- 
tics and detailed important export 
data. 


Would Add Three Assistants 


Under his reorganization plan, Mr. 
Wallace is to have three new assist- 
ant secretaries, one each for “inter- 
national trade,’ “industrial econ- 
omy,” and “small business.” The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is to expand its work on 
research, analysis and policy matters, 
but it is to be relieved of its business 
promotional functions which are to 
be transferred to the offices of the 
assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Wallace seeks expansion of the 
Commerce field organization so that 
it will be represented “in every im- 
portant metropolitan and industrial 
area.” He promises increased use 
of the business advisory council; men- 
tions plans for establishing new in- 
dustry advisory committees on the 
War Production Board pattern, pre- 
dicts that his department will work 
more closely with trade associations 
and national business organizations 
like the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the 
Committee of Economic Development. 

Among the Wallace suggestions are 
so-called “technological aids to busi- 
ness” which he hopes to provide 
through his Bureau of Standards. 
Expanding far beyond what he calls 
the “admirable” but “erudite” work 
now being performed by the bureau, 
the secretary hopes to put it to “more 


practical use” by promotion and ex- 
pansion of such services as its “re- 
search associate” plan by which 
groups of smaller manufacturers can 
send to Washington a technician who 
can work out specific problems for 
them with the. aid of the bureau’s 
laboratory and staff. 


General Research Planned 


Agreeing that the bureau might be 
doing research along the same lines 
as private laboratories, Mr. Wallace 
says it will undertake general re- 
search on widespread industrial prob- 
lems, particularly those affecting the 
small manufacturer. 

‘The department’s postwar pro- 
gram calls for intensification of 
the many management aid and 
technical services provided for 
business and industry and special 
attention to the needs of import- 
ers and exporters in re-establish- 
ing foreign trade contacts. 

In increasing its management aid 
work, the department would seek to 
provide business men with basic mar- 
ket analyses, including marketing 
guides and facts bearing on market 
potentials for various areas and par- 
ticular products. It would study 
trade regulations, seek the causes of 
business failures, prepare lists of in- 
dustrial and business establishments. 

Its operation studies would cover 
layout practices, stock control sys- 
tems, purchasing policies and prob- 
lems involved in entering new lines 
of business. Industrial relations 
studies would involve management 
techniques and methods of increasing 
efficiency. Many of the studies would 
be made in co-operation with univer- 
sity schools of business to expand 
informational and service resources 
available to business. 


Offers “Analytical Program” 


Also for business and for govern- 
ment, particularly for those who 
think in terms of the economic plan- 
ning predicated in the full employ- 
ment bill, is an “analytical program,” 
characterized by Mr. Wallace as “a 
barometric service in regard to the 
economic climate.” It deals with 
“basic economic indicators” such as 
the gross national product and na- 
tional income series; international 
balance of payments, and labor force 
data. Under it, Commerce would at- 
tempt “fuller over-all analysis of eco- 
nomic conditions and general out- 
look’”’; “analysis of regional economic 
conditions”; “analysis of potentiali- 
ties for industrial development of 
underdeveloped areas in the United 
States.” It also reports on current 
and long-term prospects of particular 
industries and trades and particular 
aspects of industry or business opera- 
tions, such as distribution costs, po- 
tential market studies, studies of raw 
material sources, and analysis of busi- 
ness fluctuations. 

Mr. Wallace promises that the 
Patent Office will be modernized 
to “stimulate and utilize” inven- 
tions, but says this step must 
await completion of the patent 
investigation, now proceeding un- 
der direction of the former direc- 
tor of economic stabilization, 
William H. Davis. 

As one means of publicizing and 
promoting new processes, materials 
and products, in addition to the pat- 
ent licensing system, however, Mr. 
Wallace proposes to carry over the 


wartime “National Inventor’s Coun- 
cil” into the postwar future, “so that 
it might serve as a clearing house for 
needs and inventions.” 


To Revitalize Foreign Service 


Mr. Wallace plans to co-operate 
with the State Department “to re- 
vitalize and strengthen the foreign 
service commercial personnel.” He 
calls for “adequate foreign service 
reporting on economic conditions and 
trends, existing and potential mar- 
kets, trade and investment opportuni- 
ties, changes in tariffs, etc.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BALTIMORE BAKERS’ CLUB 
WINS LEE MARSHALL CUP 


Philadelphia, Pa——The annual golf 
tournament for the Lee Marshall Cup 
was played at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Sept. 14, 15 and 16. The 
attendance was excellent, with ap- 
proximately 300 attending the dinner 
Saturday evening. 

The Baltimore Bakers’ Club won 
the tournament with a total of 24 
points. The Philadelphia Bakers’ 
Club followed with 21 points, and the 
New York Bakers’ Club was next 
with 18% points. The Central Penn- 
sylvania bakers’ group was fourth 
with 17% points. Unfortunately, the 
weather on the day of the tourna- 
ment was very unfavorable, but it did 
not prevent a _ keenly contested 
match, as the scores indicate. 

At the dinner Saturday evening 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co. and 
donor of the cup for which the tour- 
nament was played, presented it to 
the winning team. The Philadelphia 
Bakers’ Club was the host for the 
week-end, and, as usual, provided 
excellent entertainment at the ban- 
quet. 

Winner of the low gross score for 
bakers was J. Eames, and A. Alder- 
man won the same honor among al- 
lied men. Winners of the kickers’ 
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handicap were Louis J. Dudt, Henry 
Cordes, Lee Marshall, H. Divan, 
J. T. Schell, Thomas B. Schmidt, W. 
Caskey, L. Ellis, E. Timmerman and 
John Saylor among the bakers, and 
the winners from the allied trades 
were J. Murphy, Joseph Lee, M. Mor- 
gan, L. King, C. Cowan, R. Bauer, 
Ralph Morris, J. Bonoma, Eugene 
Nicolait and Fred. Hauser. 

A feature of the banquet was the 
celebration of the 25th wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dudt, 
of Pittsburgh, who were seated at a 
table with 25 Pittsburgh bakers and 
allied friends. Two beautiful cakes 
were on the table. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the entire week-end should be giv- 
en to E. P. Coates, president of the 
Philadelphia Bakers’ Club, and C. H. 
Bollinger, chairman of the committee 
in charge. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS PLAN FALL MEETING 

Chicago, Ill.— With the lifting of 
bans on conventions by the ODT the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society has 
announced that it will hold its cus- 
tomary fall meeting on Nov. 7-9 at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Robert 
R. King of the Interstate Cotton Oil 
Refining Co., Sherman, Texas, is 
president. Convention chairman: is 
George A. Crapple of Wilson and Co., 
Chicago; program chairman, W. B. 
Hendrey of the Edwal Laboratories, 
Chicago. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POTOMAC BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION IN JANUARY 


Baltimore, Md.—The Victory Con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers Association will be held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Jan. 27-29, 1946. Officers of the as- 
sociation are: president, Lewis G. 
Graeves, Charles Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, D. C; vice presi- 
dents, Paul G. Sayre, Storck Baking 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va; Philip J. 
Hauswald, Hauswald’s Bakery, Balti- 
more; L. E. Duncan, Merchant’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Norfolk, Va; Paul K. Cor- 
coran, Homes & Son, Washington, D. 
C., treasurer, and Emmet Gary, secre- 
tary. 
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BERLIN GERTIE—The GI’s penchant for naming everything he uses, 
rides, wears or gets his hands on has reached even to the ovens in which 
bread is baked as this picture testifies. Not content with giving one name 
to an entire unit, with tender care—or malicious thought—the GI bakers 
have named each oven section. S Sgt. John Kalagich checks the bread 
baked in these ovens by the 108th quartermaster bakery company, at- 
tached to the Seventh Army, located in the Vesoul area in France. 
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There is no uniformity in nature. Wheat 
qualities vary almost from field to field. 
Made-Rite’s reputation for uniform per- 
formance is strictly man-made. For the 
wheat that composes Made-Rite flour is 
carefully pre-tested before milling in our 
own well-equipped control laboratories. 
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English Wheat Harvest Satisfactory, 
But Acreage Off; Other Countries Poor 


London, Eng.—In England, in spite 
of showery and sunless weather and 
heavy thunderstorms in some dis- 
tricts, the reports of the wheat har- 
vest in the southern and midland 
counties are satisfactory. Although 
the weather has made it impossible 
to work at full speed, harvesting in 
early September was well advanced. 
Storms on some days delayed cart- 
ing, but it is stated that compared 


with last year the ingathering is 
well ahead. 

Yields in most counties are believed 
to be a fair average, but the area 
sown to wheat this year is estimated 
at 800,000 acres less than in 1944, 
and it is pointed out that the reduc- 
tion represents a lot of wheat calcu- 
lated at an average of 36 to 37 bus 
to the acre. 

In the latest European crop survey 
of the Corn Trade News, it is stated 


that from the continent there are re- 
ports of deficiencies in all the Euro- 
pean countries, as follows: 

Norway.—A deficient bread grain 
harvest. 

Belgium, Greece and part of the 
Balkans.—Disappointing threshing re- 
turns. 

British zone of Germany.—The 
news is of extensive damage to the 
harvest through excessive rains, with 
crops rotting in the fields; some ob- 
servers suggest that wheat yields 
will be 50% below expectations and 
that heavy imports will be necessary. 

Roumania and Bulgaria.—Reliable 
reports are difficult to come by, but 
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there is every reason to believe that 
the crops failed to get all the mois- 
ture necessary to full yields. 

Mediterranean countries.—All have 
harvested short grain crops this year 
and a recent purchase of nearly 
1,000,000 bus of Manitoba wheat by 
Portugal will not go far toward cov- 
ering the needs of that country. 
Spain, no doubt, is hoping to get a 
share of the Argentine wheat surplus, 
but is also anxious to buy wheat in 
the United States. 

France.—Very small wheat crop, 
estimates of production varying from 
148,000,000 to 164,000,000 bus. Nev- 
ertheless, bread rationing in France 
is expected to end on Nov. 1. Ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
French Food Minister for the impor- 
tation into Metropolitan France of 
5,520,000 bus of wheat monthly, a 
total of 64,000,000 bus for the full 12 
months. In addition, there exists a 
large carry-over of wheat from pre- 
vious harvests estimated at 72,000,- 
000 to 92,000,000 bus. The size of 
the old crop reserve is surprising, 
the obvious explanation being that 
growers have been holding their 
stocks in anticipation of a rise in 
price during 1945-46. The new price 
of 700 francs per 220 lbs (previously 
450 francs) for wheat of the 1945 
crop was announced some weeks ago. 
The Paris trade expects that a lot 
of old_crop wheat will now be mar- 
keted as “new crop” at the enhanced 
price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A Plan in Practieal 
Amerieanization 


Rivers, Ariz.—In the past two 
years, many recipes and much nutri- 
tion information for wheat flour 
foods which was supplied to a Japa- 
nese internment camp in Arizona by 
Wheat Flour Institute has been 
translated into Japanese. The ma- 
terial was used by Dr. Grace Law- 
son in teaching Japanese-Americans 
how to cook and handle foods, so 
they might qualify for various kinds 
of jobs when they were released 
from camp. A graduation was held 
and already, Dr. Lawson says, more 
than 75% of the class is relocated in 
jobs working with foods, adding that, 
“they have truly profited from these 
lessons.” 

Upon her return to civilian life 
recently after serving as the chief 
dietitian for the Rivers Camp of the 
War Relocation Authority at Rivers, 
Ariz., Dr. Lawson wrote Wheat Flour 
Institute expressing “sincere thanks 
for your gracious help in making our 
two years’ classes in Basic 7 here 
an outstanding success” and enclosed 
a sample brochure of some of the 
translated recipes and lessons. 

All of the students were Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry. Some 
could read and write English but 
for those who could not, it was nec- 
essary to make the translations into 
Japanese. Dr. Lawson told of the 
eagerness of these people for the 
translated instructions and said that 
thousands of sheets of the cook book 
have been carried by class members 
into their new work. 

Her class she referred to as a 
“plan in practical Americanization” 
and remarked that “you can rest 
assured ... your material like seeds 
has fallen on fertile ground.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW HOME SERVICE DIRECTOR 

New York, N. Y.—Helen C. Hamil- 
ton, former nutritionist for the con- 
sumer service department of General 
Foods, has been appointed director 
of the new home service department 
of Corn Products Refining Co. 
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JERUSALEM ALSO HAS 
A NATURAL ICE-BOX 


By C. C. ISELY 





R. STERLING’S restrained but 

whimsical mirth at the antics 
of the planners of the gargantuan 
icebox at Atchison, in The North- 
western Miller of Aug. 29, is a re- 
minder how susceptible we all are 
to propaganda. 

Visiting the Holy Land early in 
May, I was impressed with the orch- 
ards of citrus fruits, the trees gor- 
geously bedecked with yellow oranges 
and grapefruit. Piles of the yellow 
harvest were heaped on the ground 
awaiting market. Nothing was 
cheaper than oranges. While we 
were paying fabulous prices for 
scrawny ones in America, here good 
ones could be bought for 2c each. 
At Telewinsky, at the Red Cross 
touring office, baskets of oranges 
were on the desk where GIs could 
help themselves. We learned that 
Palestine produces more citrus fruits 
than any other area on the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. 

Returning to Palestine in mid- 
June, while waiting at the Lydda 
airport to ride with Captain Androni- 
vitch of the American consulate staff 
at Jerusalem, I bought a nice orange 
at the lunch counter for 25c. Oranges 
had suddenly become very scarce, 
and would be in scant supply until 
harvest inthe fall since there was 
no cold storage. 

One of the tours about Jerusalem 
included a visit to King Solomon’s 
quarries. The entrance to this old 
limestone excavation is on the north 
side of the old city. Our steps into 
the huge cavern were lighted by 
candles held aloft by the more spry 
GIs in our party. We stumbled on- 
ward and downward to these nether 
regions and the temperature dropped 
lower and lower -as we shivered and 
stumbled and gritted our chatter- 
ing teeth. The cave or quarry was 
enormous, and one might get lost. 
After floundering forward for what 
seemed at least a mile,-the guide 
decided he had given us our money’s 
worth and after a last speech per- 
mitted us to retrace our tired steps 
to the warmer June air and sun- 
shine. 

Forcibly reminded of my inability 
to buy oranges, though they were 
wasting but five weeks ago, suggest- 
ed the grand undertaking in our 
own state of Kansas where a stor- 
age house was already built, made 
to order by previous Kansas enter- 
prise. Why shouldn’t a Kansan be 
proud of his own state with the big- 
gest cold storage plant in the world? 

A week later I was at Tel Aviv 
visiting Mr. Cantor, the genial secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce of 
that new and up-and-coming Pales- 
tinian metropolis. We discussed all 
kinds of problems including blocked 
exchange favoring Britain, and Mos- 
lem threats to the Jewish settle- 
ments when Rommel was knocking 
at the gates of Alexandria. Men- 
tioning the surplus of oranges and 
now the dearth of the same, I of- 
fered him a tip at no cost which 
would be of incalculable value to the 
citrus growers of the Plain of Sharon 
spread about their city. “In May,” 
[I said, “your oranges were wasting 
on the ground. Now they are un- 
obtainable. You have a ready-made 
refrigerator over in Jerusalem at 
King Solomon’s quarries. We have 
in Kansas converted such a cave, 
near Atchison, into a cold storage 
plant. You could do that here. Store 






your surplus oranges against the 
day that they will be needed, with 
all the advantages of orderly mar- 
keting to bring prosperity to the 
farmers and good health to the peo- 
ple needing vitamin C.” 

Secretary Cantor pointed out the 
difficulty of trespassing upon the 
grounds of a 3,000-year-old tourist 
attraction for anything so commer- 
cial. Also he may not have been 
enthusiastic in helping promote a 
new enterprise in staid old Jerusalem, 
a rival metropolis. But he thanked 
me, nevertheless. 

The question now plaguing my con- 
science is, should I send Bob Ster- 
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ling’s humiliating exposé to Secre- 
tary Cantor? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURLAP ALLOCATION 


Washington, D. C.—Provision has 
been made for the allocation of bur- 
lap to new manufacturers of bags, 
the War Production board has an- 
nounced. Each application from new 
manufacturers should include a state- 
ment of the facilities available to him 
for the manufacture of textile bags, 
the maximum yardage of textile bag- 
ging material which can be processed 
on his facilities on the basis of 48 
hours’ operation per week, the min- 
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imum yardage of textile bagging ma- 
terial needed for economical opera- 
tion and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 

Kansas City, Mo.—Leon Jester has 
joined the staff of the C. J. Patterson 
Co. as production supervisory. He 
was superintendent for a number of 
years for Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries before joining the 
Patterson organization. He is a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Baking and has had considerable 
production experience in various 
plants. 
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A DEBATE ON ENRICHMENT 





F Dr. Elmer V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University had his way, 
says Food Field Reporter, the pres- 
ent bread enrichment program would 
be abandoned. Instead he would im- 
t prove bread by the addition of a com- 
bination of dry skim milk, dried 
yeast, wheat germ and corn germ. 
In contrast, Dr. R. R. Williams of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories contends 
that Dr. McCollum has lost sight of 
the “social, industrial and legal back- 
ground” which led to the present 
program of enrichment of bread with 
a limited number of specific sub- 
stances. These differing points of 
view are put forward in Science for 
Aug. 17. 

Asserting that he had never ap- 
proved the present legal method of 
enrichment, and that the term “en- 
riched” is misleading in connection 
with such a program, Dr. McCollum 
points out that, in the manufacture 






of refined wheat flour, “fa score or 
more of essential nutrients present in 
the wheat kernel are removed. To 
give such flour, supplemented with 
three vitamins and iron, so good a 
name as ‘enriched’ is misleading. It 
overstates the value of the flour in 
the mind of the consumer who lacks 
technical knowledge concerning 
foods.” 

Dr. McCollum points to the large 
amounts of brewers’ and distillers’ 
yeast potentially available, an? to 
the 100,000,000 Ibs of wheat gi.-1 
and 400,000,000 lbs of corn germ now 
produced. He also refers to the abun- 
dance of dry skim milk available to 
bakers in normal times. 

“These suggested additions to the 
bread mix are precious sources of 
nutrients,” says Dr. McCollum. “It 
seems folly for us to enforce by law 
an ineffectual supplementing of white 
flour when a much more sound policy 


for improving bread seems entirely 
practicable if promoted with effec- 
tive leadership.” 

Dr. McCollum says he has exam- 
ined loaves made with 6% of dry 
skim milk powder plus dry yeast and 
wheat and corn germ in amounts up 
to 3% of the dry matter of the bread 
mix. “Eleven combinations of the 
last three named ingredients were 
used. There was a small reduction in 
loaf volume and the loaves were 
darker in color as compared with the 
loaves without the wheat or corn 
germs. The texture was not such as 
would be rated high by any expert 
scorer, but all were attractive and 
had excellent flavors.” 

He then goes on to state, “It 
should be pointed out that every cri- 
terion of quality upon which com- 
mercial breads are judged, such as 
loaf volume, oven break, external and 
internal coloring, crumb, etc., repre- 
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much less uniform than usual. 
need for careful wheat selection and 
good milling is more vital than ever. 


Customers of F. W. Stock & Sons are 
protected from these hazards with com- 
plete laboratory control. A modern re- 
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of flour to meet 
your needs in 
these days of 
wartime uncer- 
tainty is this 
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plant, one of 
the newest in 
America. Three 
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milling “know how” in pro- 
ducing flours for leading 
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Dr. Robert R. Williams 


VITAMIN ISOLATER. — Robert R. 
Williams, chemist, was born in Nel- 
lore, India, of American parents. He 
attended Ottawa (Kansas) University 
and received his B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees at the University of Chicago 
in 1907 and 1908, respectively. He 
has done postgraduate work at Ohio 
Wesleyan, Columbia, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Ottawa Uni- 
versity, where he received his Sc.D. 
in 1935. 

Dr. Williams began his career in 
the Philippine Civil Service at Ma- 
nila in 1908, and since 1925 has been 
chemical director of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. He began try- 
ing to isolate vitamin B; in 1910 and 
26 years later the Williams extrac- 
tion process was undertaken on a 
large scale, permitting the complete 
formulation of vitamin B, for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Dr. Williams received the Willard 
Gibbs medal, 1938, Elliott Cresson 
medal, 1940, 8th Annual Award of 
Association of Grocery Manufactur- 
ers, 1941, John Scott medal of City 
of Philadelphia, 1941, Charles Fred- 
erick Chandler medal by Columbia 
University, 1942, and was designated 
Modern Pioneer by National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 1940. He is 
the co-author with T. D. Spies of 
“Vitamin B, and Its Use in Medicine.” 





sents fictitious standards, having no 
relation whatever to the nutritive 
value of the bread.” . 

Dr. McCollum’s ideas, set forth also 
in an earlier article (Bulletin of the 
Maryland State Health Department, 
17, No. 1, March, 1945) are the sub- 
ject of critical comments by Dr. Wil- 
liams. 

Pointing out, first, that no ade- 
quate nutrition program can be based 
on a consideration of bakers’. bread 
alone, he maintains that legislation 
to cover what should be included in 
bread for its nutritional improve- 
ment does not affect family flour, and 
the “hot bread” belt is an area where 
dietary reinforcement is especially 
necessary. 

As to the use of wheat germ, corn 
germ and dry brewers’ yeast, Dr. 
Williams says, “Their use has been 


‘ advocated before and the products 


have their merits,’’ but he contends 
that bread so enriched would be no 
more widely accepted by the public 
than whole wheat bread. “Any sys- 


tematic program of bread and flour 
improvement based on the use of 
these ingredients would be even more 
difficult to introduce than a general 
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Dr. E. V. McCollum 


BIO-CHEMICAL EXPERT. — Elmer 
Verner McCollum, physiological chem- 
ist, was born near Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas. He attended the University of 
Kansas, where he received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in 1903 and 1904, 
respectively. He received a Ph.D. at 
Yale, 1906, a Sc.D. at the University 
of Cincinnati, 1920, and a LL.D. at 
the University of Manitoba, 1938. 

Dr. McCollum was an instructor 
and professor of agricultural chem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin 
from 1907 to 1917. Then he became 
professor of bio-chemistry, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University, occupying that 
chair until 1944, when he was ap- 
pointed bio-chemical research pro- 
fessor. 

A few of the many committees and 
delegations Dr. McCollum ‘has served 
on include the international commit- 
tee on vitamin standards of League 
of Nations, 1931, and the delegation 
to the 10th Pan-American Sanitary 
Conference, 1938. He was consultant 
to Lend-Lease Administration, 1948, 
and to Industrial Hygienic Division, 
U. S. Army, 1943. 

Dr. McCollum has received the 
Howard N. Potts gold medal, Frank- 
lin Institute, “for distinguished scien- 
tific work,” 1921, John Scott medal 
from the city of Philadelphia, 1924, 
Newell Sill Jenkins medal from Con- 
necticut State Dental Society, 1927, 
gold medal of American Institute of 
New York, 1934, Callahan medal of 
Ohio State Dental Society, 1935. He 
has written several books on nutri- 
tion and relation of diet to growth 
and to disease, including “Foods, Nu- 
trition and Health,” 5th edition, 1940. 





substitution of whole wheat for whité 
flour.” . 

While admitting that the term 
“enriched,” as applied to the present 
program, might not be scientifically 
exact, Dr. Williams maintains that 
it was adopted on the basis of over- 
all considerations. He says the term 
“enriched” was chosen by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and adds that 
the term is now so well known that 
it has acquired a meaning which is 
well understood. 

“One may fully ascribe to Dr. Mc- 
Collum’s nutritional ideals,” concludes 
Dr. Williams, ‘and yet, without dis- 
respect for his scientific opinion, de- 
cide to support an ‘improved’ flour 
and bread which has been forged in 
the hot fires of prolonged and often 
tedious public hearings, which has 
been submitted to the test of trial in 
the Supreme Court and has com- 


manded the support of the industries 
concerned, as well as that of a large 
body of able and disinterested nutri- 
tionists. . . Effective action must 
be taken in the light of custom and 
existing legal precedent as well as 
in the light of scientific principles.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“HEALTH NEWS” COMMENDS 
NEW YORK’S ENRICHMENT 


Enrichment of bread and flour was 
sympathetically discussed in a page 
and a half article which recently ap- 
peared in “Health News,” widely cir- 
culated official publication of the 
New York State Department of 
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Health. Written by Dr. Jane Dale, 
the article covered the program as it 
has been conducted on a national 
basis and in New York state. Point- 
ing out that enrichment of bread and 
flour with specific vitamins and min- 
erals became mandatory in 1943 as 
part of the national wartime program 
for nutritional’ improvement, the 
writer stated: 

“In peacetime, federal control, op- 
erating through the regulation of in- 
terstate commerce, can reach about 
90% of the volume of flour produc- 
tion but less than 10% of the vol- 
‘ume of bread production. Therefore, 
the Council of State Governments, in 
conjunction with the federal govern- 
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ment, has recommended state provi- 
sion for uniform enrichment.” 

“New York,” Dr. Dale continued, 
‘is one of the states which have 
wisely decided to extend the bene- 
fits of enrichment beyond the period 
in which the war directive can op- 
erate.” An act amending New York’s 
Agricultural and Market Law and 
establishing vitamin and mineral 
standards for flour, bread and rolls 
will become effective Jan. 1, 1946. 

“Rigid adherence to standards will 
not be easy,” concluded the contribu- 
tor to “Health News.” ‘Difficulties 
arise in making quantitative deter- 
minations of the flour enriching in- 
gredients.” 








The Baker's 
Aim 


same—the production of 
bread that will gain new 


customers and hold old ones. 


at 
FLOSS ~ 
F LOUR ..... milled with the ultimate 


loaf of bread in mind. That 


is why it is so successful in 


the bakeshop and so tasty 
in the finished loaf. 


and ours is exactly the 
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Don’t You Know... 





URING the war years all employ- 

ers operating businesses coming 
in direct contact with the buying pub- 
lic have been faced with the prob- 
lem of courtesy. Help has been hard 
to get and even harder to keep, 
tempers have been on the ragged 
edge and the general attitude has 
been that inasmuch as there was a 
war on the sales person could get by 









BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 


@AG2/ You can’t fool 
these modern kids. They 
know which breads they like. 


with anything. As a matter of fact, 
the old adage about the customer be- 
ing right always was tossed out the 
window and a new thought about 
sales help being harder to get than 
customers was put into operation. 
So customers, if you please, were 
admonished to treat the help gently 
and politely. 

Now that the war is over and help 


do.. 


Add Bowman UPC* to your formula and you 
impart an almost ideal flavor, texture and last- 


. . . the War’s Over? 


Sales People Must Relearn Forgotten Courtesy Rules 


is becoming more plentiful again, 
buyers are not going to be so tol- 
erant. Don’t you know the war is 
over, is going to be the comeback 
now, and rude treatment on the part 
of the sales person will no longer be 
tolerated. Employers are faced with 
a problem of re-educating their sales 
forces, and the keystone of the pro- 
gram will be courtesy. 





ing freshness to every slice—of every loaf. This 
vast improvement is the natural result of the 
milk itself, Bowman UPC* nonfat dry milk 
solids, PRECONDITIONED for uniformity control. 


Then you know, as surely as night follows 
day, exactly what Bowman UPC* Mix will 
. every time and all the time. This milk 


‘“‘made for baker's use’’ not only enables you to 
offer your customers extra goodness, it gives you 





140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


more perfect control over your product... the 
aim of all modern baking. 


*BOwMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, PRECONDITIONED 
with not more than 1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 
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A courtesy campaign is not the 
easiest thing to plan, but it is es- 
sential if an entrepreneur intends to 
stay in business. No specific pro- 
gram will fit ail businesses, for much 
depends on the number of employees, 
the number of stores, etc. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., for example, is in 
the second year of an all-out cam- 
paign to develop greater courtesy and 
thereby build good will. Many of 
the ideas used, as described in a re- 
cent article in Chain Store Age, can 
be put to work in similar campaigns 
in stores or sales staffs of businesses 
of any size. 

Prior to America’s entrance into 
the war, Sears’ executives were con- 
vinced that the measure of good pub- 
lic relations is fundamentally the 
extent of good customer relations. 

Sears’ executives realized that 
they would be faced with the im- 
portant problem of inculcating in the 
minds of new employees and keep- 
ing in the consciousness of old em- 
ployees this basic truth: Without 
the good will of its customers no 
business can be permanentiy success- 
ful and that good will, which will be 
even more precious in the highly 
competitive period to come must be 
preserved at all costs. 

The management, therefore, ap- 
pointed a committee to devise ways 
to stimulate the employees’ interest 
in customers. The committee applied 
the same procedure that a live sell- 
ing organization would use in attack- 
ing its biggest problem. Analysis 
showed the committee that it had 
something very definite to sell. Em- 
ployees had to be “sold” complete- 
ly on the importance of service to 
all Sears’ customers. To sell this 
idea to employees, the committee 
agreed with President Arthur S. Bar- 
rows, who said, “We must first sell 
the executives of the company.” 

Therefore, the first step in this 
customer good will campaign was the 
release of a letter, signed by the 
president, to each executive of the 
corporation, whether in stores or 
home offices, outlining the respon- 
sibility of these men to set an ex- 
ample of courtesy and efficiency be- 
fore all other personnel. 

This was followed by another let- 
ter, also over the president’s signa- 
ture, to store managers, pointing out 
the objective of the company-wide 
courtesy campaign—to make every 
Sears store, 
however large 
or small, known 
as the friend- 
liest store in 
its community. 
T-his message 
pointed out 

g that although 

the primary re- 
sponsibility of the drive was on the 
store managers, the home office 
would furnish them with the neces- 
sary tools to do the job. 

The committee began developing 
tools to enable managers to carry 
forward this good-will-building cam- 
paign. These aids fall into two classi- 
fications: 

1. Educational pieces and constant 
reminders. 

2. Chainwide contests and the en- 
couragement of novel contests within 
individual stores. 

The series of posters placed for all 
personnel in every store to see the 
first year was in a humorous vein. 
This year they are of a serious na- 
ture. Each period a different poster 
emphasizes some point of customer 
service, such as “Have patience— 
your mother had” or “When you 
phone, put a smile in your voice.” 

Payroll inserts repeating the poster 
message are supplied to stores so 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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FINER BREAD 
N EVERY DAY 


Your baking results won’t see-saw up 
and down when you use HAVASAK 
flour in your formula. It is the kind 
of flour you can depend on to give 
uniform baking and machining action 
every day. 


That means less trouble and expense. 
for you and better bread for your cus- 
tomers. HAVASAK will help keep 
your loaf the way you want it all 
the time. 
















ABILENE, KANSAS 


SECURITY MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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that one may be inserted in each 
payroll envelope at least once a 
month. 

A series of small two-color stickers 
was developed, each carrying the like- 
ness of a different Sears’ executive 
and his message on good service and 
courtesy. For example, Personnel 
Director C. B. Caldwell says, “To the 
customer, you are Sears, Roebuck & 
Ca; 

These stickers are appended to cor- 
respondence sent from the home of- 
fice to store managers, division heads 
and other store executives as a re- 
minder that the firm is continuous- 
ly interested in good customer serv- 
ice. 
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During the first year of the campaign 
the general committee sponsored a 
prize contest and invited all employ- 
ees to participate. The 2,544 cash 
prizes offered totaled $10,000, rang- 
ing from first prize of $1,000 to 2,000 
awards of $2.50 each. Replies re- 
ceived from store personnel totalled 
11,873. 

On receipt of each report from this 
firm revealing that an outstanding 
bit of service had been rendered to 
a customer, a personal letter was 
sent to the employee involved from 
an executive in Chicago, commend- 
ing the employee for that specific 
courtesy. 

The letter also emphasized the fact 


that this was an example of the type 
of service which Sears wanted em- 
ployees to render to all customers. 

Copies of these letters, of which 
so far 1,562 have been written, are 
also given to the president of Sears. 
A list of the names is also supplied 
to the personnel director each period, 
with the belief that among these 
courteous, thoughtful people can of- 
ten be found those deserving of pro- 
motion. 

The 1945 campaign also continues 
the distribution of posters and 
monthly payroll stuffers and the in- 
dividual letters to employees cited 
for outstanding service to customers. 

The Sears service motto, impres- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK .OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Production savings in the bakery really 
begin in the wheat field. Country run 
wheat at the Hunter mills doors means first 
choice of the finest, unmixed grain, greater 
efficiency in milling and a straight-line 
movement from wheat field to bakery that 


spells economy. 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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sively phrased, was printed in black 
and red on heavy cardboard and 
was supplied in quantities to be 
placed at strategic spots in all stores. 
To this were added round reminder 
stickers pasted on time clocks: “Time 
is precious—Courtesy is priceless” 
and “There is always time for 
courtesy.” 

Two contests also feature the cur- 
rent campaign. Prizes going to 
stores for distribution to winning 
staffs total $12,000. 

In each of these contests each 
store manager appoints a committee, 
consisting of employees. Each com- 
mittee will serve for three months 
and at the end of that time it is 
expected to prepare a report on 
what it has accomplished with em- 
ployees and for the store in bring- 
ing about better and more courteous 
service to customers. 

Each report, with the manager’s 
signed approval, will go to the Sears’ 
zone or district representatives. The 
reports, grouped according to zones 
and sizes of stores, will be passed on 
to the good will committee in Chi- 
cago for judging and awarding of 
prizes. 

With each store’s report must also 
be a statement of how the prize 
money will be distributed if the out- 
let should be among the winners. 

So that large and small stores 
would have equitable shares if they 
won prize money, classifications 
were: $2,000 to a store having more 
than 200 employees; $1,000 to one 
store having more than 100 em- 
ployees; $750 to one store having 
more than 75 employees; $500 to one 
store having more than 50 employees; 
$250 to each of three stores having 
more than 25 employees each; $200 
to each of five stores having up to 
24 employees. 

The stores have also been encour- 
aged to conduct special contests to 
stimulate suggestions for improved 
service and better courtesy. These 
may be silver-dollar days, when the 
committee or manager passes out a 
bright dollar to each employee seen 
doing a courteous service for a cus- 
tomer. Or the contest might be 
“Orchids to. you” or awards for 
smiles. 

Many stores have worked out 
novel contests to stir extra interest 
and help the staff toward one of the 
prizes offered by headquarters. The 
Bremerton, Wash., store held a Cour- 
tesy Clinic, with the committee 
known as doctors and nurses. A 
semi-humorous questionnaire form 
was used for employee-checking in 
the presence of the three “consulting 
physicians.” 

Every member of the staff, from 
the store manager down, was “ex- 
amined” and, on passing the “exam- 
ination,” signed a card pledging him- 
self to conduct himself courteously. 

A courtesy campaign is also being 
conducted in the mail order depart- 
ments. The campaign is centered 
around slogans like “Courtesy can 
be mailed.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS GET SERVICE AWARDS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Three veteran Buf- 
falo workers of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. have received spe- 
cial insignias for completing 20 
years of service in the food chain’s 
bakery division. They are Howard 
Hartel, who has been employed in 
the shipping department of the Buf- 
falo bakery since it was first opened; 
Fritz Bohnhorst, who has_ served 
nearly two decades as a dough mixer, 
and Andrew Swiatek, a bread oven 
specialist. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


The best testimonial to the real value of any 
flour is the verdict of those who bake it 
year after year. Polar Bear has an impressive 
list of steady buyers among America’s most 
successful bakery operators—a list that testi- 
fies to the quality principles that guide the 
millers of this fine flour. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ee MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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OPA Supplements 
Price Relief 
Appeal Order 


Washington, D. C.—To supplement 
a general announcement of a new 
provision that became effective Sept. 
15, 1945, for indivdual price adjust- 
ments of specific items for manufac- 
turers who can show that they face 
production at a loss under existing 
ceiling prices, the Office of Price 
Administration has given the fol- 
lowing explanations: 

No adjustment will now be made 
under this action that could be made 
under Supplementary Orders 118 and 
119, the reconversion individual ad- 
justment orders of July 23. 

An applicant for relief must be a 
manufacturer of one or more of the 
products listed in the appendix to 
the orders and in addition he must 
be able to show that both the follow- 
ing conditions exist: (1) In the past 
three or more months, his business 
operations as a whole have been con- 
ducted at a loss, or will be so im- 
mediately, as a result of recent 
changes in industrial conditions, and 
(2) the existing or prospective loss 
is for some basic or persisting cause 
and not due to seasonal or non- 


recurring factors, or is not due toa °- 


reduction in volume of production be- 
low the normal economic capacity of 
the plant. 

If all products manufactured by an 
applicant are eligible products, then 
the applicant may expect to receive 
an adjustment up to the amount nec- 
essary to compensate him for the 
loss. If only a part of the products 
are being produced at a loss, the 
OPA-will permit price increases on 
only those products. 

Increases granted under this action 
may be passed on at subsequent lev- 
els of sale only where specifically au- 
thorized under present regulations or 
in specified adjustment orders. 

Where present regulations do not 
permit the increase to be passed on, 
OPA may authorize an increase on 
resale. The agency said, however, 
that where such. authorization is 
made, the order granting the increase 
to the manufacturer will specify the 
amount that may be added to the 
production cost and passed on. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Industry Advisory 
Committees Will 
Be Kept “On Call’ 


Washington, D. C. — Industry ad- 
visory committees of an over-all type 
will be retained on an “on call’ basis 
until the War Production Board is 
liquidated, WPB announced recently 
in issuing supplementary rules to 
govern its advisory groups. 

During the present demobilization 
and reconversion period, certain in- 
dustry committees that represent 
segments of major industries will be 
dissolved. Over-all type committees 
will continue to function. As an ex- 
ample, WPB pointed out that the 
over-all construction machinery in- 
dustry advisory committee would re- 
main intact, but that such specific 
industry segments as the snow plow 
manufacturers’ committee and con- 
crete paver manufacturers’ commit- 
tee would be dissolved. 

The Attorney General has assured 
WPB that the agency may continue 
to confer with industry advisory com- 
mittees “until the time the present 
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authority of the WPB under the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act, as amended, 
terminates.” 

WPB also announced that certifi- 
cates of appreciation will be forward- 
ed to 8,000 members of the 792 com- 
mittees now active as well as to in- 
dustry members formerly associated 
with the agency’s advisory groups 
since the first one was formed late 
in 1941. Each certificate will ex- 
press the appreciation of J. A. Krug, 
WPB chairman, for their “loyal serv- 
ice to a grateful nation.” 

Throughout the war, industry was 
invited to advise on methods of meet- 
ing requirements of the armed serv- 


ices and essential civilian needs, 
through their representative groups, 
in conference with government offi- 
cials. Swiftly changing aspects of 
the war and new international situa- 
tions sometimes made it necessary 
for the government to consult more 
frequently with businessmen closest 
to the problems of production—men 
who represented a cross-section of 
every American industry. 

Aided by the advice and informa- 
tion provided by such businessmen, 
WPB was able to push through vital 
steel manufacturing projects, provide 
the electronics industry with diamond 
dies capable of drawing copper wires 
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8/10,000 of an inch in diameter, or 
assure manufacture of low-end tex- 
tile items for war workers. 

The agency emphasized that it 
would continue to seek the advice of 
industry members whenever new 
plans affecting production are to be 
formulated or changed. WPB will con- 
tinue to schedule meetings whenever 
any three committee members make 
the request and the proposed agenda 
concerns WPB. 

WPB division directors will be 
designated automatically as govern- 
ment presiding officers, pending for- 
mal replacement of those presiding 
officials who have already left. 
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Fermentation is Our |B 


Proper fermentation is the prime secret of successful 
baking. That’s why good bakers.everywhere depend 
upon Fleischmann for tested fermentation ingredients 
that do not vary in quality, strength and uniformity. 
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For 77 years Fleischmann has worked with bakers in help- 
ing to make the world’s best bread. The experimental and 
scientific research work carried on by The Fleischmann 
Laboratories on the developing of yeast to its present high 


standards is world-renowned. 


But that goes for every fermentation ingredient that 
Fleischmann has developed. Each has been put through 
exacting laboratory and baking tests to make quality and 
performance assured. Fleischmann’s Fermentation Ingre- 
dients do not leave quality baking to chance. 


Every scientific skill has contributed to Fleischmann’s 
efforts to aid the baker in bringing about excellent fermen- 
tation results in his products — products which bespeak 


quality, goodness and flavor. 
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Manpower Problem 
Aired at Meeting 
of Illinois Bakers 


Chicago, Ill—The food industry is 
a “forgotten industry” as far as man- 
power is concerned, Frank H. Abeln 
of the Chicago office of the United 
States Department. of Agriculture 
told the Associated Bakers of Illi- 
nois at an area meeting Sept. 11, in 
Rock Island, Ill. Remarking that most 
people seem to take food for granted, 
Mr. Abeln declared that the food in- 
dustry is having more trouble than 
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most industries in recruiting work- 
ers. 
Mr. Abeln, who has been handling 
labor relations for the entire food in- 
dustry in the state of Illinois for the 
past year and a half, offered the 
bakers some encouragement, however, 
prophesying that their labor prob- 
lems will soon solve themselves in 
the regular course of events. 

Congratulating the bakers for do- 
ing an excellent wartime job of feed- 
ing the civilian population, he said, 
“you, too, have been workers in the 
war effort by providing food which 
has enabled civilian war workers to 
stay on the job.” 





Business 


Entrance to Fleischmann 
Laboratories in New York City 
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Mr. Abeln expressed the hope that, 
with this wartime achievement as a 
beginning, “the food industry will 
soon become so well recognized that 
it will automatically fall into the 
same category as steel, automobiles 
and radar.” “Should this come 
about,” he continued, “the standard 
of living for both employers and 
workers in the food industry may 
match those of other industries.” 
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The B. J. Phillips bakery at Chil- 
ton, Wis., has moved from its former 
location into a building formerly oc- 
cupied by a bank. 




















Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Made especially for bakers, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast can be depended upon 
for its well-known quality, strength, 
unfailing uniformity, and balanced 
fermentation. Bakers do not have to 
guess results with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Scientifically-developed quality fermentation 
ingredients for uniform fermentation in each 
type of dough are basic essentials. That’s what 
every baker can count on, when he uses 


FLEISCHMANN’ 


Fleischmann’s Diamalt Malt Syrup — 
Dry or Liquid 

Diamalt in dry or liquid form, depending 
upon your requirements, promotes vigorous 
yeast action, resulting in healthy fermenta- 
tion. Made of the finest grains obtainable, 
Diamalt also assists in prolonging fresh- 
ness, imparts a delicious flavor and gives 
a pleasing “bloom.” 


Business. 


Fleischmann’‘s Dough Improvers — 
Arkady & Fermaloid Brands 


These high-quality dough improvers 
produce a more rapid conditioning of 
the dough and aid in imparting bccter 
loaf characteristics. Fermaloid, in addi- 
tion to offering the advantages of Ar- 
kady aids in overcoming “bucky” doughs. 


Fleischmann’s Fermentation Ingredients, and 
that’s why we say again, and will continue to 
say again and again — Fermentation Is Our 


Yeast, Diamalt Syrup, Arkady & 
Fermaloid Dough Improvers 
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Reconversion Points 
Opposed by Small 
Business Group 


Chicago, Ill.—Protesting that many ~ 
of President Truman’s 21 points for 
reconversion are opposed to the best 
interests of small business, Fred A. 
Virkus, chairman, has called an emer- 
gency session of the members of the 
Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations to draft counter 
proposals for the guidance of Wash- 
ington. 

“The best action that Congress 
could take at this time,” said Mr. 
Virkus, “would be legislation to re- 
move the bureaucratic yoke from the 
neck of small business and let us 
work out our own salvation. We 
have always been able to do that in 
the past. We can do it now.” 

Mr. Truman contradicted himself, 
Mr. Virkus declared, in assuring the 
nation that Congress would provide 
“adequate protection and encourage- 
ment to small business” when, in the 
same message, he listed for imme- 
diate action such measures as $25 a 
week unemployment compensation, a 
minimum wage well above the war- 
time level, the indeterminate contin- 
uance of wartime controls, the im- 
practicable full-employment bill, fed- 
eral retention of employment offices, 
the so-called Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, and encouragement 
of huge investment in private hous- 
ing in competition with government- 
paid-for, tax-exempt public housing 
projects. : 

“Enactment of these points into na- 
tional laws, as the President demands, 
would mean not less but vastly more 
bureaucracy and regimentation to 
harass small businessmen,” Mr. Vir- 
kus declared. “The war is over. 
Small business is eager to move for- 
ward immediately to the resumption 
of manufacturing and trade on a 
peacetime basis. We prefer free mar- 
kets to government priorities as a 
source of adequate materials. We 
prefer easily available private financ- 
ing to the infinite red tape of gov- 
ernment loans. And if Mr. Truman’s 
proposed technological improvements 
include any such visionary and cost- 
ly schemes as Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace’s business county- 
agent system, we want no part of it. 

“Congress can most definitely help 
small business by removing all 
hampering controls, by giving us an 
open opportunity to employ war 
workers and veterans instead of en- 
couraging malingering, by returning 
the federal employment offices to the 
states where they belong, by refusing 
to countenance even the beginning of 
a new era of boondoggling through 
the vague terms of the so-called full- 
employment bill. 

“The greatest encouragement that 
can possibly be given to small busi- 
nessmen is to take off the restric- 
tions now.” 

The Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations, founded in 
1942, is composed of trade associa- 
tions and other groups, as well as of 
individual businessmen in all parts 
of the United States. 

The emergency session, which will 
be merged with the annual meeting 
of the conference, will be held in Chi- 
cago Oct. 15-17. 
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clear, hung over the village 

of Paestum, Italy, silhouet- 

ting the hulking shoulders of the 
mountains, and etching the faces of 
soldiers as they crouched in fox holes 
below, peering into the shadows. 
From high in the mountains came the 
recurring crr-raash of German artil- 
lery. It was cold and wet and muddy. 
Suddenly the figure of a man 
clutching something under his arm 
moved swiftly from the narrow road 


A BOMBER’S moon, bright and 
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that bordered the camp, and disap- 
peared into the company’s mess tent. 
As if by magic six men sprang up 
and darted after him. 

“Did you get any?” one GI asked. 

The soldier who had entered first, 
Pvt. Joseph Paluszkiewicz of Ohio, 
grinned. “I got a couple of ’em,” he 
said. “On the table there.” 

Some one dréw the tent flaps tight; 
a match was cautiously scratched; 
and in the flickering light the men 
looked eagerly upon the results of a 


night’s foraging: two loaves of fresh 
bread! 

The GI’s let out a whoop! BREAD! 
Knives were jerked from drawers! 
Plum jam was snatched from shelves! 
In a matter of seconds a bread feast 
was begun! For these men, now vet- 
erans of the Italian campaign, had 
not tasted bread in three months. I 
know. I was one of them. 

Landing at Paestum shortly after 
D-DAY in 1943, we had existed on C 
rations and the rock-hard C ration 
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WON THIS AWARD 
dome sinty years age 
Today that same standard of ex- 
cellence characterizes the flours 
produced in our modern mill, 
equipped with the best that milling 


science has devised in the past half 
century. 


of 


REX and CHARM 


are bakery flour brands that you 
can be sure are milled to meet the 
exacting demands of modern bak- 
ery production methods. They give 
you vital fermentation tolerance, 
easy working doughs and fine flavor 
in the finished loaf. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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We Liked GI Bread—OneEe! ss). 


crackers for 90 consecutive days. We 
were starved for bread. And at last 
our bread scout had been successful. 
You may sing the praises of mother’s 
bread or beaten biscuits, but I only 
know that nothing tasted delicious 
until that muddy, memorable evening 
when Pvt. Paluszkiewicz slipped out 
of the darkness, carrying from some 
unknown oven, two loaves of fresh, 
warm bread! 

This happy episode was followed 
by another unhappy breadless period. 
For this was still in the early stages 
of the Italian campaign. Men con- 
tinued eating C rations and munch- 
ing the dreary C ration crackers. 

As the campaign gained momen- 
tum, however, supply channels _ be- 
came stabilized, Quartermaster bak- 
eries were organized, and amid cheers 
and wonderment, white bread ap- 
peared for the first time on the GI 
menu. In the beginning men would 
pick up a slice and stare at it. Then 
eat it like cake. After long fasting 
it was a dessert. Only those who 
have lived on tasteless C ration crack- 
ers meal after monotonous meal can 
appreciate how sweet bread can be. 

Six months passed. White bread 
appeared daily on our menu. A year 
went by and we moved from Paestum 
to Naples to Rome, accompanied by 
white bread with each meal. The 
GI’s being the most human of crea- 
tures, began to gripe about this lack 
of variety. ‘We're getting tired of 
white bread all the time,” they com- 
plained to Mess Sergeant Peter Tam- 
bellini of Pennsylvania. ‘Why can’t 
we get some whole wheat bread? Or 
rye?” 

“What can I do about it?” asked 
Sgt. Tambellini. “I draw the bread 
from the Quartermaster bakery com- 
pany. All they get is white flour. 
All they bake is white bread. So 
that’s all we can get.” 

And so that was that. But the 
griping continued. Men who have 
not seen a slice of whole wheat or 
rye bread in years hunger for va- 
riety. 

We kept moving. From Rome to 
Florence to the Appenine Mountains. 
White bread was with us almost 
every step of the way. Every day. 
Now every man was tired of it. Every 
man wanted a change. 

And that is the situation at this 
moment. White bread, once enthusi- 
astically welcomed as the king of the 
GI mess hall, has taken a nasty tum- 
ble from his throne. -Nor is this 
change of heart so amazing. Army 
meals tend toward monotony, and 
everyone likes variety, including the 
American soldier. And why not? He 
has been reared in a country rich in 
bakers skilled in producing wheat 
bread, plain or caraway rye, cracked 
wheat, Russian rye, raisin, pumper- 
nickel and others. Small wonder, 
then, that he misses this wealth of 
variety, and that years of deprivation 
have sharpened his appetite for them 
to a degree that will definitely sur- 
prise family, friends and the neigh- 
borhood baker. 

Which all adds up to exactly what? 
Just this. The progressive baker will 
do well to remember that when our 
6,000,000 soldiers come marching 
home .they will carry this craving 
straight into their homes and into 
his bakery. GI’s will demand the 
specific foods they’ve craved during 
the long years overseas. And from 
the American baker the demand will 
emphatically be not for white bread 
but for whole wheat and raisin and 


rye! 
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ARE ae BAGS « . 


BURLAP 
OR 
COTTON 






















Wer would like to tell you that you can have all of 
We will do 


either kind—burlap or cotton—that you want. 





our best to give you exactly what you wish. But peace did Pes 


\ _ammee 


not automatically bring a solution to the bag fabric problem. 





Bag orders are still piling up against a shortage of fabrics— 
huge quantities of foods and other materials are still being 
shipped overseas. Therefore, it will probably take several 


months to stabilize the fabric supply situation. 


However, we do know this for swre—whichever one of these 





fine Chase bags you get, it will be the best of its kind—pre- 






cision made, brilliantly printed, always dependable. Remember 






—turn to Chase for better bags. 







COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 











BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
- A E A CG ©. DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, WN. C. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. oF tae remnant siete Gaath, FAA. 






NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Growth of Canadian 
Baking Industry 
Shown in Report 


In Canada, for many years, bread- 
making was chiefly a domestic art. 
But with the development of towns 
and cities the baking of bread grad- 
ually passed from the domestic cir- 
cle to the family baker. 

This continued for a long period, 
until, at the beginning of. the present 
century, a new phase was marked. 
With the advent of mechanical pow- 
er and automatic processes, also the 
improvement in transportation, the 
bread industry has made rapid prog- 
ress within the last decade. Before 
the present war it ranked tenth in 
value of products made, third in the 
number of persons employed and 
sixth in the amount of salaries and 
wages paid. With the tremendous 
expansion in war production, how- 
ever, the relative importance of the 
industry declined. 

The total number of firms in the 
“bread and other bakery products in- 
dustry”. reporting to the Dominion 
government on operations for the 
year 1943 was 2,996 and they were lo- 
cated by provinces as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 14; Nova Scotia, 95; 
New Brunswick, 81; Quebec, 1,094; 
Ontario, 1,091; Manitoba, 131; Sas- 
katchewan, 97; Alberta, 135, and 
British Columbia, 258. 

Hotels, restaurants and public in- 
stitutions which bake their own bread 
are not required to report their op- 
erations, and statistics relating to 
these are, therefore, not -included. 
The 2,996 establishments classified in 
this category reported in 1943 a 
capital investment of $57,067,417; 
they furnished employment to 26,- 
829 persons who were paid $32,891,- 
060 in salaries and wages, and pro- 
duced goods which had a selling value 
of $120,445,625. They also spent $56,- 
951,269 for materials, most of which 
are of domestic origin. 

A substantial improvement in the 
operations of the industry was re- 
ported in 1943. The value of products 
increased by $16,356,371 or 15.7% as 
compared with the previous year. 
There was also an increase of 1,308 
in the number of persons employed 
and $3,843,823 in the salaries and 
wages paid. 

A feature of employment conditions 
during 1943 was the continued dis- 
placement of male workers by fe- 
males. Female employees increased 
by 1,540, while male employees de- 
clined by 232, making a net increase 
of 1,308 persons. 

The principal products of the in- 
dustry, as indicated by their values, 
were, in order of their importance, as 
follows: Bread, $68,358,951; pies, 
cakes, cookies and pastries, $40,612,- 
916, and buns, $9,263,415. 
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CEILING TO BE SET ON 
COCOA IMPORTS BY OPA 


Washington, D. C.—A method has 
been provided for establishing the 
ceiling prices importers may pay di- 
rectly to foreign sellers for cocoa 
products, and maximum prices at 
which importers and subsequent buy- 
ers may sell, the Office of Price 
Administration announced recently. 
These ceilings will be in line with 
the March, 1942, ceiling prices estab- 
lished for sales of domestic cocoa 
products. 
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The provisions, effective Sept. 4, 
1945, are necessary because prices for 
the imported products have increased 
substantially above the March, 1942, 
levels. It is expected that the new 
ceilings on prices paid by importers 
for cocoa products will in general 
be about 50% less than current im- 
port prices. 

Imported commodities covered by 
the action are used principally in 
the manufacture of candy and other 
confections. They include: 

1. Chocolate liquor, which is a 
solid or semi-plastic food produced 
by finely grinding cacao beans. 

2. Sweet chocolate coatings, made 


by mixing and grinding chocolate 
liquor and sugar, with or without 
added cacao fat and flavoring. 

3. Sweet milk chocolate coatings, 
made by mixing and grinding choco- 
late liquor, sugar and one or more 
dairy ingredients, with or without 
added cacao fat and flavoring. 

4. Cocoa powder, a food made by 
pulverizing residual material after 
part of the cacao fat has been re- 
moved from ground cocoa nibs. 

5. Cocoa pressed cake, the resid- 
ual material remaining after part of 
the cacao fat has been removed from 
ground cocoa nibs. 

6. Cocoa nibs, the product result- 
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ing from roasting, cracking and 
cleaning raw cocoa beans. 

Specifications for each of these 
commodities are based on minimum 
requirements of the Food and Drug 
Administration, OPA said. Ceiling 
prices for commodities not meeting 
the minimum requirements will be es- 
tablished upon application to OPA. 
The formula by which prices import- 
ers may pay foreign sellers for cocoa 
products may be found in the amend- 
ment. 

(The action was taken in Amend- 
ment 7 to Revised Price Schedule 51 
—Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Products— 
effective Sept. 4, 1945.) 





FOR BAKING JOBS WHERE 


VE 


The men who are coming back will 


combine their war-born training, energy 





and resourcefulness with their pre-war 


experience. The months of careful training 
many of them have had will help them 


OFFICIAL. U, S, NAVY PHOTO 








Keep the 


ERANS OF THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


to step right into civilian jobs as highly 





useful employees. 


* * 


They know their jobs! On this circular produc- 
tion line at the U. S. Naval School for Bakers in 
San Diego, students prepare for the ovens 500 
= two-crust pies each hour! 








WILL YOU HELP VETERANS GET JOBS? 


If you have a job for a veteran, or if you happen to hear of a job a 
veteran can fill, make it your business to call the nearest office of the 
United States Employment Service promptly. They’ll furnish a 
qualified man without cost or obligation to you. Help your country 
and yourself by helping a veteran! 
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VANCOUVER BREAD WILL 


BE WRAPPED IN FUTURE. 


Vancouver, B. C.—All bread sold in 
Vancouver will be wrapped in waxed 
paper in the near future, according 
to a report issued by the special serv- 
ices committee of the city council re- 
cently. 

Until wartime controls are relaxed 
to release the use of waxed paper in 
certain industries, unwrapped bread 
will have to continue. The commit- 
tee reported that a survey showed 
97% of all the bread sold here is 
wrapped and one large firm is now 
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waiting for a bread wrapping ma- 
chine ordered last May. 

Agitation to have all bread 
wrapped was started here late last 
spring when the Trades and Labor 
Council, declaring that bread sold 
over the counter unwrapped was un- 
sanitary, petitioned the city fathers 
to take some action on the matter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YEAR GREETING 
Manchester, N. H. — The G & P 
Bakery, Inc., 104 Spruce Street, pub- 
lished a front page advertisement in 
the local newspapers on the Jewish 
New Year extending “A Happy and 








Prosperous New Year to All the 
Friends and Patrons.” The greeting 
was signed by Isaac Goldstein, presi- 
dent of the concern, and Edward 
Pellerin, secretary and treasurer. 
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APPOINTMENT ANNOUNCED 

Hathaway Bakeries, Cambridge, 
Mass., announces the appointment of 
Harold T. Martin as district manager 
in wholesale sales at Allston, Mass. 
Before coming with Hathaway Mr. 
Martin had spent eight years with 
the Rainbo Baking Co. in their Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Lexington, Ky., 
plants. 











PERFORMANCE COUNTS— 





Child in Nind 


VETERANS OF THE HOME FRONT 


As a home front ‘“‘veteran” who has learned how to operate 
his business successfully under the trying conditions of the 
past three years, you know the value of dependable perform- 


ance and experience both in men and in products. 


These, you'll agree, are qualities which really count. These 


are qualities you have found—and will continue to find—in 


such time-tested products as Sweetex and Primex. 


* * 


When unlimited amounts of these two fine all-vegetable 
hydrogenated shortenings are again available, remember 
the dependable service they gave you in these war years. 
Then you'll again be able to make and sell all the fine-eating, 
long-keeping “High-Ratio”* cakes and sweet goods you 
want—and all the Primex pies and cookies your customers 
ask for. Till then—make as much as you can, as often as you 


can, as good as you can. 


Croterttantle 


Makers of Primex and Sweetex 
All-Vegetable Hydrogenated Shortenings 






* 



























*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark, It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means that 
they have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pur- 
suant to the “High-Ratio” Service. Procter & Gamble, 

makers of Sweetex;the““High-Ratio” shortening. - 
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Antifreeze Supply 
Abundant; Glycol 
Type Is Scarce 


Washington, D. C.—There will be 
enough antifreeze available to assure 
a sufficient supply for automobiles 
and trucks during the coming winter, 
the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. The antifreeze will not be 
of the permanent type, however. 

The situation prevailing in the 
three classes of antifreeze prepara- 
tions was given by WPB as follows: 
(1) Glycol, or permanent antifreeze— 
little more than in the past several 
years for civilian use. The increase 
is dependent entirely upon how much 
less the army will need and present 
indications are that jhe increase in 
the supply of this type will be slight. 
(2) Ethyl, or alcohol type—adequate 
for all civilian needs, and (3) meth- 
anol—there will be none of this type 
of antifreeze available for civilians 
for some time. Present supplies still 
are needed for use by the armed 
forces. 

With regard to the prices for the 
glycol available and the more plenti- 
ful ethyl antifreezes, the Office of 
Price Administration indicated that 
the price controls regulating ceiling 
prices on the items would remain 
for some time. No plans were being 
considered for lifting controls this 
fall and winter, the OPA said. 
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More Paperboard 
Containers to Be 
Available Soon 


Washington, D. C.—The supply of 
folding and set-up paperboard boxes, 
used extensively in packaging foods 
and other products, should be eased 
considerably now that military re- 
quirements have fallen off and gov- 
ernmental control orders limiting 
production for civilian uses have been 
revoked, the War Production Board 
said recently. Expanding civilian 
needs, due to demands for packaging 
reconversion products and certain 
wartime restricted commodities, will 
not be handicapped by lack of paper- 
board containers, according to WPB 
paperboard division officials. 

Commenting on this industry’s past 
performance, WPB said that despite 
shortages of manpower and materials, 
the paperboard industry met all mili- 
tary demands and also produced a 
supply adequate for'scivilian needs. 

Folding boxboard, used -in produc- 
ing millions of service ration cartons, 
was controlled through Conservation 
Order M-378, revoked Aug. 22. Out 
of total requirements approximating 
625,000 tons a quarter, 285,000 tons 
were for packaging foods, and over 


.50,000 tons for military purposes. 


Miscellaneous board, used in manu- 
facturing shell containers, bomb 
bands and other military items, as 
well as for packaging foods, required 
more than 175,000 tons a quarter. 

About 75% of total permissible set- 
up boxboard production under Limi- 
tation Order L-239, revoked Aug. 22, 
was used to meet civilian require- 
ments, including boxes for laundry, 
wearing apparel, tobacco, candy, 
food, toys, games, sporting goods and 
gift packaging. Production of set-up 
boxes of this type, even when manu- 
factured as dummies or for display 
uses, or as empty boxes for resale is 
ne.longer restricted. 
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A “Complaint Book” Builds Good Will 


Ane You Ready 
for the Return 
of a Buyer's Market 
HE “customer is always right” 
"Toes has deteriorated under 


the abnormal stress of wartime. 
Very soon now will be the return 


By E. B. Laurent 


of the buyer’s market, where good 
will is a precious if intangible com- 
modity. What can the baker do to 
recover some of his wartime losses in 
this vital direction? He might, as a 
starter, keep a “Complaint Book.” 
One firm has painstakingly done it, 
day in and day out, since the Pearl 


Harbor incident. This book contains 
all complaints received from custom- 
ers in person, over the telephone and 
by mail, to date—and there is no 
intention of discontinuing this valu- 
able record even though the war has 
ended. The policy is to thoroughly 
investigate each complaint, the ex- 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


meeting every post-war need— 


® Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 

®@ Made fo withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 

YET So bland in flavor—use it for 


your finest icings. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


WEW YORK @ CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS e SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 


SAVE 
SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 
WASTE! 
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planatory outcome of which is en- 
tered in the book on the opposite 
page. 

If, for example, an employee’s name 
frequently appears in these “explana- 
tions,” it is looked into. It should 
not, however, be assumed by this 
that such an employee is more care- 
less than others, even if all com- 
plaints are justified. Thus, if he 
packs, ships or delivers more orders 
than others in the bakery, he is liable 
to make more errors. At that, his 
percentage may be less than that 
of his working associates. 

Neither is this ‘Complaint Book” 
intended to act as a sword hanging 
over the head of every employee. If 
the employee seems to be the direct 
cause of the complaining customer, 
the employee has both the right and 
the opportunity to present his case. 
More often than not, a slight altera- 
tion in some routine detail is in- 
volved rather than censure of any one 
individual. When such happens, the 
firm improves the faulty method in- 
volved. 

On the other hand, the keeper of 
this ““Complaint Book”’ has discovered 
that some customers are chronic kick- 
ers. The frequency with which their 
names appear in the book for ex- 
changes and refunds leads to a feel- 
ing that they take unfair advantage 
of “the customer is always right” 
policy. The firm has gradually weed- 
ed out such worthless customers. 

Naturally, some complaints are 
trivial. The customer who wrote 
that he had not received a reply to 
his letter was too impatient to wait 
for the next mail or two. Yet the 
delay in receipt was rightly a sub- 
ject for immediate investigation, with 
the sending of a carbon copy by spe- 
cial delivery, 

All complaints, from the most seri- 
ous to the least important, land in 
this “Complaint Book.” It is instruc- 
tive to note the number of complaints 
in proportion to the volume of busi- 
ness done each year. Also the num- 
ber of orders, and the size of each, 
filled during the same period. 

It is now every employee’s ambi- 
tion to have his or her name coupled 
with the “explanations” as  infre- 
quently as possible. This permanent 
record of each complaint is ari in- 
ducement to avoid errors. 

While complaints are universally 
unwelcome, they are sometimes not 
without their redeeming features. If, 
as the poet says, there is “good in 
everything,” then there must be an 
aspect of real value in the personal 
and telephone calls and letters re- 
ceived from disgruntled customers. 
They often serve to point out where 
the business mechanism has slipped 
a cog or two through insufficient or 
inefficient wartime help, or where 
executives have been asleep at the 
switch. Each slip will indicate some 
loophole for which a stopper must be 
devised. 





Or 
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® Baking more “‘foam-type” cakes to 
save on shortening? 





seri- 
d in 
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jum- 
ach, 


Enjoy the extra quality advantage American 
Beauty Cake Flour gives you. The fineness 
and uniformity of this cake flour, milled from 
carefully selected soft wheat, means deli- 
ciously-flavored, fine-textured cakes of max- 
imum volume. American Beauty Cake Flour 
can help you maintain your sales and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Try it! 
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Silent Salesmen 
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War Packing Experience Opens Vast 


New Field of Container Development 


Shipping containers and retail 
packages for food products now in 
use are widely different from those 
employed at the turn of the century 
and even more radical changes in 
types of containers and packages, 


and materials for their construction, 
are in prospect for postwar mar- 
keting. The United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in a re- 
cent survey of the postwar package 
and container situation, says that 


experience gained during the war in 
packing for military purposes will 
be useful in packaging for civilian use, 
when material and labor restrictions 
are removed. The technological ad- 
vances in this field have been very 





ROGRESSIVE bakers are always trying 
b to make good bread better. Many have 
found that dextrose sugar improves the fla- 
vor, bloom, crust and other characteristics 
of good bread. Many more would like to use 
dextrose . : . if we could supply it. We are 
working at top speed . . . day and night... 
making every effort to supply the present 
demand. We hope the time will come when 
there will be enough dextrose available for 
allbakers whowanttouse this valuable sugar. 






























@ Educational advertising in general magazines continues to 
acquaint the public with the value of dextrose . . . the basic 
energy sugar of the body. 


Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in advertising 
your own brand of bread. We'll gladly provide a finished 
print for you to adapt to any advertising purpose. (No cost or 
obligation.) Ask for Ad Photo No. 103. Advertising Depart- 
ment, Corn Products Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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rapid in recent years. - Effects of 
these changes in packaging are like- 
ly to extend beyond the food mar- 
keting processes to other aspects of 
our economic life, the bureau says. 
Food packaging in this country 
has long been characterized by great 
variety. Individuals and _ localities 
have chosen the materials and types 
for containers and wrappers for their 
product, according to the materials 
available and their own ideas of a 
good package. The result has been 
many kinds and sizes of boxes, crates, 
baskets, bottles, cans and other con- 
tainers. Some standardization has 
been accomplishd by state and fed- 
eral laws and wartime conservation 
regulations have brought further lim- 
itations, of a temporary nature, on 
the sizes of wood containers and 
eans. Both economy and order in 
marketing suggest that it is desir- 
able that means be found for con- 
tinuing and enlarging the wartime 
standardization program. 


War Effects on Packaging 


The necessity for preparing huge 
quantities of goods for military use 
and shipping them long distances 
overseas under very unfavorable con- 
ditions has stimulated the produc- 
tion of container and package ma- 
terials and types to meet exacting 
conditions, as to temperature and 
humidity, of shipping and storage. 
New container materials such as V- 
board, and new waterproof lacquers, 
adhesives and plastic films have 
helped to make possible the provi- 
sioning of our military forces in far- 
off places. 


Packaging of foods for civilian con- 
sumption during the war has been 
characterized by the necessity of 
switching from the use of one ma- 
terial to another for the manufac- 
ture of containers and packages, as 
necessities have generated shortages. 
Fiberboard has substituted for wood 
and glass has substituted for tin 
plate. Each shift has been preceded 
by tests to make the scarce mate- 
rial go further than formerly. Ma- 
terials used as substitutes are find- 
ing uses to which they were not pre- 
viously applied. The result will be 
a new knowledge of the limitations 
and possibilities of materials. This 
knowledge will be of great assistance 
in postwar packaging. 

The new packages for many 
foods will appear as the _ result 
of influences operating from sever- 
al sources. The packager, wherever 
he may be in the marketing channel, 
and the retailer will have certain re- 
quirements which the new packaging 
must meet. They will expect the 
package to protect its contents until 
delivery to the consumer; any serv- 
ice less than this will react to de- 
stroy the good will which marketing 
agencies desire to build up. Market- 
ing agencies will attempt to hold 
down the cost of packaging where 
it is necessary to enter into price 
competition. The costs of “over- 
packaging” will be avoided by sub- 
stituting less expensive, lightweight 
materials when they are demonstrat- 
ed to be efficient. The battle of 
brand names can be expected to be 
intensified because of the good will 
value of the new, efficient and dec- 
orative packages which are becom- 
ing available. 

The probable expansion of self- 
service merchandising will be a 
strong force for better packaging of 
food products that have already gone 
from bulk sales into packages. The 
package is the salesman in the self- 
service store, and there will be no 
sentiment against changing one sales- 
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man for a better one. Also, self- 
service methods will exert a strong 
pressure toward prepackaging of 
fresh fruits, vegetables and meats, 
now generally sold in bulk. The ex- 
ample of these products packaged 
in frozen form will be an influence 
toward offering them prepackaged in 
fresh form. 

The housewife will make her in- 
fluence felt as to what the appear- 
ance and materials of postwar pack- 
ages shall be. Discriminating shop- 
pers will favor the product that is 
not overpackaged; that is, they will 
expect that the wrapper shall not 
add unduly to the cost of the pur- 
chase. This discrimination is par- 
ticularly to be expected in the many 
cases where the brand of product 
is not sufficiently differentiated from 
other brands or other products to be 
out of competition with them. When 
it is not possible to view the food 
product directly in an open contain- 
er or in a grocer’s scoop, the shop- 
per will expect the package to per- 
mit a view of its contents, through 
transparent walls, a transparent win- 
dow, or by a realistic pictured like- 
ness on the package. Shoppers will 
look for packages that are conveni- 
ent to handle and to store. And they 
will expect the package to perform 
its function of preserving the fac- 
tory-fresh qualities of the food. 

Certain factors will influence the 
consumer’s choice of packaged goods. 
Improved transportation will carry 
shoppers to stores with convenient 
displays. Practically all goods will 
be prepackaged, including fresh foods. 
There is likely to be an inereasing 
proportion of small home-dwelling 
units, which will result in limited 
storage space and encourage small- 
lot purchases. It is probable that 
more than the prewar percentage 
of women will work outside the 
home; this will increase the demand 
for ready-prepared foods. An in- 
creasing number of these foods are 
likely to be in frozen form,. requir- 
ing packaging that will offer proper 
protection when subjected to zero 
temperature in the. store and in 
quick-freeze units in homes. 

In choosing the type of package 
and materials for packaging a prod- 
uct the packer will need to consider 
the nature of the product itself, con- 
ditions under which the food is to 
be marketed, types of material avail- 
able for manufacture of the pack- 
age or container, and the extent to 
which the package should be decorat- 
ed for customer appeal. He will 
want to examine carefully some of 
the new developments in the pack- 
aging field noted in this summary. 


Wood and Fiberboard 


The rugged qualities of wood, along 
with its relative resistance to tem- 
perature and moisture changes, have 
long made it a highly useful mate- 
rial for boxes and crates used as 
shipping containers. Shortage of 
lumber for box shook during the war 
has resulted in wide re-use of wood 
containers. Although this shortage 
will be relieved somewhat with an 
increase in available manpower, first- 
class lumber such as has been used 
for shook can be expected to remain 
Scarce. Box manufacturers are turn- 
ing to scrap lumber. The re-use of 
wood boxes will hardly continue at 
the wartime rate, unless boxes are 
designed to be easily broken down 
for reshipment and re-use. 

Corrugated and solid fiber shipping 
containers have supplemented wood 
boxes widely during the war and are 
likely to continue to do so. Even 
before the war, paperboard of all 





types, including fiberboard, used near- 
ly half of all paper produced in this 
country. And fiberboard such as is 
used for containers took approxi- 
mately half of the paperboard. 
Fiberboard is light, yet has suf- 
ficient rigidity to withstand the 
shocks met in domestic shipments of 
food products. Even before the war, 
coastal shipments of processed food 
were made in fiberboard boxes. V- 
board is a new fiberboard prepared 
as the material for water-resistant 
containers, and as such it has carried 
shipments during the war to the far 
corners of the earth for military 
use. It is likely that fiberboard con- 
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tainers capable of substituting for 
wood will continue to be available 
for transocean shipments. Also, the 
water-resistant qualities of V-board 
lead to the expectation that fiber- 
board crates for the shipment of 
fresh fruits and vegetables will be 
common. 


Folding Box Materials 


The folding box, made of paper- 
board, especially prepared for fold- 
ing flat, serves as the package wrap- 
per for a considerable part of the 
foods on grocery shelves. This ma- 
terial can be adapted to a multi- 
tude of uses by the process of lami- 
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nation, which consists of combing 
the paperboard with another mate- 
rial by adhesives. Two sheets of pa- 
perboard may be combined, or:a de- 
sired surface may be given to: the 
paperboard by combining with a pa- 
per suitable for printing or color- 
ing. Glassine paper, transparent 
films and metal foils are also lami- 
nated with paperboard to «provide 
surfaces with particular qualities. 
Asphalt paper and petroleum waxes 
can be used along with other mate- 
rials to render paperboard resistant 
to moisture and grease. Expanded 
use of folding boxes is likely for 
staple groceries, and in addition, 
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© Back in the days of the Model T (and the Rambler, Apperson, Peerless, Winton, 
among 1500 others) there were a raft of gadgets on the market, designed to save gas. Remember? 


One device would save 25% — another 15% — another claimed to cut your consumption in half. 


One smart fellow figured that by adding all his savings from each, he wouldn’t have to buy any gas at all! 
The idea was fine, but his car didn’t run. He went too far in cutting down on a necessary “ingredient.” 


Let’s not do that in the baking business. You can adjust formulas within reasonable limits — and bakers 
have. But for the good of your future, adjust your production instead. Hold up quality all you can. What- 


ever you make — make it GOOD! 


COVO Shortenings are the finest the baking industry 
has ever had. They are uniformly good — dependably 


uniform. 


You know that our production has been restricted and 
your supply rationed. You know the reasons; you have 
cooperated with the Government, and you know it has 


been for a good cause. 


For the good of your future business keep up the quality 
of what you do make. There’s a great future for you and 
the whole baking industry. Don’t hurt it today. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Cambridge 39, Mass, 


General Offices « 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 
BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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many new adaptations of folding 


boxes to the packaging of fresh 
fruits and vegetables can be expected. 

Folding boxes are light, compared 
with wood or metal for the same ca- 
pacity. They are easily packed, 
highly adaptable in taking colors 
and descriptive matter, easily han- 
dled before and after packing, and 
are relatively inexpensive. 


Barrel and Drum Materials 


Wood barrels are of three types: 
tight barrels used for liquids, viscous 
substances and solids, slack barrels 
used as containers for such foods as 
fruits, cookies and crackers, and beer 


barrels. During the war barrels have 
been doing double-duty in carrying 
their regular products and substitut- 
ing in certain uses for steel drums. 
A new asphalt base weatherproof 
coating, which is said to protect 
tight barrels against any moisture 
or temperature influences, will add 
to their life and usefulness. 

Three new types of drums—those 
produced from aluminum, plywood 
and fiberboard—offer numerous pos- 
sibilities for wide use. Aluminum 
will be cheaper than formerly, and 
considering its possibilities for re- 
use, an economical container not 
only for beer, for which it was used 
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in prewar days, but also for many 
kinds of edible fats and oils. New 
methods of manufacturing plywood 
drums have been developed which 
will likely make them cheaper for 
use in the shipment of dairy prod- 
ucts and other foods needing extra 
protection. Drums made of fiber- 
board are now finding extensive uses 
for jams and other viscous foods, 
powdered foods and others of miscel- 
laneous kinds such as nuts, meats 
and fresh fruits. Through the use 
of various coverings, linings and lam- 
inants, fiberboard has been rendered 
moisture- and grease-proof, to make 
drums of this material a container 
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The development of “B-E-T-S”*—Winthrop’s brand —_ ew 
of bread-enrichment tablets made possible optional 
bread-enrichment— made optional enrichment avail- 
able at a time when cost-and accuracy were important 
factors—when the technique of flour fortification was 
not developed to the HIGH DEGREE it is today. 
“B-E-T-S” method enabled the baking industry to 
show that vitamins and minerals could be accurately 
and economically added at the bakery. The ability to 
produce enriched bread by the use of “B-E-T-S” se- 
cured for the industry the privilege of accomplishing 
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industry. 


problem. 


for better bread-@nem n vi 
most adaptable to the varied requirements 


Choose the “B-E-T-S” formula suited to your needs, 
For particulars and prices, write us or consult the 
““B-E-T-S” representative next time he calls. ““B-E-T-S” 
sales representatives are technically trained men, fully 
qualified to be of assistance to you on any enrichment 
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*'B-E-T-S"’ method of bread enrichment, originated by and exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


“B-E-T-$” TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 





““B-E-T-S”’ 
made in 1943 
show no loss 


in potency today! 








LOOK FOR THE 
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‘‘B-E-T-S’’ Tablets 
disintegrate quicker! 





§ 


Address Inquiries to— 


special Markets Division A 
Sy WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. BG 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 
ceived its FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 
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and package of great promise for the 
future. 


Flexible Packaging Materials 


Where a rigid container is not 
needed, particularly for retail pack- 
aging, flexible packaging materials 
are adequate for many food prod- 
ucts. They supply considerable pro- 
tection against bruising and loss of 
contents and against the passage of 
water vapor or grease in or out. 
They can even be made waterproof 
when necessary, and they are odor- 
less, tasteless and nontoxic. 

Of the three common types of 
flexible packaging materials (paper, 
transparent film, and metal foil) pa- 
per, in the form of kraft wrapping 
paper and bags, has long been most 
widely used. It will continue to find 
important use in the grocery trade. 
Vegetable parchment has long served 
as a wrapper for butter, and is be- 
ing used successfully as a wrapper 
for fresh vegetables where there is 
need for retaining tensile strength 
when the paper is wet. Even though 
it has many other uses as single 
sheets, its versatility is greatly ex- 
tended when it is laminated with 
itself or with films or foils. Glassine 
is a water-impregnated paper, trans- 
parent, with a shiny surface. It is 
resistant to grease, but it can be 
treated with lacquer to make it even 
more resistant to grease, water 
vapor, gas, odors, and to make it 
sealable with heat. 

The transparent plastic films, which 
have been giving excellent protection 
to food and metallic equipment 
shipped overseas during the war, can 
be expected to find greatly increased 
use in postwar food marketing. The 
three general types of these films 
have many characteristics in com- 
mon; they are transparent, resistant 
to grease, generally odorless and 
tasteless, and maintain their flexibil- 
ity with considerable extremes of 
temperature. Cellulose films are not 
all moisture-vapor-proof in single 
sheet form. This moisture permeabil- 
ity is desirable in wrapping fresh 
products, since it permits the pass- 
age outward of carbon dioxide and 
of moisture-vapor which would oth- 
erwise cloud the inner surface of 
the film. The vinyl films and the 
rubber base films both have high re- 
sistance to moisture-vapor, making 
them excellent wrappers for sub- 
stances needing such protection. 

Metal foils are likely to see wider 
use after the war in food packag- 
ing. They offer many of the pro- 
tective qualities of the plastic films, 
and in addition they are lightproof 
and have a decorative metallic bright- 
ness, to offset for some products the 
disadvantage of being opaque. 


Bag Materials 


Bags are a most versatile type of 
container for shipping and for retail 
purposes. Burlap bags have been 
superseded to some extent during 
the war by cotton and by multi- 
walled paper bags, although the 
rugged qualities of burlap bags will 
keep them in use for some purposes. 
Cotton bags serve well where ap- 
pearance is an important factor. Pa- 
per bags and paperboard boxes are 
supplanting cotton to some extent 
for retail packaging of sugar and 
flour. The new multi-wall paper bag 
is increasing rapidly in use, both as 
a shipping container and as a retail 
package. Almost any essential char- 
acteristic, even waterproofing, can be 
added to multi-wall paper bags by 
lamination. Open-mesh paper bags, 
having the combination of low cost, 
sufficient ruggedness for weights up 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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From a St. Regis advertisement — 1939 


“The Finest Industrial Peacetime Package” 


From a St. Regis advertisement — 1942 


Essential 


Wartime 


"The Finest Industrial ‘Peacotime-Package” 





AND NOW: 1945 


Improved 
_Esseniiel 


Waoarkme— 


TheFines#ndustrial Peacetime Package 


URING the past few years, the St. Regis Paper 
Company has geared its bag production to serve 
wartime needs. 


To this end, a new bag plant was erected in Kansas 
City. Substantial additions were made to our other 
bag plants throughout the country. 


The company’s laboratories and testing facilities de- 
veloped new grades of paper and improved bag con- 
struction to cope with the hazards of wartime shipping 


and storage. 


Today, as industry returns to a free, peace-time econ- 
omy, St. Regis augmented production facilities and 
the technical developments of recent years are avail- 
able to American industry for the packaging of many 


in CANADA: 
St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 


on 5 
Vancouver, British Columbia 








Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











Dallas, Texas 


New Orleans, La. 


types of food, as well as construction, agricultural, 
and chemical commodities. 

We are confident that St. Regis packing machines to- 
gether with improved Multiwall valve and open-mouth 
paper bags will keep pace with the increased tempo 
that will characterize American progress in the years 
that lie before us. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
Nazareth, Pa. 


Denver, Colo. 


Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. 
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Baked Goods Make Important Profits 





HE baked goods department of 

the grocery store is currently 

becoming one of the most im- 
portant profit makers to the mer- 
chant. This trend, however, has been 
reflected in the tremendous expansion 
of sales volume within the baking 
industry over the past 10 years. For 
example, in 1935 the total sales vol- 
ume was about $1,235,000,000; in 


1930, $1,411,000,000; in 1943, $2,075,- 
000,000, and while later figures are 
not available, it is estimated that 
1945 will show a total of $2,500,000,- 
000. 

There are four major reasons 
which account for this continuous 
rise in the popularity of packaged 
baked goods during the past decade, 
most of which are obvious: 





From New England Grocery and Market Magazine 


‘ 


1.—Greater demand for baked 
goods since the war because women 
in war work or other work outside 
the home _ have had less time to do 
their own baking. 

2.—Improved quality of commer- 
cial baked goods. 

3.—Increased demand because of 
the difficulty of obtaining sugar, 





We've Used WYTASE 






WEVE USED 


YOUR BREAD FOR 
MANY YEARS, TOO 









**...we’ve been using WYTASE for years—and continue to have the very best, 


regularly uniform loaf of bread in this territory. 


99K 


And that’s why bakers have been using WYTASE so long—through good times and war years. 
It’s the one natural enzyme ingredient that always gives a brighter color to the daily run of 
better bread. A better flavor, too, gives greater consumer satisfaction—and the loaf has longer 
lasting freshness—when it’s made with WYTASE. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough, 


* Original report on file 
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shortening and rationed items for 
home baking. 

4,—More money to spend for the 
convenience of buying ready baked 
goods. 

A major portion of this increase 
has been enjoyed by the grocer. Those 
grocers, however, who were quick to 
recognize this trend and its potential 
during and after the war, capitalized 
on it by developing bakery depart- 
ments that drew a large part of the 
baked goods business in their re- 
spective areas. 

Many of the super and chain man- 
agers have made specific studies of 
their bakery departments. Tests 
have been conducted regularly to de- 
termine the relative profit merits of 
department positions, types of dis- 
plays, packaging materials, qualities 
of merchandise, etc. 

They discovered that when the 
cellophane wrap had to be removed 
from specialty breads, for example, 
sales dropped about 20%; some 
25%. They found that the real 
money makers are. the special breads, 
cakes and sweet goods—that white 
bread is the principal drawing card. 
They learned that visible coatings or 
packagings are essential to profitable 
bakery merchandising—that the bet- 
ter those packages are, the better— 
that a window carton does not sell 
as well as an overall visible wrap, 
though it is easier to handle. 

These facts were determined in 
stores where self-service was used so 
that the information was predicated 
on actual choice by the shopper. 

The fact is that the bakery depart- 
ment has been filling an important 
gap in the volume void left by short- 
ages. Properly controlled, shrinkage 
has been negligible in those depart- 
ments where expansion has been 
geared “to what the traffic will bear.” 

Among other factors which have 
been recorded by the large retail 
operators as conducive to successful 
baked goods selling are the follow- 
ing points: 

1.—Cleanliness. This word should 
not be necessary when talking to a 
grocer, but unfortunately opinions 
vary widely. What may appear clean, 
neat, and shipshape to one grocer 
might be dirty and slovenly to an- 
other. The bakery department should 
be free from all dust, dirt, flies, ver- 
min and any other contaminating in- 
fluence. All containers and equipment 
such as scales, cases, knives, etc., 
should be sanitary and shining. The 
attendants should be well groomed 
and wear clean uniforms or dresses 
and caps that cover hair completely. 
A regular daily cleaning program 
should be in force to prevent mold, 
dust, cake mites, etc., from develop- 
ing. Provision should be made for 
covering of cases when general store 
cleaning is under way. 

2.—Display. ‘The importance of 
this phase cannot be overemphasized. 
Popular items demand favored posi- 
tions displayed in quantity arrange- 
ment. Color should be controlled to 
effect an eye-appealing group of 
items. Stock must be neatly ar- 
ranged and set up so that daily fea- 
tures can be viewed from all points 
in the store. All signs or merchan- 
dising cards should be designed with 
care. 

3.—Merchandising. The potential 
profit, volume and good will which 
can be derived from the baked goods 

department justifies as complete mer- 
chandising effort as the store af- 
fords. Suggestion signs should be 
placed at strategic spots throughout 
the store. Baked goods should be 
featured in weekly advertising— 
window or door strips, etc. 

These are but a few of the basic 
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BIRTH RATE JUMPS 


The birth rate from 1939 to 1944 
nas climbed from 17.3 per 1,000 popu- 
lation to 22.5, an increase of 21.3%, 
according to a survey on “The Baby 
Market” just released by Macfadden 
Publications, New York. 

Moreover, the greatest birth rate 
increase is noted among young moth- 
ers, With births among those in the 
20 to 24 age group rising 28.5% from 
1939 to 1942. Births among women 
25 to 29 rose 23.7%. 

Wage earner families, both skilled 
and unskilled, have more babies pro- 
portionately than do white collar 
families, the study shows. Births per 
1,000 wives of wage earners average 
249, while the rate among the same 
number of white collar workers is 
only 194. 





truths which are tied up with a suc- 
cessful baked goods department. 
Those grocers who are looking for 
new volume and profits will do well 
to take advantage of them. With 
the objective of developing a profit- 
able department for postwar good 
will building, the time to start is now. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPORTS OF COCOA BEANS 
FALL BEHIND GRINDINGS 


New York, N. Y.—Arrivals of cocoa 
beans have been running far behind 
grindings since the middle of August 
and unless an appreciable pick-up is 
witnessed, reserve stocks will be fur- 
ther reduced. 

So far this year receipts have been 
about 25% larger than during the 
same period last year, but during the 
last four months of 1944 they reached 
the very large total of 2,206,000 bags, 
almost equal to the aggregate of the 
first eight months. 

Current indications are that imports 
during the balance of this year will 
fall much below this level unless there 
is a marked improvement in the vol- 
ume of offerings from primary mar- 
kets. Between 600,000 and 700,000 
bags are scheduled to be shipped here 
from Africa during the balance of 
the year, while Brazil up to the pres- 
ent time has sold only 300,000 bags 
from the new crop, approximately 
two thirds of which already has 
reached here or is now afloat. 

However, during the closing months 
of 1944, large quantities of African 
were put afloat to the U. S. and trade 
interests were hopeful that this per- 
formance will be repeated this year 
once the new crop starts to move 
next month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAMBORN LISTS 90 FOOD 
TYPES REQUIRING SUGAR 


New York, N. Y.—A list showing 
that sugar is essential in the make- 
up of 90 types of foods and grocery 
products has been prepared by Lam- 
born & Co., sugar brokers, New 
York. 


Showing it as an essential food, 














Lamborn points out that if one were . 


to remove all the items containing 
or made possible through the use of 
Sugar, the grocery shelves would be 
practically bare. If the foods that 
most people find unpalatable with- 
out sugar were removed also, there 
would be little food left. 

_ The list of foods to which sugar 
is fundamental include: Animal feed- 
ing, bacon curing, baked beans, bak- 
ery products, bee feeding (for honey 
production), beverages, beverage con- 
centrates, bread, cake batters (pre- 





pared), cake mixes, candy, baby 
foods, condensed milk, fruits, fruit 
juices, meats, soups, vegetables, cat- 
sup, cattle feed, breakfast cereals, 
dry mixed feeds. 

Also chewing gum, chile sauce, 
Chinese food, chocolate, cider, cocoa, 
coconut ‘processing, condiments, can- 
died peels, rock candy, conserves, 
cordials, cream whipping compound, 
curing of meats, fish and poultry, 
condensed milk, frozen custards, 
frozen eggs, ice cream, ice cream 
mix, ices, milk drink preparations, 
sherbet. 

Also desserts (prepared), dried 
fruits, drink mixes, egg yolks, flavor- 
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ing extracts, flavoring syrups, food 
colors, food stretchers, fountain 
fruits and syrups, freezing fruits and 
vegetables, fruit butters, fruit nectars, 
gelatin desserts, glace fruits, hot 
tamales, jams, Japanese style pickles, 
jellies, liqueurs, macaroni, malted milk 
mix, marmalades, maraschino cher- 
ries, mayonnaise, meat products (es- 
pecially cured), meat substitute flour, 
mince meat, noodles, olive processing, 
pickles, pickled fruits and vegetables, 
preserved fruits, preserved nuts, rel- 
ishes, salad dressing, soft drinks, 
spaghetti, syrups, table syrups, to- 
mato sauces, vanilla, wieners and 
wines. 
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PURITY BAKERIES SELLS 
BUFFALO GRENNAN PLANT 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Purity Bakeries 
Corp. of Chicago, which owns and 
operates Grennan Cakes, Inc., has 
sold the Grennan plant here to Wild- 
root Co., Inc. The plant is a three- 
story building located on Fay St. 
Purity Bakeries decided to sell its 
Buffalo plant because of changed con- 
ditions in manufacturing processes, 
it was said. Local executives of 
Grennan declined to comment on fu- 
ture operations here, and the pur- 
chase price was not disclosed. 











mooth- working shop schedules are usually reflected 


by greater uniformity, improved quality—yes, by increased 


bread sales. When doughs go through the make-up 


machines with a minimum of stickups, doubles and 


throwbacks, delays in schedules are reduced. 


To maintain smooth shop schedules—day in and day 


out—take full advantage of Dry, Pliable Doughs that need 


very little dusting flour—the 


kind that give you better 
“make-up” all the way through. 
...Depend on PANIPLUS. 


4 4 ; om helping huhers 
rer oT big way for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY ¢ 30 W. Pershing Road ¢ Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Another 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


YEAST POSTER 


to increase October [sma 
y ALERT MINDS 
sales NOW and eee 


‘make new customers 


While they are still young, teach them 
the value of eating enriched bread 
three times each day...and between 


Mee 2 TEES ETE} ats meals. Good bread is an essential part 
fies ab J PAAR ae Y fe sed : of every child’s diet. It helps make 





strong, sturdy bodies and clear alert 
minds. Remember, the children of 


today are your customers tomorrow. 
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EAT PLENTY OF 


rst TOMORROW! 


Tempt their appetites with good bread 
made with Anheuser-Busch Yeast. 
The strength, the uniformity, the de- 
pendable action of Anheuser-Busch 
Yeast is your best assurance of 
superb quality and delightful taste 
which builds friends for all your 
bakery products. Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis. 








A PARADE! 


On the streets and highways, the 
great red fleet of Anheuser-Busch 
Yeast trucks will display this beauti- 
ful poster to thousands of prospec- 
tive bakery customers during the 
month of October. 


These STICKERS are yours 
for the asking 


To help you sell more enriched bread, these 
beautiful stickers—size 1% x 244—are free for 
the asking. Use them on packages, letters, state- 
ments, etc. How many can you use? Write us 
for a supply today! 
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Nutritional Education in the Schools 


convention” of bakéry asso- 
ciation leaders, executives and 
service experts of General Mills, Inc., 
and representatives of the bakery 
trade press, a news account of which 
was published recently in this jour- 
nal, Paul S. Amidon, General Mills 
consultant in charge of educational 
relations, outlined his company’s nu- 
tritional program of education for 
the schools. 
Mr. Amidon formerly was super- 


\ DDRESSING a recent “tabloid 


intendent of schoods in St. Paul, 
Minn. In common with many educa- 
tional people he has felt for some 
time that greater understanding 
should exist between business and 
education, and that there should be 
greater mutual appreciation of the 
contributions that each makes to 
the economic and social life of the 
nation. 

“The program of assistance to 
schools on which we at General Mills 
are working,” he said, “is an instru- 
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ment to carry on that job of public 
relations with the school people 
throughout the nation. There are 
four general premises that we have 
in mind: (1) To create good will 
among the school people of the Unit- 
ed States for General Mills; (2) to 
win sufficient confidence and respect 
among the school people of America 
so they will be increasingly aware 
of the part that our organization 
plays in the total economic and hu- 
man structure of the country; (3) to 








ORDER YOUR NEW 
AUTOMATIC DONUT 








EQUIPMENT NOW 


DCA is NOW taking orders and is 
starting to ship its new postwar 
line of automatic donut equipment 














Throughout the war, DCA research engi- 
neers have been designing a brand new line 
of donut equipment to lower production 
costs and improve the automatic manufac- 
ture of donuts fitting every baker’s needs. 


After playing an important part in boosting 
the morale of our fighting men, donuts have 
come out of the war more popular than 
ever. It seems certain that they will sell in 
far greater volume than at any period in 


their history. 


We invite your immediate inquiry. Ask us to 
present the DCA survey plan telling you your 
potential donut sales volume. Let us recom- 
mend the proper equipment and merchan- 


3 . dising plan to help you get that volume. 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF ith sag 


SEVENTH 


a7 


AVENUE, 


MEw  YORR 1, x. 


Branches in Principal Cities lnelading Toronto and London 
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assist in maintaining and increasing 
the interest that has grown up dur- 
ing the war in nutrition and health 
education and in providing materials 
and services for teachers; and (4) 
to create greater appreciation for the 
contributions of the grain product 
foods in the American diet and to 
help establish this food group in its 
proper place in that diet. 


Influence of the Schools 


“What are the schools? We know 
that all of you appreciate the im- 
portance of education to business and 
to the future of America. We are 
not sure, however, that all business- 
men are aware of the extent of edu- 
cation as an organization and of the 
influence educators have upon the na- 
tion’s thinking. It was Napoleon who 
said, in substance, that if he could 
get control of the schools he could 
shape the future of France. We have 
seen in recent years how some dicta- 
tors have used the schools for un- 
democratic and unworthy purposes. 

“In America the schools represent 
a national organization reaching into 
practically every home and into every 
community. They are the one organ- 
ization that has professional people 
serving in every community. There 
are in the schools approximately 30,- 
000,000 students and 1,000,000 teach- 
ers—20,000,000 of the students are in 
the elementary schools and over 600,- 
000 of. the teachers. Each year be- 
tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 of the 
products of our schools reach matur- 
ity and become part of the economic 
and political structure of the nation. 
There are in America 300,000 to 400,- 
000 single school units; over 300,000 
are in the public schools. 

“When I speak of education, it 
should be made clear that I am think- 
ing of all levels and all types of 
schools—public, private and parochial. 
They are the core of the cultural 
life of the community and represent 
the best avenue to reach all children 
and adults. They are the link be- 
tween the past and present and the 
future. They represent the home, 
the church, industry, agriculture, la- 
bor. In a sense, they shape the en- 
vironment in which business operates 
and the attitudes toward business 
will, at least to some extent, be 
shaped by the kind of thinking and 
teaching we have in our schools. 


Some Good, Some Bad 


“I should like to make a few ob- 
servations on what has been done in 
the past by business in relation to 
education. Some has been good; 
some has been bad. Business is still 
having a hard time td live down 
some of the attempts on the part of 
certain large companies in years past 
to exploit the schools. Yet today 
much better thinking is being done 
on the part of both business and edu- 
cation. In the field of assistance to 
schools by providing materials and 
services a particularly good job has 
been done with industrial arts, trade 
school and home economics people. 
Most businesses, however, have neg- 
lected the core—namely, the elemen- 
tary grades and the teacher—since 
only a relatively small per cent of 
our students are in home economics 
or in industrial arts classes. 

“Too often materials put out in 
schools have not been scientifically 
accurate or have overemphasized a 
particular food or group of foods. 
Too often no attempt was made to 
integrate materials and services with 
existing programs. Too often ma- 
terials have been prepared and pre- 
sented by people who themselves 
were not educators and who did not 
understand the way educational peo- 
ple think. Too often materials have 
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not been graded or designed for a 
specific purpose. Too little effort has 
been made to provide materials on a 
scientific basis and to check and test 
their effectiveness and use. Educa- 
tion has advanced a great deal scien- 
tifically in the past 20 years, particu- 
larly in the field of reading. Too 
many of the materials offered to 
schools contain direct company pro- 
motion or product advertising. 

“In order to avoid some of the 
errors that we believe have been 
made in planning programs of as- 
sistance to schools and in order to 
make our services and materials more 
valuable to schools, we have started 
from certain basic principles: 

“1, That the test of our materials 
and services would be the extent to 
which they are accepted and used and 
their effectiveness in helping schools 
do the job they are supposed to do. 

“2. That we would try to make 
the program so good that school 
people could not turn it down. We 
want teachers and schools to desire 
and seek our assistance, our ma- 
terials, and our services. 

“3. That we would attempt to es- 
tablish among school people a repu- 
tation as a company that offers scien- 
tifically accurate and pedagogically 
sound materials and services. The 
way to do this, we feel, would be to 
work with and through educators so 
that the program would become 
theirs as well as ours. 

“4, That we would base our pro- 
gram upon a sound background of 
experimentation. The people whom 
I have seen in the Office of Education 
in Washington emphasize the fact 
that they could justify lending their 
support and co-operation to programs 
of experimentation, soundly  con- 
ceived, as offered by business. Mem- 
bers of the Office of Education, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the 
Children’s Bureau and the Red Cross 
were impressed with the soundness 
of our approach and were intrigued 
with the unique qualities of the pro- 
gram and its possibilities for service 
to schools. Many of them felt that 
such a program as ours would en- 
courage other business firms to plan 
their programs on a sounder basis 
and, in this way, make a much more 
substantial contribution to educating 
the youth of America. 

“5. That our major emphasis would 
be in designing materials for the 
teacher and not the specialist; that 
our emphasis would be directed to 
teachers in service and teachers in 
training. 

“6. That our special emphasis 
would be in the elementary grades in 
view of the recognized fact that hab- 
its of eating are established early in 
life and that there is a great need 
for materials at this lower level. 

“7. That we would design our pro- 
gram on a community-school basis in 
recognition of the fact that it is the 
school’s job to draw upon all the re- 
sources of the community in the edu- 
cation of children. This is best ac- 
complished when home and school 
work together. 

“8. That particular emphasis would 
be given to the school administrator, 
since the organization and adminis- 
tration and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram would depend upon his initiative 
and planning. 

“9. That the major emphasis in 
our materials and services would be 
on food experiences rather than on in- 
formation, particularly in the lower 
elementary grades. 

“10. That we would proceed on an 
experimental basis, continuously 
checking and improving our materials 
and services and making available 
through our program the vast re- 
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sources of our company in research, 
market analysis and advertising. 

“11. That all our materials and 
services would be designed for a spe- 
cific purpose at a specific grade level 
and for integration with existing 
courses now offered in school cur- 
ricula. 

Three-Fold Program 


“The program has been planned on 
a three-fold basis: Experimentation, 
teacher training, and materials and 
services. The first step was to make 
a survey of the use of General Mills’ 
‘A Nutrition Guide’ in order to find 
out how effective it is in use, how 
widely it is being used, how it could 






be improved, and what services 
teachers most generally need. Our 
study of the booklet was based on its 
use by approximately 750 teachers 
and 23,000 students. Our program of 
assistance to schools in nutrition ed- 
ucation has in general developed 
around the findings of this study. 

“The second step was to organize 
a committee of school, health and 
nutrition people to assist in planning 
the program. We drew from thé 
University of Minnesota, the State 
Department’ of Education, the State 
Department of Public Health, as well 
as local schools. 

“Our next step was to work out 
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co-operative relationships with nine 
schools representing different type 
communities—rural, semirural, sub- 
urban and city. The purpose of the 
test schools was to carry on experi- 
mentation in nutrition education ac- 
tivities and materials, to make sur- 
veys of eating habits of children and 
adults, to test nutrition information, 
and, finally, to find the relationship, 
if any, between a community-school 
nutrition education program and the 
eating habits in the community and 
the increase in nutrition knowledge 
and the relationship between the im- 
provement of food habits and cer- 
tain school problems, such as attend- 





Win Your 


Rye Bread 


Market with the 





stodern Rye oat 


Made with FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR 


The new, modern loaf of rye bread—made with FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR 


shows important gains in consumer preference this year over other rye breads 


in the same markets. People who like rye bread recognize quickly its natural, 


true rye flavor. 


e FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR is the answer to modern bakery production require- 


ments for rye bread. It produces a bread with the rich but mellow tang of old- 


time rye sours, without any of their disadvantages. The grain is close, the 


texture smooth, the crust bite is tender. 


e FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR is the modern bakers’ rye sour, made from specially 


cultured pure rye base, with flavor-strength and acidity accurately controlled 


for uniform results. 


e Order a trial 100 pound bag today, or write for full details. 


FFP, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FREEMAN FOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


WHITEHALL 5499 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ance, school marks, emotional stabil- 
ity. In each of our test schools we 
gave tests and made diet studies. 

“A report on our first test opera- 
tion has been made. We provided nu- 
trition and health materials, includ- 
ing those of General Mills and those 
of other companies and government 
agencies. We _ suggested different 
type activities that could be carried on 
on a community-school-classroom ba- 
sis. We worked through local nutri- 
tion councils comprised of teachers, 
administrators and community repre- 
sentatives. 

“We are working out the same kind 
of co-operative relationships with 
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schools in Georgia in co-operation 
with a general advisory committee 
in that state. It is our hope ulti- 
mately to have test schools distrib- 
uted in various sections of the coun- 
try and to draw upon these test cen- 
ters for ideas in teaching nutrition 
and for information that can be used 
in our advertising and in the develop- 
ment of materials. Through an ex- 
change service we hope to pass on 
these ideas to other schools through- 
out the nation. Such is the experi- 
mental aspect of the program. 

“The second area of the program 
is to become identified with teacher 
training programs on an experimental 


basis. This summer we employed 
two nutrition education teachers on 
the staff of the University of Georgia 
to work in a variety of nutrition and 
health workshops with several hun- 
dred teachers. We hope in the future 
to carry on limited experiments in 
teacher training in co-operation with 
state departments of education, with 
universities and colleges, and with the 
United States Office of Education for 
the purpose of encouraging teacher 
training institutions to provide 
courses and lectures for teachers and 
administrators in the organization 
and administration of nutrition and 
health programs. 
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“The third aspect of the program 
is represented by the materials and 
services we shall offer to schools. 
This summer in the library of the 
University of Minnesota we have had 
several people working on a program 
of materials and services to fit into 
this community concept that I have 
discussed. The individuals in the 
workshop represented the fields of 
teacher training, health and nutrition 
education and classroom teaching. 
They have been meticulous not only 
in making the nutrition information 
scientifically accurate, but in making 
each one of the teaching devices rep- 
resentative of the most recent scien- 
tific research in the field of peda- 
gogy. Although the emphasis has 
been on nutrition education, they 
have never lost sight of the fact that 
nutrition is only a part of health edu- 
cation—that health education is a 
part of the total education of the 
child. They have tried, I believe for 
the first time, to develop materials 
that are simple and concrete enough 
to be integrated with existing courses 
of study and curricula. They have 
never lost sight of the fact that a 
teaching instrument for teachers, as 
well as students, must not only be 
educationally sound, but, to be effec- 
tive, should have appeal. The items 
that have been worked out in rough 
draft include: 

“J. A booklet for the school admin- 
istrator designed to impress him with 
the importance of nutrition education 
as a vital part of a health program 
and to suggest ways and means for 
setting up and organizing a com- 
munity-school health and nutrition 
program built around the experiences 
in our test schools. 

“2. A manual for the teacher, in 
which materials are graded at the 
different levels and in which nutri- 
tion is broken down into the four ele- 
mentary concepts and the focal point 
at each grade level to be emphasized 
is indicated. For example, at the 
first level the emphasis is on a good 
breakfast; at the second level em- 
phasis is on a good lunch; at the 
third level emphasis is on a variety 
of foods; the fourth, on the contribu- 
tions of food to the body; the fifth, 
contributions of the various foods to 
nutrition; the sixth, preparation and 
preservation of foods. These are 
built around centers of interest at 
different grade levels. For instance, 
the first grade level is around the 
home, farm and pets. The second is 
on community helpers—the baker, the 
butcher, the grocer. They have taken 
these centers of interest because they 
are the ones most commonly used in 
the various curricula and courses of 
study throughout the country. At 
each grade level one or more units 
will be developed to assist the teach- 
er in integrating the study of nutri- 
tion with various subject fields, in- 
cluding health. 


Visual Points of View 


“Paralleling the manual for teach- 
ers and developing the four funda- 
mental concepts that I have men 
tioned is a series of posters to assis! 
the teacher from a visual point of 
view in her teaching problem. 

“Again paralleling the manual for 
teachers, pupils’ booklets are being 
prepared for each grade level—three 
of them to be put out this year- 
levels 1-3-5—and three to follow next 
year. The three being put out this 
year will give coverage to the first 
six grades the first year. Each book- 
let will be highly illustrated and wil! 
be scientifically accurate in terms of 
vocabulary, eye span and other stand- 
ards set up by the latest research 
findings in the teaching of reading. 
In the first booklet the theme is.to 
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3089 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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NAME the type of flour you use. 
Standard Milling Company makes it—uniform in 
quality— uniform in performance. “Standard” 
flours bring modern milling right to your door. 
Invite them to come in and serve you. _ 


STANDARD ft: 


COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 


This is an airplane photo of one of the great 
modern mills of Standard Milling Company. 
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BRING MODERN MILLING 
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eat and grow, tying it up with good 
breakfasts. The second booklet— 
‘Working and Playing’—ties it in with 
a wholesome lunch. The third book- 
let—‘Letters to Tony’—stresses the 
regulatory foods and the variety 
needed in a complete diet. Booklet 
4 will relate a good diet to health. 
Booklet 5—‘Foods Then and Now’— 
emphasizes the nutrition of good 
foods. Booklet 6 is on the prepara- 
tion and preservation of foods, taking 
a somewhat historical approach. 
“The leaflet that we plan for the 
mother—to be sent out by the school 
to the home—will parallel the nutri- 
tion work being done in the school. 
It is to be built around the concept 


eZ 


white rats, on carefully controlled feeding tests. 
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of the seven basic foods, stressing 
the importance of purchasing foods 
from each group and of planning 
meals that include a variety of foods. 


Liking the Right Foods 


“The emphasis of the total pro- 
gram is to show that it is not enough 
to have adequate money to buy foods 


‘or to know what the right foods are. 


It is essential to develop a liking for 
the right foods. This booklet for 
mothers also stresses the importance 
of activities in the home in which 
pupils can participate that will estab- 
lish right food habits. It also empha- 
sizes the point that mothers must 
have a community interest, since the 


health of their neighbors’ children is 
important to the welfare of their own 
children. 

“The ‘Nutrition Guide,’ which we 
have had for about a year and which 
has been so universally accepted by 
teachers, will be used as background 
material in nutrition and will be sent 
along with the booklets, manuals and 
charts for teacher reference and 
class use. This booklet, along with 
‘The Story of Cereal Grains,’ will 
be used in high school and college 
classes; units will be developed to 
assist teachers in fields other than 
home economics on a junior and 
senior high school level. These will 
be sent out as a part of the continu- 


WHITE BREAD wile 





yo generally accepted method 
for determining nutritive value of foods is by measuring the 
growth rate of young animals, frequently special strains of 


Research conducted by this method by recognized scien-- 
tific authorities has shown that white bread with appetite appeal 
can be made to have nutrition equal to whole wheat bread. 


One group of workers reports that white bread containing 
6 percent nonfat milk solids “permitted good growth and appar- 
ent good health and is equal to whole wheat for promotion of 


growth”’.* 


Another group states, “Evidently the growth promoting 
value of white bread with (6%) nonfat milk solids is greater 
than that of whole wheat bread, while the bread made from 
whole wheat flour with (6%) nonfat milk solids is definitely 


better in the support of growth than either of the other two 


29 _e* 


Make the appetizing white bread with the whole wheat 
nutrition. Use at least 6 percent nonfat milk solids. 


* Cereal Chemistry, Vol. XX, November 1943, Page 659. 
** The Jl of Nutrition, Vol. 25, June 1943, Page 596. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 


VACA \ an NTI 
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ous service offered through the nutri- 
tion education exchange. 

“Running through all the materials 
being developed is an effort to build 
up not only the personal concept of 
health, but the community and na- 
tional concept, recognizing that food 
plays a very important part in the 
welfare of a nation and even in the 
peace of the world. The general 
theme of the program is that health 
is not just luck—that it requires 
learning and planning. The four 
parts of the four-leaf clover symbol- 
ize the parts of a good health pro- 
gram—nutritious food, right exercise, 
plenty of rest and safeguards of 
health. 


An Educational Exchange 

“To tie all these together and to 
provide a continuing service to schools 
is a nutrition education exchange to 
be carried on by General Mills and 
to be offered to schools in the form 
of a news letter put out four or five 
times during the school year. This 
news letter will carry ideas and in- 
formation from our test schools and 
reports on experiments in nutrition 
education conducted in other schools, 
suggestions on additional units and 
helps to teachers, condensations of 
articles and books, up-to-date nutri- 
tion information, and suggestions re- 
garding books, booklets and films 
available from other sources. At 
different times the news exchange 
may stress the food problems peculiar 
to a particular section of the country. 

“The plan of our program is not 
to provide all the needed materials, 
but only a framework for a com- 
plete program, suggesting the use of 
other materials put out by other com- 
panies or by government agencies 
that are good and that will help to 
fill in our program. 

“It is my impression that this pro- 
gram can be of great assistance to 
all food companies interested in 
greater consumption of the foods in 
Group 6 (bread, flour and cereals). 
I am convinced also that this can be 
a significant service for schools in 
an area of education vital to the 
health and welfare of America. I 
believe that in the long view such a 
program will have great benefit to 
the grain products “industry as a 
whole. I am likewise convinced that 
because of the nature of their busi- 
ness bakers and millers are in a posi- 
tion to do this kind of job as well as 
or even more effectively than any 
other industry.” 


——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUGGESTS MORE VITAMINS 
FOR CORN ENRICHMENT 


Increased enrichment of corn meal 
and other corn milled products to 
include considerably more _ nicotinic 
acid than at present is thought neces- 
sary is suggested by W. A. Krehl, 
from experimental results obtained 
with his associates of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The experiments revealed that corn 
significantly increased the nicotinic 
acid requirement of growing dogs, 
while other foods, such as milk, case- 
in and glucose, which contain much 
less nicotinic acid, tend to decrease 
this requirement. 

Summarizing results it was con- 
cluded that on a heavy corn diet the 
nicotinic acid requirements of man 
are probably at least three times the 
requirements for comparable growth 
on a synthetic diet or whole milk 
ration. 
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ALABAMA 

New mixers, rounders and proof- 
ers have been purchased by the Al- 
exander City (Ala.) Bakery, owned 
by Onis Alford. Mr. Alford plans to 
expand the bread business in the near 
future. 

Howard Rose, owner of the Home 
Bakery, Jasper, has purchased a lot 
in the business section of Jasper, and 
plans to start building a new bakery 
soon. 

New display cases and other new 
equipment have been installed by the 
Austin Cookie Co., Birmingham. This 
shop is owned and operated by Fred 
S. Austin. 

ALBERTA 

R. J. Smith of Calgary has pur- 
chased the business of the White Bak- 
ery at Red Deer, Alta. 

Damages estimated at $600 were 
caused by an outbreak of fire at the 
plant of Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., at 
1136 West 12th Ave., Calgary. 


ARKANSAS 
Charles Meyer, Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, has completed the 
remodeling and revamping of the 
dough room for his plant. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Matilda Dunn has sold the O. K. 
Bakery on Winnipeg Ave., Grand 
Forks. 

Fire which broke out in the power 
plant at Terrace recently forced the 
local bakery to discontinue opera- 
tions. Temporary arrangements for 
supply of power for essential indus- 
tries in the community are now being 
completed. 

W. G. Mathers and R. E. Johnston 
have purchased the business of the 
O. K. Bakery, operated for many 
years at Grand Forks by the late 
O. G. Dunn. Mr. Mathers has had 
many years’ experience in the bakery 
business and until recently owned 
and operated a bakery at Field. Mr. 
Johnston is not only his partner in 
the business, but is his son-in-law, 
and was formerly in business at 
Medicine Hat, Alta. The new own- 
ers are making extensive alterations 
to the interior of the premises, and 
are planning to install a pastry oven. 

J. S. Strasman of the Salmon Arm 
(B.C.) Bakery is building an addition 
to his bakeshop and has installed a 
new and larger oven. The building 
will be of hollow tile, fireproof con- 
struction and the new oven will have 
a capacity for 400 loaves. The older 
section of the building also will be 
remodeled and additional machines 
installed as available. 


CALIFORNIA 
W. E. Davenport has sold the Trin- 
ity Bakery, Weaverville, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl V. Acton. 
Fred Yankton has purchased the 
Lone Pine (Cal.) Bakery from Paul 
Tanner and Dan Jund. 


COLORADO 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lathrop 
have opened the Homekraft Bakery 
at Ordway. Mr. Lathrop recently 
received an honorable discharge from 
the naval reserve. 


CONNECTICUT 
George Strouch has purchased the 
Manchester (Conn.) Bakery from 
John Zamaitis. 
With renovations completed, the 
bakery of Wilson Eisenhower in 


Putnam has reopened to serve its 
customers in spic and span sur- 
roundings. 

The Connecticut Doughnut Co., 
Hamden, has been reconditioned. 


FLORIDA 


The Wonder City Bakery, Lake 
Worth, owned and operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Sabrosky, has re- 


Ay 














opened for business after being closed 
for two months. While it was closed 
the plant was modernized and re- 
decorated throughout. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Turner Bakery, Mount Dora, 
which has reopened after being closed 
for several weeks. 

The Barstow (Fla.) Bakery has 
moved to new and larger quarters. 


GEORGIA 

L. M. McCorkle has purchased the 
Leggett Home Bakery, Savannah, 
from W. H. Leggett. 

A new oven has been added to the 
equipment of the Dutch Market and 
Bakery, Atlanta. 

G. M. Woodell has sold the Cali- 
fornia Cookie Co., Columbus, to 





or READY MADE ?— 


ae products can be successfully packaged with “ready- 
made” packaging papers...but varying requirements of economy, 
protection and automatic machinery often make it advisable to 
perfect a special paper that will exactly fit the product. 


That's why Riegel produces several hundred different grades 
and countless variations...plain or printed, transparent or opaque, 
heat or glue sealing, heavy or light, laminated, embossed, col- 
ored, lacquered...completely Riegel-made or in combination with 


other materials. 


There is no need to “adapt” your packaging to the limitations of 
standard materials. Outline your product's requirements and let 


Riegel do the rest. 
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Charles Clayton. Mr. and Mrs. Os- 
car Everidge will be in charge of the 
production end of the business. 

The bakery department of Rich’s, 
Inc., Atlanta, has been moved to 
its new quarters on the sixth floor 
of the building. 

The Spears Donut Shop, Columbus, 
is located in its new plant at 4312 
Hamilton Road. Roy Spears, owner 
of the concern, is building another 
plant in downtown Columbus. 


IDAHO 


The American Bakery, Boise, owned 
by Elmer L. Kinney, was recently 
damaged by fire. The business has 
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transferred to a new building at 


1328 First St. S. 


ILLINOIS 


A new automatic oven has been 
installed at the Eleanor Bake Shop, 
Arlington Heights. 

The Parke Bakery, Georgetown, 
owned by Pearl Parke, is building an 
addition to its plant. The shop was 
recently closed for several weeks be- 
cause of a shortage of materials. 

Fred Rau, who has operated a 
bakery in Oak Park for 21 years, has 
retired from the business and turned 
the bakery over to William Finke. 


INDIANA 

The Faultless Pastries, Inc., Evans- 
ville, has been incorporated to en- 
gage in pastry production. Capitali- 
zation is 130 shares of stock without 
par value. Incorporators are Helen 
Merkley, Pauline Dearing, Norbert 
Limback and Darwin W. Merkley. 

Albert Hendeles, owner of the 
Specialty Bakery Co., Fort Wayne, 
has announced the purchase of the 
building at 3201 South Lafayette St. 
for the new offices and plant of the 
bakery. The building, covering half 
a city block, consists of three large 
office rooms, and the plant triples the 








The Donut With That 
Mellow Soft Flavor 


Flavor is the most 


Important thing in food 





WHOLESALE 
Sponge Lbs. Ozs. 
Flour Patent ............ 60 
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RETAIL 

Dough Lbs. Ozs. 
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ee a oe 10 Idaho Potato Flour ...... 12 
Idaho Potato Flour ...... 8 Water (1 gallon) ........ 8 
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Sponge temperature—78° F. 
Fermentation time—4'4 hours 
Dough temperature—80° F. 
Floor time—15 minutes 
Flavoring and coloring optional 


ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 


Established 1876 


Vanilla (according to strength) 
METHOD: Mix dough in usual 
manner and set at about 82° F. 


First punch 2 hours. 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Take to bench in 15 minutes. 


CHICAGO 6 
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floor space of the present site. Mr. 
Hendeles plans extensive expansion 
in his new location. 

The Gerber Grocery Co., Mount 
Vernon, has announced the leasing of 
the Model Bakery on East Third St. 
which has been taken over and is 
again in operation. The bakery has 
been closed for some time. 

The OK Bakery, Evansville, was 
recently broken into and robbed. The 
shop is owned by J. E. Paxton. 

Mrs. Julia Coleman, who has op- 
erated a bakery in Tell City 
for 30 years, has retired from busi- 
ness. She has sold her pastry shop 
and building to Ellis Butler and 
David Freeman, who are proprietors 
of the Tell City Bakery. 

Louis Schmeltz of Elkhart has 
bought the B. L. Hogle Bakery, 
Plymouth, which has been closed a 
month, and reopened the bakery at 
once. Mr. Schmeltz has been in the 
bakery business the last seven years 
in Wakarusa, Milwaukee and Elk- 
hart. 


IOWA 


A new oven has been installed in 
the Manilla (Iowa) Bakery. 

The Battle Creek Bakery is now 
under the operation of Michael Frey, 
Jr., who formerly was employed in 
a bakery in Mitchell, S. D. The Bat- 
tle Creek Bakery was formerly owned 
by Frank H. Coverdale. 


KANSAS 


Louis Hebrew, proprietor of a bak- 
ery at Goodland for the past 12 years, 
has sold the shop to Floyd Hull, who 
has operated a bakery in Tribune 
for eight years. 

The Moline Bakery, Norton, has 
been redecorated, the floors have 
been refinished, and new display cases 
have been installed. 

An addition has been built to the 
Danielson Bakery plant, Junction 
City, and new equipment has been 
installed. 


LOUISIANA 


Robert Dinnat, owner of Dinnat’s 
Bakery, Alexandria, has remodeled 
the front of his building, air condi- 
tioned the shop and installed new 
show cases. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Susan’s Pastry Shop, previously lo- 
cated at 18 Belmont St., Brockton, 
has removed to 413 Pleasant St. 

James Radcliffe, bakery proprietor 
in New Bedford for 29 years and cur- 
rently president of the New Bedford 
Retail Bakers Association, has sold 
his bakery at 1710 Acushnet Ave. and 
has retired to his country residence 
at Acushnet. Before being elected 
to the presidency of the asso- 
ciation in the early part of this year, 
Mr. Radcliffe served a number of 
years as treasurer. 

The Helen Cross Bakery, Newton- 
ville, which was closed for six weeks, 
has reopened in completely remodeled 
quarters. 

Julius White, proprietor of Whitey’s 
Home Bake Shop, Randolph, has re- 
opened his shop. The exterior and 
interior of the bakery have been re- 
decorated. 


MICHIGAN 

The Village Pastry Shop, White- 
hall, has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Davis. 

James Moore and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Gray, who _ purchased _ the 
Winock (Mich.) Bakery from George 
Aaby in April, are now operating the 
plant. 

MINNESOTA 

The Caledonia (Minn.) Bakery, 
which had been closed because of the 
illness of the baker, has reopened. 
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Mrs. H. G. Schroeder is the proprie- 
tor of the plant. 

Open house recently was held by 
Osear Olson and his son to announce 
the opening of their new bakery 
building in Clarkfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Iver Knutson, opera- 
tors of the City Bakery, Henning, 
have closed their shop because of 
the inability to get the necessary 
materials. 

MISSISSIPPI 

A new bakery, equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, has been opened in 
Brookhaven by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Brady. Mr. Brady recently returned 
to civilian life after spending three 
years in military srevice. 

The National Biscuit Co. is plan- 
ning to erect a building on Gallatin 
St., Jackson. 


MONTANA 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Anderson 
have assumed the managership of 
Deck’s Bakery and Cafe, Plentywood, 
formerly operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Royal Joyes. 

Work has begun on the construc- 
tion of a new Montana Bon Ton Bak- 
ery at Billings. Eugene Graf, Jr., is 
the manager of the bakery, and he 
has announced that he expects the 
building to be finished in about four 
months. 

NEBRASKA 

Retail trade at the recently re- 
modeled Parkvale Bakery, Omaha, 
has reached such a demand that four 
wholesale routes have been discon- 
tinued. The shop, owned by Alfred 
and John Szcepaniak, was severely 
damaged by fire last March. It was 
reopened in June with a new front 
and almost a complete new interior. 

Thirty-nine years in business were 
recently celebrated by the Petry 
Cafe and Bakery, Fairfield. 

Mrs. Anna Suhr, former operator 
of the Home Bakery, Scribner, has 
sold the equipment for her plant and 
leased the building to J. Kubicka. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Keansburg (N. J.) Bakery has 
reopened under the management of 
Lester Measley and Fred Ebbersen. 
The shop has been redecorated. 

Mrs. Charles Ammann has sold 
Ammann’s Bakery, Cliffside Park, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Wolff, who 
have changed the name to Wolff’s 
Bake Shop. 


NEW YORK 

De Jong Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Richmond County. Capital stock is 
$50,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are: Joseph J. Beyers, 329 VanDuzer 
St; Henry Holder, 965 VanDuzer St; 
Irene Drummond, 100 Stuyvesant 
Place, Staten Island. 

Geraldine Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to deal in pastries, breads, 
etc., in Kings County. Directors are: 
Morris Grossfield, Jr., Beatrice Gross- 
field and Barnet Ginsburg, 116 Nas- 
sau St., New York. 

Lapple’s O. K. Bakery, Inc., of 
Rochester, has been dissolved. Pa- 
pers to this effect have been filed 
with the secretary of state in Albany. 

Merit Bakery, Inc.,. of the Bronx, 
has been dissolved, according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

Olympia Cruller & Doughnuts, Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct busi- 
ness in New York, with a capital 
stock of $5,000, $50 par value. Direc- 
tors are: Samuel D. Johnson, Herman 
Berkowitz and Abbey L. Warshauer. 

The Kaufman Bakery, 296 East 
Ferry St., Buffalo, has filed plans 
with the city for a $3,500 expansion 
of its bakery. 

A certificate of partnership has 
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been filed in Buffalo, for the Father 
& Son Bakery, 1154 Lovejoy St., by 
Frederick M. and Andrew Pieczynski. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Old Home Bakery, 
by Bronislaus and Agnes Lewandow- 
ski. 

The Betty Ann Doughnut Shop, 
801 N. Salina St., Syracuse, is con- 
structing a garage and loading plat- 
form. This is part of a series of 
improvements which will take about 
a year to complete. 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Bakery, 
specializing in Italian bread and rolls, 
has been opened by Frank Monzipapa 
at 17% Exchange St. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Miller’s Bakery, Valley City, has 
moved to a new location. 


OHIO 
Due to a shortage of labor and 
materials, Charles Townsley has 
closed the Cedarville (Ohio) Bakery. 
Frank Pettay has sold the Pettay 
Bakery, East Liverpool, to Benjamin 
Reindell, who operated Benny’s Bak- 
eries in New Brighton and Midland. 


OKLAHOMA 


Scott’s Lawton (Okla.) Bakery has 
installed a traveling oven. 
The Junge Cracker Co., formerly 
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the Junge Baking Co., operating 
in Oklahoma, has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $100,000 to $500,000, 
as recorded by the Oklahoma ssecre- 
tary of state. 

Bakeries temporarily closed on ac- 
count of shortages which have re- 
sumed operation are Sooner Bakery,,. 
Norman; Dennis Doughnut Shop, 
1016 N. Dewey, Oklahoma City, and 
the City Bakery, Tecumseh. 

F. M. Burns has bought the Ameri- 
can Bakery, McAlester, from James 
Antonelli. 

Maxey Camp has sold the Bake- 





AYILE, Engineering Plus Precision 


Construction Gives You the 
Unexcelled Performance of the 





the finest value ever offered to any bakery. 


AMERICAN 
“IDEAL” 


he American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divider is the result of many years of experience in the design 
and engineering of such equipment. The advanced features of today's model make it 


For instance, the heavy, rigid base forms the foundation of the machine and carries 
the complete drive mechanism right through to the main operating shaft. The machine 
is completely adjustable both as to operation and maintenance, and all controls are 
instantly accessible from the operating position. Maintenance is reduced to a minimum 


and long life is assured. 


The precision construction of every detail results in the most accurate scaling possi- 
ble—which means savings for you and better, more uniform loaves of bread. 


Cmsricam Bakers Machinery, Co. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. 


. ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 






















































































































Rite Bakery, El Reno, to Mrs. S. W. 
Pemberton. 


OREGON 
The Myrtle Creek (Oregon) Bak- 
ery, which has been closed for two 
and a half years, has reopened under 
the management of M. K. Sand. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Donly’s Home Bakery, Smethport, 
has moved from the McCarthy Build- 
ing to the Hungerford Building. 

After being closed for several 
months because of damage resulting 
from a fire, the Lekawa Bakery, 
Nanty-Glo, has resumed operations. 

Pontello’s Bakery has opened in 
Millvale. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Terminal Bakery, 54 Spring 
St., Newport, formerly owned by 
Joseph MacDonald and Leo Goulet, 
has been registered as now owned 
entirely by the former. 

The Newport Rye Bakery, 471 
Thames St., Newport, owned for many 
years by Morris Belofsky, has been 
registered as owned by him and Henry 
D. Burke. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Greenwood (S. C.) Bakery, 
owned by Frank Hollingsworth, has 
discontinued the wholesale side of its 
business. 

The Spartan Bakery, Spartanburg, 
owned by E. C. Abbott, has been re- 
modeled and repainted. 

The Chester (S. C.) Baking Co. has 
recently remodeled its sales space 
to provide more room. Grover Pundt, 
the owner, plans other improvements 
when he can obtain materials. 

Frank Gant has had a new floor 
laid and the machinery repainted and 
rearranged in his Quality Bakery, 
Spantanburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harold Holse has installed a new 
revolving oven in his City Bakery, 
Beresford. 

A. B. Johnson, owner of the John- 
son Bakery, Yankton, is building a 
new plant for his bakery, and will 
install new equipment when the shop 
is moved to its new location. 


TEXAS 


The Ideal Bakery in Tyler has in- 
stalled a new divider and molder and 
a trough hoist. 

The Ideal Feed Stores in Amarillo 
have purchased the Harris Bakery in 
that city. J. H. Harris was the for- 
mer owner. 

The Internation Bakery in San 
Antonio on South Laredo St. has been 
purchased by Ramon Fuentes, owner 
of the Los-Cocos Bakery on the same 
street. Mr. Fuentes has remodeled 
the shop and will continue to operate 
it as the Internation Bakery. 

An addition has been built to the 
Marshall Maid Bakery, Marshall, 
owned by Bobb Watts. Mr. Watts 
plans to move his cake department 
into the new addition. 

Eddie Joy has sold his bakery at 
Hamlin to Walter E. Burgess, for- 
merly with the Sunbeam Grocery & 
Bakery, Sweetwater. 


UTAH 
The grand opening of the newly 
remodeled Topper Bakery, Ogden, has 
been announced by Harry M. DeRyke, 
owner of the bakery. 


WASHINGTON 

Donald Remsberg and Virgil Smith 
have changed the name of the Davis- 
court Bakery, which they recently 
purchased, to the Tendercrust Bak- 
ery 


The Quality Bakery, Longview, 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


Smooth performance in the 
bake shop is the final test 
of any flour. You will get 
that easy, trouble-free 
handling of doughs and 


tasty, flavorful bread when 
you bake SUPERFLOUR. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 































‘The Choice of dats Finest Hard Wheats 







Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth © 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 




















Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
Grain Co., Inc. MILLERS OF 
Line country houses in five states High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph Plain and Selfrising 
"Kansas City, Mo. LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


8) Baio mages DEALERS IN 
a ” eae ee, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE «© PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1068 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














WESTERN MILLING Co. : GROWN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


eee MILES 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ; 
oe § PORTLAND, OnEGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Miers tH 


Grade Bakers, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Family and Ex- 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours E “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





< port Flours. 

















HIGH PROTEIN | 


BAKER’S FLOUR 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 


: ’ for bakery performance! 


Ni y, y i iS 2 
Maney Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














| LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 





same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
‘ wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 
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Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





a “Yhe 
Lt WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


os * MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


=~ 


| AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
By | ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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owned by L. M. Groves, has been 
remodeled. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Elmer Powers has purchased the 
lot and building of the Weston (W. 
Va.) Home Bakery. 


WISCONSIN 


The Valders (Wis.) Home Bakery 
has been opened by William A. Wopp 
with a complete selection of bread, 
rolls, cakes, pies, etc. Special order 
business is also being handled. 

John Meyer, who has operated the 
Meyer Bakery in Elkhorn for the 
past 27 years, has disposed of his 
interest in the business to his broth- 
er-in-law, Martin Peterson, employed 
in the shop for 16 years. The Meyers 
are retiring from active business. 

The Witte Bakery, Milwaukee, for- 
merly located on West Galena St. and 
North 20th St., has moved to new 
quarters at West Walnut and North 
22nd Sts. 

Walter’s Home Bakery, Milwaukee, 
has filed a stipulation agreeing to 
pay a $100 settlement in an OPA 
suit charging overceiling price sales. 

Axel Bark, baker in Glenwood City, 
and Ernie Markgren have purchased 
the Foss Bakery, Menomonie, from 
Mr. and Mrs. James Foss. The bak- 
ery has been under the operation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Foss for the past eight 
years. 

The Barton Bakery, West Bend, 
has opened under the management of 
Ernest Pfister. 

The Quality Bakery, Calumet, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tur- 
ner, recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in business. 

An addition has been made to the 
New Glarus Bakery, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Matzinger. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Pornat are the 
new owners of Byer’s Pastry Shop, 
Cudahy. 

The Foss bakery in Menomonie, 
Wis., has been purchased by Alex 
Bark and Ernie Markgren. Mr. Bark 
also operates a bakery at Glenwood 
City, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NONPROFIT SUPER STORES 
OPERATED BY U. S. NAVY 


The U. S. Navy at the war’s end 
was operating 73 super markets, lo- 
cated mainly at permanent bases, 
eight outside United States conti- 
nental limits, according to Lansford 
S. King, editor of Post Exchange 
magazine, New York. 

The stores are supervised by the 
Commissary Store and Substance Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts of the Navy Department 
and were established where local fa- 
cilities were inadequate. They sup- 
ply navy personnel with provisions 
at the lowest cost possible. The 
stores must be self-supporting, Mr. 
King said, but profits over 12% are 
illegal. Accumulated profits, he add- 
ed, are plowed back in lower prices 
and better facilities. Regulations re- 
quire that stores have 13,000 square 
feet of floor space and be equipped to 
handle $10,000 to $15,000 weekly busi- 
ness, according to Mr. King. 

All supplies are requisitioned from 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
and the list of items sold includes: 
bakery products, beverages, cereals, 
c‘garettes, confections, dairy prod- 
uets, groceries, haberdashery, insecti- 
cides, meat, poultry, seafoods, sta- 
tionery, tobacco products, toilet arti- 
cles and fresh and canned fruits and 
vegetables. Naval officers and en- 
listed men, their families and certain 
civilian employees may make pur- 
chases upon presenting a permit. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


















STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


rested 


atory, ving” 
“ten Fie gating 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


“LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











sympol mi 


1 GREAT DEAL TO MANY 


SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


” PERLY MENT BAG CO. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS..- 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 
flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 
| 
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° Patents 
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CONSERVE 
ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS 


with 


\UniSUSiike 


NULOMOLINE helps to obtain maximum benefits from 
ingredients used in cakes, cookies and icings. Its super- 
sweetness enables bakers to s-t-r-e-t-c-h their sugar quotas 
by supplanting other scarce food sweeteners. 


The housewife demands sweeter bakery products ... take 
advantage of NULOMOLINE to produce sweeter cakes 
and cookies and at the same time prevent staling and 


drying. 


More NULOMOLINE means finer texture, tenderness and 
richer crust color—lasting oven freshness. 


Send for tested, practical, 
profit - making formulas. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Nulomoline 
STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR and SYRUPS 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East North Water Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


751 Terminal Street 
Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


NULOMOLINE LIMITED 
1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 2, Canada 





Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 




















Mennel 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 
Mixing Process 


A patent for the production of 
baked goods leavened without yeast 
has been granted to Jacob Freilich 
and Charles N. Frey, and assigned to 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 
The method comprises admixing 
flour, water and other ingredients to 
form a dough, with enough water in 
the mixture to give an absorption of 
54@66% in the presence of an inert 
gas having a solubility, at atmospher- 
ic pressure and a temperature of 20° 
C, in water of at least four to one. 
The mixing is effected at a pressure 
which incorporates an_ effective 
amount of the gas into the dough and 
at a temperature of 60@90° F. The 
mixture is then baked almost imme- 
diately. 


New Bake Oven 


A new bake oven has been devel- 
oped by John R. Nalbach and Adolph 
Haupt, Chicago, and assigned to the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chica- 
go. The oven is comprised of a bak- 
ing chamber and a fire tunnel ar- 
ranged lengthwise in the lower part 
of the oven, with heating means at 
one end and a transverse manifold at 
the other end. Severallongitudinal- 
ly arranged heating ducts extend 
from the manifold on each side of 
the tunnel and terminate adjacent to 
the first end of the oven. 


Steel Conveyor Belt 


An all-steel conveyor belt devel- 
oped on a unique new principle, has 
been announced by the Steel Parts 
Mfg. Corp., division of the Blackstone 
Mfg. Co., Morgan and Quincy Streets, 
Chicago. Named “Steelok,” the belt 

















is made up of a series of steel plates 
linked together at the ends. It is 
driven by a simple drive-sprocket 
that meshes with the hinges of the 
belt, providing a positive nonslip 
movement, a flat surface, and an al- 
most noiseless operation. 

The “Steelok” conveyor is not a 
heavy unit, but it is capable of han- 
dling extremely heavy loads. Mainte- 
nance is simplified, because if one of 
the plates is damaged, it takes only 
a few seconds to slip out the dam- 
aged plate and insert a new one, the 
manufacturers state. 


High-Lift Truck 


A new piece of material handling 
equipment which is of interest to 
larger bakers has been developed by 
the Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, 
N. Y. The Lyon-Raymond hydraulic 
high-lift truck combines the features 
of a lift-truck and tiering machine 
into one light, easily manipulated 












Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Growl 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





















































































PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
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Through this milling plant—one of America’s finest 

—passes only the choicest country run wheat, care- 

ae fully selected from the cream of the crop. It is 

——— your assurance of good results in your bakery. 
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UNIVERSAL MILLS 
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THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Pfeffer Milling Company Wisconsin Rye Flour 
ee te mt Act oceans We Specialize in Dark Varieties 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake shite, Flu uty Ruffles IL Frank JAEGER MI.uneG Co. 
Member Millers’ National En 


Ca ao 1,000 bbis DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















Named for America’s big- 
gest wheat growing state, 
SUNNY KANSAS is a 
flour that will impart the 
subtle flavor of golden wheat 
to your loaf and give it the 
tasty goodness that builds 
consumer preference in any - 
bread market. And your 
production department will 
like the dependable working 


of SUNNY KANSAS in 
the shop. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 
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unit. Its tubular and formed steel 
construction, welded together, elim- 
inates hard to clean corners and pro- 
vides adequate strength with extreme 
lightness. It turns readily within 
its own length, allowing it to be used 
in congested areas. A_ standard 
# 1,000-lb capacity model is offered 
with a platform 24 ins wide by 30 
ins long. The range of elevation is 
from 6 ins to 48 ins. Special models 
can be supplied to meet other specifi- 
cations. Bulletin No. 136 is available 
showing the features and application 
of the new unit. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


aaa 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





War Packaging 








(Continued from page 46.) 


to 100 lbs and offering good display 
possibilities, are almost certain to 
see increased use in mass merchan- 
dising in the future. 














Metal Packaging Materials 


Around 2,000,000 tons of steel for 
cans were used for food canning in 
1940, -and, because of the versatility 
of this container, the prewar use -of 
tin cans may be exceeded in post- 
war years. Because of the tin short- 
age, thinner tin plate has been used 
during the war, and fiber canisters 
and drums as well as glass bottles 
have substituted for some uses of tin 
plate. Aluminum alloy cans have 
been produced on an experimental 








basis during the tin shortage. The 
four-way competition among cans 
and bottles made from tin plate, 
fiber, aluminum and glass is likely 
to set new standards in cheapness 
and service for food preservation in- 
dustries when materials again be- 
come abundant. 

Along with new materials for pack- 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





aging, new techniques for cutting 
packaging costs are quite probable 
in the future. New packaging ma- 
chinery to save manual labor, along 
with techniques to provide for low- 
cost, large-scale prepackaging of 
foods are probabilities. Packers 
would do well to have access to the 
knowledge provided by continuous 
research on packaging materials and 
methods. 


FOR BAKERS 


Packaging Food in. Postwar 


The introduction of a packaging 
program in a food field where bulk 
sales have been the rule is likely to 
benefit consumers as well as food 
merchandisers. At least a portion of 














FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 











process. There will be less waste 
may obtain the consumer’s good will 
Improvement of packaging mate- 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
* costs. One can imagine the handi- 
still handled in bulk as in former 





the cost of packaging will be offset 
from goods in packages: than from 
NOBLESVILLE MILLI NG COMPANY by delivering their product in bet- 
rials and methods should contribute 
MILLERS OF 
caps under which a modern super- 
years. Prepackaging of meats, fruits 





by other savings. Prepackaging can 

be expected to make possible a net 

goods in bulk. Less labor will be 

required for handling, in retail stores 

: ter condition and more convenient 

INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA form. The increased opportunities 
for merchandising a labeled product 

materially to the extension of self- 

service in food retailing, with con- 

H EAT and RYE market would operate if bread, crack- 
CRACKER FLOUR ers and biscuits, coffee and _ tea, 

: and vegetables in the postwar years 

MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. should contribute fully as much to 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Cake Flour saving in time in the marketing 
especially. Producers and packers 
are obvious. 
sequent reductions in marketing 
dairy products and other items were 
efficiency in retailing by these mod- 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 













IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 









TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 








as 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








SAXONY MILLS 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 






ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 



















BURLAP COTTON 


PAPER ainreo @ TAK BS 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES a eg IND. 









BAGS § SY we ate 










933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 









DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 






Southern Sales Office 
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< MILLS located where wheat is 

= available, modern laboratories to con- 
trol production, experienced millers to 

ny make flour as you want it—this is the 

— Dixie- Portland cycle of operations. 

a | We know it will serve you well. 

R 
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Oo. 
UR COMPANY 
= ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE PIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL Ld ' FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
ME TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. ms 
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TOMORROW 


The Emphasis 
Must Be On 





‘ths hostess ~© 
of yours—if you 
are a Retail ]/— ¥ 
Baker—that 
food store clerk—if you are a 
Wholesale Baker—can be the 
most important person in 
your profit plans. Why? 
Because they are in touch 
with your market . .. They 
know the whims and fancies 
of every housewife . . . what 
she buys, what prices she will 
pay, and what her family food 
problems are. 


KNOW YOUR MARKET 


Pop the ‘*64-dollar question”’ 
Have your sales folks quiz 
these housewives about their 





1017 W. Washington Blvd. 








buying preferences. Ask them 
what they want in the baked 
goods they buy from you. Then 
give them the taste, the aroma 
and the keeping and nutri- 
tional qualities today’s home- 
makers are sure to demand. 


Tomorrow’s emphasis in the 
Baking business must be on 
sales... We’ve got to sell to 
survive! 


Your future—Baking’s fu- 
ture—is NOW being written. 
See your Chapman & Smith 
man—the man with the plans. 
He is the source of the finest 
in bakery supplies. He is the 
man who has the selling plans 
for you. 


ASK YOUR 
MAN WITH THE PLANS 


mon" RY-PLUS 


RY-PLUS puts an end to 
the outmoded “‘rye-pot”’ 
—assures you proper acid- 
ity for every loaf... be- 
cause it is a laboratory 
controlled Rye Culture. 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


ve 














EVERYTHING for th BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS — Long Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "r4'° 
tyTRA HOU ae 
OF DOUGH STABILITY ware gc 


\ eae a WITH 


1SDOM 


DIA-CLUTEIN 


PM 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


TROY, N. Y. 








EVERY THING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











ern methods. A comparison of mar- 
keting costs for packaged and bulk 
merchandise at present gives some 
indication of the importance of this 
aspect of packaging. 

Diet in this country has been 
greatly enriched, on a _ year-round 
basis, by the means which have been 
developed to preserve food for con- 
sumption in off seasons. Packaging 
is playing an important part in these 
methods of preservation. We depend 
on canning to provide a constant sup- 
ply of seasonal fruits and vegetables. 
Indications are that freezing will 
become of comparable importance as 
a method of preservation, facilitated 
by the development of moisture-va- 
por-proof packaging materials. 

Now that the war is over wide- 
spread efforts to extend our markets 
for food products, both domestic and 
foreign, can be expected. Packaging 
of goods will play a considerable part 
in market expansion. The wartime 
experience has demonstrated that to- 
tal food consumption is not as fixed 
a quantity as many observers had 
thought, and even domestic consump- 
tion can be expanded greatly over 
prewar quantities if potential con- 
sumers have adequate purchasing 
power and other inducements to pur- 
chase. Packaging, by making many 
foods more attractive and conveni- 
ent, can aid materially in furnishing 
the needed incentives. Producers of 
particular kinds of food, also, may 
try to effect the substitution of their 
products for others. And, of course, 
individual sellers will attempt to ex- 
pand their own sales in competition 
with sales of the same or similar 
kinds of foods. 

The packer who is out to expand 
his domestic retail market will find 
that new packaging materials and 
methods can be of great assistance 
in merchandising programs.  Self- 
service retailing is encouraging cus- 
tomer investigation of products be- 
fore purchasing; such shopping meth- 
ods tend to break down old preju- 
dices, and enhance the introduction 
of new products with attractive 
packages and informative labeling. 

In attempting to develop foreign 
markets for his products, a packer 
will necessarily operate within a gen- 
eral picture in which there will be 
competition from foreign producers 
and packers in a changing postwar 
situation and also competition from 
other exporters in this country. The 
packer will do well to know his mar- 
ket and pack for the proper degree 
of physical hazard in order that the 
goods may arrive in good condition. 
He will do well also to keep abreast 
of the times as to the possibilities 
of packing his products in new, light- 
weight containers in order to keep 
freight costs low and customs duties 
low in those countries where duties 
are levied on gross weight. The 
problems of package labeling arise 
in even greater number than in the 
domestic trade. 

Much could be said about the pack- 
aging of particular classes of food 
products, although space limitations 
necessitate limiting the discussion to 
certain important foods. 


New Packages 

Meats, Frozen Foods and De- 
hydrated Products. — Fresh meat, 
with a cardboard “boat” underneath, 
and wrapped in transparent film, is 
likely to become commonplace, es- 
pecially in self-service stores, in the 
near future. Ease in selection is likely 
to put meat into packages, as it has 
so many other types of foods. Sev- 
eral satisfactory transparent films 
will be available for meat packaging 
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in the future. Experimentation will 
be necessary to determine whether or 
not prepackaging at the slaughter- 
house, with the possibilities of sav- 
ings in the shipment of only edible 
portions, overcomes the disadvantage 
of having the meat‘in the package 
perhaps for arene days before it is 
sold. 

Literally eesalibiiie of frozen foods, 
including many precooked, are prom- 
ised for immediate-postwar sale. It 
has been found that a requisite of 
frozen food preservation is protection 
against loss of moisture vapor 
through evaporation in low-humidity 
storage rooms. Many types of wrap- 
pers will be available to prevent loss 
of any essential amount of moisture. 

Although the number of dehydra- 
tion plants for food products has 
been increased from 15 to 20 to 
about 140 during the war period, 
the position of dehydrated products 
in the postwar market is uncertain. 
Metal cans for vacuum packing, and 
rubber hydrochloride film to prevent 
absorption of moisture, will be two 
means of affording dehydrated prod- 
ucts needed protection, when these 
materials are available. 

Dairy Products Containers.—Three 
types of containers for fluid milk 
will compete in the future — each 
with its advantages and disadvan- 
tages: the round glass bottle, easy 
to wash and easy to handle; the 
square glass bottle, occupying only 
about three fourths as much area 
as the round bottle of the same ca- 
pacity and with its own claims as to 
ease in handling; the paper carton, 
light in weight, compact in area oc- 
cupied, and requiring no washing 
since it is not re-used. However, 
the paper carton is considered by 
many not sufficiently rugged to per- 
(Continued on page 83.) 


NO POISON! 


NO BAIT! 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 






The modern, sure and safe 


method -of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. - 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” . 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 
Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 








NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Flour of thellation” 





- ae of production “know how” 
helped win America’s battle over her enemies. 


That same kind of production skill in milling is 
what makes American Flours the best for bakery 
performance. 


And when you use these top notch flours, your bak- 
ing skill is given full opportunity to produce the kind 
of bread that wins and holds new customers. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NewWwTon, RANSAS 
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Country Run Wheat 


* 


Bought on Order for Mills 
ye. 


Hedging Orders 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building 


¥ LD-154 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


¥ 





DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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GOODLANDER CHAMPION—Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, paid 30c lb for this champion 4H 940-lb steer which was raised 


by the attractive Audrey Golden 


of Garland, Kansas. The purchase 


was made at a special auction, Aug. 31, in Fort Scott as a part of the 
third annual county farmesta program. The Goodlander company, which 
manufactures feeds at its Fort Scott plant and has its general offices 
in Kansas City, is planning a baby beef feast sometime in the near fu- 
ture. E. P. Mitchell is president of the company and R. H. Montgomery 


is general manager. 








HAROLD A. 


MERRILL 


1414 Board my Trade Building 
ee KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








- CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. a ey UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Yeek ' — isin 
ew Yor as le eo 
oo go Pmen- ea Chicago Enid Galveston 
° —— Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND as rt pata co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








Minneapolis 





Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Weare pat ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





Against All Risks 





Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 








KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
omine UHLMANN 
MILLING WHEAT | GRAIN comPaANy 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Army Procurement Program for 


Food Is 


Washington, D. C.—A special com- 
mittee consisting of leading figures 
in the food world has recommended 
to the War Department that postwar 
procurement of food for all armed 
forces be placed under a single 
agency within the department. The 
recommendation came after the com- 
mittee had made a survey of war- 
time procurement for the govern- 
ment. 

Citing the efficiency of the army’s 
war procurement program for a num- 
ber of the armed services in eliminat- 
ing conflicting demands on industry 
and the adjustment of military de- 
mands to market conditions and 
available supplies, the committee al- 
so revealed that while food costs had 
risen 27.7% since 1941, army pro- 
curement costs per man per day had 
only increased 29% in the same pe- 
riod. The disparity between these 
totals occurs in certain high cost 
special rations, such as hospital diets, 
wartime contingent losses and certain 
inefficiencies involved in the prepara- 
tion of food by inexperienced per- 
sonnel. 

In endorsing the army war pro- 
curement, which maintained stocks 
at depots, ports and overseas thea- 
ters on a basis of foreseeable needs, 
the committee stated that the Pacific 
theater food inventory was not ex- 
cessive and presented no problem 
even in face of the reduced number 
of troops in that theater. The com- 
mittee believes that supplies stocked 
in the Pacific theater can be con- 
sumed by troops in that area. In 








Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Feed Grains 





Cited for Efficiency 


view of the large demand for food 
in all parts of the world, the com- 
mittee believes that any surplus can 
be readily disposed of at this time. 

In the immediate future, food pro- 
curement and stocks will be abjusted 
to minimum safe levels on a basis of 
reduced military strength. The com- 
mittee suggests that procurement of- 
ficials notify industry when they will 
not be in the market for items in ex- 
cess supply. 

The personnel of the army pro- 
curement staff, including Col. L. C. 
Webster, Harvey Owens and Capt. 
S. J. Sosland in the grain and flour 
branches, was praised by the commit- 
tee for their flexibility of operation 
in estimating market conditions and 
in projecting the military needs to 
the requirements of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

On the distribution side, the com- 
mittee noted that 80% of the pro- 
curement for the zone of the interior 
moved directly to points of consump- 
tion and that regional depots pri- 
marily acted to fill l.c.l. orders to 
camps and stations. 

Pending receipt of accurate ac- 
counts of overseas inventories of 
surplus food stocks, the committee 
recommended that disposal of these 
surpluses be governed by the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) Offered first 
to other government agencies; (2) 
to original contractors; (3) to the 
industry involved; (4) to usual chan- 
nels of distribution; (5) to all other 
buyers of such items. 

The special army committee which 
submitted this report consisted of 
Austin S. Igleheart, chairman, presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp; George 
L. Clemens, Jewel Tea Co. of Chica- 
go; H. T. Cuming, Curtice Brothers, 
Rochester; C. P. McCormick, McCor- 
mick & Co., Baltimore; Walter Page, 
New York; Francis L. Whitmarsh, 
president, F. H. Leggett, New York. 
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PRODUCTION OF BYPRODUCT FEEDS. 
UNITED STATES, 1929-44 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 78 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1. If a standard regulation size 
trough is used, three feet of space 
are allowed for each 100 lbs of flour 
made into a dough. True or false? 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


2. Too low a relative humidity in 
the dough room will result in a de- 
creased yield and dough crusting. 
True or false? 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


3. The boiling point on the centi- 
grade scale is 100 degrees while on 
the Reaumer scale it is 120 degrees. 
True or false? 


4. Bread in which rope is found 
will have a very pale crust color. 
True or false? 


5. A dough made from old flour 
requires longer fermentation than a 
dough made from new flour. True 
or false? 

6. Caramel is used in rye bread in 
order to give it a distinctive flavor. 
True or false? 


7. When 10% of the sugar used in 
making angel food is replaced with 
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corn sugar, the crust will have a 
darker brown color. Trug or false? 

8. The government standard for 
baking powder requires that it pro- 
duce at least 14% carbon dioxide gas. 
True or false? 

9. When 200 lbs of flour is made 
into a sponge, 8 ft-of trough space 
should be allowed. True or false? 

10. An excessively hard water will 
slow down the fermentation of a 
bread dough. True or false? 

11. The modern type of angel food 
formula calls for 1 lb 4 oz of flour 
per quart of egg whites. True or 
false? 

12. In order to produce a glossy 
surface on rye bread, the loaves 
should be washed with a gel made 
by bringing to a boil 6 oz cornstarch 
and 1 qt of water and about % oz 
salt, before the bread goes into the 
oven. True or false? 

13.° When chocolate is used in a 
sponge mix, the volume of the cakes 
will be decreased. True or false? 

14. Too high a humidity in the 
fermentation room will cause tiny 
drops of water to condense on the 
surface of the dough, making it 
sticky. True or false? 

15. When buttermilk is used in a 
bread dough, the fermentation time 
is shortened. True or false? 

16. Mold is not destroyed by the 
temperature at which bread is baked. 
True or false? 

17. Evaporated whole milk contains 
8% of butterfat. True or false? 

18. If a crisp crust type of hand 
cut doughnut is desired, it is advis- 
able to include, at the final stage of 
mixing, a small amount of medium 
coarse granulated sugar. True or 
false? 

19. Using about 5% soy flour based 
on the total flour in the making of 
pie dough will produce a paler crust 
color. True or false? 

20. The flavor of canned apples 
which are flat or insipid can be im- 
proved by the addition of some lemon 
juice. True or false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
PLANS $100,000 REPAIRS 


New York, N. Y.—For the first 
time since erection of the firm’s sev- 
en-story and basement building, a 
complete remodeling and general re- 
pairing plan is being carried: out by 
the National Biscuit Co. at 2121 Cen- 
tral Street, New York. 

Thomas W. Bugler, bakery man- 
ager, said recently that nearly $100,- 
000 is being spent on painting, both 
inside and out; new roofing; revamp- 
ing of an employees’ lunch room, and 
new lighting. 

Bulk of the repairs and renovating 
will affect the main building, built in 
1911, but a three-story annex and an 
engine room are also receiving re- 
furbishing. The company has bakery, 
sales offices and warehouse space in 
the building. Headquarters are in 
New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Milwaukee, Wis.— George Roth, 
Milwaukee branch manager for 
Standard Brands, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Harry Pflug as 
sales representative in the company’s 
territory north and west of Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Pflug succeeds E. A. Fie- 
biger who died after a short illness 
Sept. 4. Mr. Pflug will visit the bak- 
ery trade in Waukesha, Delavan, 
Oconomowoc, Hartland, Grafton, Me- 
nominee Falls, Cedarburg and Port 
Washington. 
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is a flour that makes an instant 
_ hit in the bakeshop, because it 
o is milled to fit today s produc- 


vis- 
- of 


oe tion conditions in the bread 


the 
ced. 


- bakery. It is a steady producer 


les | of fine loaves that will -make 
g your bread tops in its market. 
Give Topper a trial. You'll 


: like it. 
p Bake ““TOPPER” Straight 
in , @ 


: THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A THE BEARDSTOWN Mili 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Careful wheat selection, milling 
skill and laboratory control are 
more important than ever this 
year. You are assured of all 
three in extra measure when 


you bake these Western Star 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


igh Quality Flours 


from This One 


Comtral Source 








@ Complete range of flours 
... you can order “mixed as- 
sortment” cars tailored exact- 
ly to your needs. Helps avoid 


excessive inventory. 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


@ Laboratory tested . . . scientifically blended . . . backed by 70 


@ You deal direct with principals of this friendly, progressive firm. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage © 300 Tons Commercial Feed © 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. BEARDSTOWN, 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BRLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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NATIONS WILL FORM 
FOOD ORGANIZATION 


—<— 


First of New Permanent Groups Will 
Be Set Up in Canada at 
Meeting on Oct. 16 


Washington, D. C.—The first of the 
new permanent international organi- 
zations to come into existence will be 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. This 
new organization, which is designed 
to fit into the general framework of 
the United Nations Organization, will 
be formed on Oct. 16 at a meeting in 
Canada to which 44 countries have 
been invited. 

More than 20 countries have now 
agreed to accept the constitution of 
the new organization and are free to 
send delegations. It is expected that 
several other governments will have 
agreed to ratify the constitution be- 
fore the meeting. 

Plans for the Food and Agriculture 
Organization were first made at the 
United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, 
Va., in 1943. Shortly thereafter the 
Interim Commission was organized to 
draw up a constitution for the organi- 
zation and prepare for the first con- 
ference. The Interim Commission 
will be automatically dissolved as 
soon as the conference convenes. 

According to the preamble of the 
organization’s constitution, the coun- 
tries joining the organization are “de- 
termined to promote the common 
welfare” through national and inter- 
national action. The objectives of 
this action are to improve efficiency 
in the production and distribution of 
all food and agricultural products; to 
raise levels of nutrition and standards 
of living; to improve the condition of 
rural populations, and to contribute 
by these means toward an expanding 
world economy. 

The member countries agree to “re- 
port to one another on the measures 
taken and the progress achieved” in 
these fields of action. 

The conference in Canada will take 
the necessary steps to organize the 
organization and will formulate plans 
for its work. 

The primary purpose of the organi- 
zation will be’ to get these advances 
more widely used. It will link agri- 
cultural science with the modern sci- 
ence of nutrition. And it will be con- 
cerned not only with agricultural pro- 
duction but with forestry and forest 
products and with fisheries. 

As an information and advisory 
center the organization will endeavor 
to keep in touch with all develop- 
ments. It will collect and dissem- 
inate a wide range of statistics, and 


‘will be expected to act as spokesman 


for both producers and consumers in 
international councils. 

The work for the first year will 
necessarily be limited. In addition 
to setting up the organization the 
conference in Canada will consider 
what problems are most urgent and 
need immediate attention, and what 
aspects of the long-time program can 
get under way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canada in July was the 
smallest monthly output of the past 
crop year, amounting to 60,638 tons 
as against 68,814 in the previous 
month but showed an increase over 
the same month of preceding year 
when production was 57,778 tons. 
However, the output of 815,672 tons 
for the crop year ending with July 
last topped all previous years and 
compared with 794,868 produced in 
1943-44. 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN K]_LOUR pomesaic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E, A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’”’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNEtLL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘DipLoma,'' Glasgow 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. 


*. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“Osieck,”’ 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes .used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 


AMSTERDAM 


Minneapolis: 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ''Puiiip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CERBALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


| 
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E. W. Bouwman CO: ds. 


Established 1833 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





_ VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


Kirchheiner 

E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


Established 1871 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 

Princes St., London 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








444 W. Grand Ave. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ELLYHouco 
+ Semen 
mw iIICAES 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


2 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3g 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











Flour Specialists fice Four® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


‘Tie is a vast difference 
between acceptable flour and 
top quality flour. ... . 
Shellabarger’s production 
control program is estab- 
lished on the basis of finest 
quality only. Shellabarger 
flours always exceed the 
standard of “good enough.” 
That makes them the pre- 
ferred buy among bakers 
who are building their own 
markets on a quality bread 
basis. 






















Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S 





to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in ~— much of this 
wheat the ——_ 
Backed also + ME. and 
——— e most rigid Fg 


at quailty ideals =! ‘standards for 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 





long established 
quality standards 


























NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. NET 
GAINS OVER $1,000,000 


—<— 


Dollar Volume of Sales in Past Fiscal 
Year Establishes New Record, 
Report Reveals 


Chicago, Ill.—A new record in sales 
and an increase of more than $1,000,- 
000 in net profits were reported by 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, for its 
fiscal year ending June 30. 

The annual report gave emphasis 
to the fact that dollar volume did 
not always reflect unit volume, and 
cautioned stockholders to remember 
that war markets soon would be suc- 
ceeded by a return to keen competi- 
tion. 

Changes in price levels of materials 
used may cause substantial increases 
or decreases in dollar sales with little 
or no change in the unit volume of 
products, said John Stuart, chairman, 
and R. Douglas Stuart, president. 

“Our. problem during the year was 
production, not selling,” they assert- 
ed. “Our sales would have been 
larger if we could have obtained the 
materials and labor to produce the 
product. We look forward to the 
coming year with confidence, but we 
realize that many new and difficult 
problems will have to be met and 
solved.” 

The executives said that money will 
have to be spent in modernizing and 
replacing war weary equipment. 

The management’s postwar plans 
cover changes in mills to obtain bet- 
ter products at lower costs and to 
produce new items developed in 
Quaker laboratories. Research on 
both cereals and feed is continuing. 
An experimental farm is being es- 
tablished near Barrington for breed- 
ing research in dairy cattle and other 
stock. 

Sales rose $8,436,498 from the 1944 
fiscal year’s previous record level to 
$151,083,671. Net income was $5,401,- 
431, or $6.19 a share, against $4,279,- 
433, or $4.58 a share. 

Regarding operations outside the 
United States, the report said the 
Canadian company had a “good 
year,” its earnings and volume stim- 
ulated by government war purchases 
of flour and oats products. Both the 
British and Denmark plants escaped 
bomb damage. Its Netherlands mill 
in Rotterdam sustained slight dam- 
age and the small mill near Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, was damaged se- 
verely. 
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SUGAR SITUATION AIRED 
BY MILWAUKEE BAKERS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Members of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Association, 
attending the first monthly meeting 
recently after a summer recess, were 
advised by officers of the local and 
state group, as well as by allied 
tradesmen attending the meeting, 
not to count on rumors of a “sugar 
bonus” for the Christmas baking sea- 
son. 

It was noted that the current stock 
pile of sugar is practically depleted, 
and that the possibility of getting 
sugar from other sugar-growing coun- 
tries is far removed from an actuality 
for at least another year or more. 
In the meantime, it was stressed, 
the demands will eat up the limited 
quantities still available, leaving noth- 
ing for any “bonus” and nothing on 
which retailers could. build their 
hopes for “more sugar’’ now that the 
war has ended. 

Also stressed was the possibility 
that sugar will be one of the last 
commodities to be removed from ra- 
tioning. Shortening is also still on 
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the critical list, although the future 
in this category is somewhat brighter 
than it has been in the past: 

Joe Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop, 
president of the group, warned the 
membership to guard against produc- 
ing bakery products which are not 
sufficiently enriched. He emphasized 
that the warnings many bakers had 
received from government agencies 
on these content shortages would re- 
sult in definite action against bakers 
if the violations continued. He urged 
the bakers to contact the supplier of 
the vitamin and other enrichment 
producers in an effort to have the 
content of these enrichment tablets 
increased to offset any “shrinkage’”’ 
that might accidentally result in vi- 
tamin deficiencies in the products. 

Milwaukee bakers will hold the 
first dance since the outbreak of the 
war in November, with the Elks 
Club to be the scene of the Victory 
Ball. The Elks Club will also be the 
scene of the monthly meeting on 
Oct. 3. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANS SET 
FOR SBA CONVENTION 


Despite the short time for prepara- 
tion, preliminary plans indicate a full 
and complete convention for the 
Southern Bakers Association at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., Oct. 29-31. 

Speakers at the meeting will in- 
clude George Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America, who will discuss the post- 
war sales angle; William A. Quinlan, 
Washington attorney, who will speak 
on the relation of government to the 
baking industry in this period, and 
Peter Pirie, editor of Bakers Weekly, 
who will speak on production prob- 
lems. John T. McCarthy, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
has tentatively accepted the invita- 
tion to address the convention on gen- 
eral industry problems. Presidents 
of each of the state associations in 
the Southeast will form a special 
section of the program for one day 
to discuss the problems of state asso- 
ciations. 

Entertainment features at the con- 
vention will include a golf tourna- 
ment, horseshoe contest, a drive on 
Daytona’s beach and a fishfry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITOR TELLS OF WHEAT 
IN RUSSIA FROM NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Neb.—The news that Ne- 
braska wheat is planted on the frozen 
tundra of Russia was brought here 
last week by.Mrs. Rose Gandal, na- 
tional director of the merchandising 
division, Russian Relief. 

Word of the Russian wheat experi- 
ment was given to Mrs. Gandal in 
New York by David Weingard, as- 
sistant relief executive director, who 
recently returned from Russia and 
reported that he saw wheat growing 
in the tundra where the winter tem- 
perature is 50 degrees below zero cen- 
tigrade four inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Wheat valued at $1,000 has been 
sent to Russia for experimental grow- 
ing by the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
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TO RESUME MEETINGS 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneap- 
olis chapter of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents will resume 
its monthly meetings with the first 
meeting of the season to be held on 
the evening of Oct. 2 at Freddie’s 
cafe. Edward F. Flynn of the Great 
Northern Railway will be the speak- 
er. His subject will be “The World 
Is Still Young.” A round table dis- 

cussion will follow the address: 
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FLYING FEED DEALER—Rail travel curtailment does not bother C. 
M. Hummel of Little Rock, Ark., who sells Pillsbury feed down in “them 
thar” hills, as witness the fact that he uses his private airplane for busi- 


ness trips. 


This flying feed dealer recently flew up to Clinton, Iowa, to 


visit with the Pillsbury Feed Mills Division people. He was accompanied 
by Frank Mackey, right, feed salesman for the Little Rock area. They 
were greeted by George O. Morris, left, of Clinton, Atchison division 
sales manager for’ the Pillsbury Feed Mills Division. 





100 Ex-Servicemen Join Together, 
Pool GI Loans to Establish Bakery 


Charlotte, N. C.—By banding to- 
gether and pooling their GI estab- 
lishment loans 100 Charlotte ex-GIs 
are planning on taking care of their 
own future. The nucleus of their se- 
curity program is an _ all-veteran- 
owned $400,000 baking business. 
Plans for the proposal, which is a 
new venture in this area, were being 
completed by William Mitcham and 
Walter C. Benson, both 34, former 
army privates and leaders in the en- 
terprise. 

The business, which is to be known 
as Vets, Inc., would be established on 
the basis of 100 shares of common 
stock, with every stockholder guar- 
anteed a job. Entirely apart from 
all veterans’ organizations, the only 
sponsors would be the 100 men who 
plan to be stockholders. 

The baking industry was selected 
by the group because Charlotte is 
considered a sizable baking industry 
center in the South. In addition, it 
was pointed out, the business would 
offer varied jobs to about 200 veter- 
ans, such as mechanics, truck drivers, 
bakers and clerks. Vets, Inc., would 
employ nonveteran specialists in cer- 
tain lines where former servicemen 


i 


were not available, but it was empha- 
sized that all stockholders would be 
ex-servicemen, 

According to Mr. Mitcham, the suc- 
cess of the business venture, which 
has sparked the interest of several 
banks here, hinges on whether or not 
GI loans could be used for establish- 
ment of corporations. 

“The answer to that question,” the 
former army public relations man 
opined, “will also tell the tale of 
whether or not the GI Bill of Rights 
is an empty smoke screen or a law 
with teeth to give the veterans a 
break.” Mr. Mitcham explained that 
the terms of the loan possibilities in 
connection with corporations were 
not specific but rather appeared to 
be interpretive. 

“As .we fellows see it,” he contin- 
ued, “$4,000 capital, allowed to each 
GI, won’t go nearly as far as $400,000 
lent to a corporation of 100 GIs.” 
~ Tentative plans call for the manu- 
facture of crackers, cakes, cookies, 
sandwiches, candies and the process- 
ing of peanuts. All the products 
would be tagged with a definite asso- 
ciation to these ex-fighters—such as 
“Vets Bars” of candy, and. “Vets 
Sacks” of cookies. - 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Sept. 22, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


1945 1944 1945 


Baltimore .......ss00: 4,214 5,670 30 
) Pee ee 1,684 58 ine 
BURMIO «ccc ttc ccsen 9,684 11,772 2 

eS reer rer ie 616 390 a 
GHICAGO ....cceccsccee 6,303 9,618 316 

MRORt ni ccccvcces ee ee oe 
SIE 6a balk Core es oc we 14,145 14,421 67 
Pott Worth .scsccses 9,097 15,772 355 
GAEVORION 6s ccccccccce 3,807 4,961 es 
Hutchinson ........... 11,292 11,917 7 
Indianapolis 2,786 2,046 369 


36,966 35,429 648 


Kansas City 
1,433 2,337 


Milwaukee 








-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, ——Oats——, -———-Rye—, 


-~Barley— 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
291 31 44 354 86 4 10 
Pi os es 358 ee Pr as 
123 4,659 3,625 231 1,820 479 462 
es 105 ee es > ee ee 
3,264 8,994 2,968 2,048 10,067 1,428 1,500 


-. 4,795 2,209 47 534 3,303 3,693 
166 678 326 32 44 74 168 
os os ee ee os 147 oe 
599 456 127 74 64 30 os 
457 1,938 121 147 212 487 1,658 
23 38 7 2 -- 8,988 3,395 
111 8,664 2,183 1,048 1,999 5,716 8,384 
888 44 53 83 oe ee 69 
2 868 1 2 1 5 1 
1,326 2,227 1,693 103 92 327 1,120 
504 92 3 es és 51 153 
9 es 12 333 1 ee ee 
400 2,087 181 38 22 294 241 
107 855 299 1 7 19 174 
212 1,497 1,084 2 13 62 95 
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Minneapolis ........ 3,591 16,066 41 
New Orleans ......... 1,773 1,128 40 
New York .....c.ce0. 1,910 833 95 
CUBR. oc vec csveseves 12,876 12,418 1,012 
PORTE visa 00 00 6% ve bews 64 103 321 
Philadelphia 1,942 1,825 20 
St. Louis 6,609 6,698 274 
Sioux City .... > 181 237 184 
Bt. JomepPRn .vccscesees 4,427 4,787 616 
WRIGRIOD. 50's co Weed osese 7,882 7,825 oF 
pi | LUTE RELL TL 195 489 
OCR ceivsacteve 143,662 166,742 4,390 


8,682 38,055 14,936 4,895 14,962 16,495 21,301 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 72) 











1. False. Usually, two feet of space 
are allowed for each 100 lbs of flour 
made into a dough. 

2. True. When the humidity is low, 
increased evaporation of water from 
the dough will result in a decreased 
yield and dough crusting. This crust- 
ed dough does not ferment properly 
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and when folded causes streaks and 
lumps in the finished products. 

3. False. The boiling point on the 
Reaumer scale is 80 degrees above 
the freezing point of zero. 

4, False. The crust of a ropy loaf 
usually has a peculiar reddish or 
foxy color. 

5. True. Less fermentation should 
be given doughs made from new 
flour. New flour not properly aged 
has a tendency to slacken the dough. 

6. False. It is used in rye bread 
in order to produce a deep brown 
color. 

7. True. This darker crust color is 


due to corn sugar caramelizing at a 
lower temperature than cane or beet 
sugar. 


8. False. It must yield at least 
12% carbon dioxide gas. However, 
most baking powders on the market 
will yield about 14% carbon dioxide 
gas. 


9. True. This amount of space is 
usually figured when a regulation size 
trough is used. If the trough space 
is too large, the dough will spread 
out instead of rising properly. If it 
is too small, the dough will overflow. 


10. True. An excessively hard wa- 
ter retards the progress of fermenta- 





HERE COMES “RED” STAR- 








RED STAR 


WITH A NEW BATCH OF 
BAKERY HELPS FOR YOU! 


ar 
ay, % 


‘ RE 
Ph 
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“Red” Star is your yeast salesman. . 


He personifies Red Star service for 
your bakery. “Red” is always busy 
thinking up new ways to help you 
sell more, earn more. 


And now here he comes with 
something new. He’s on his way to 
you right now with new ideas... 
new “Bakery Helps” for you—ways 
to satisfy customers. 


“Red” is always helping you in 
some such way. As you know, he 
has for sometime been helping you 
find the bakery workers you need 






D 
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by running a veterans’ job contact 
service. Now, watch this space next 
month when “Red” Star offers you 
even more help—when he tells 
you about the new “Red” Star 
“Bakery Helps” he has for you. Un- 
til then, watch for “Red” Star. Re- 
member, he’salwaysat your service. 
I ee 

Red Star provides you with baking 
materials of outstanding high qual- 
ity. Always insist on Red Star for the 
very finest baking supplies that 
money can buy: Yeast— Malt Syrups 
—Enrichment Tablets—Alvatabs. 


Dry Yeast Released... with the government having released production 
for civilian use, the new Red Star Dry Yeast will soon be available to 
the bakery trade. Red Star Dry Yeast holds interesting possibilities for 
bakers. Your Red Star salesman will give you the full story soon. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


October 2, 1945 





SAVANNAH’S MAYOR — Peter R. 
Nugent, president of Nugent’s Bak- 
ery, Savannah, Ga., has been elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Mayor 
Thomas Gamble, who died in Savan- 
nah recently. Mr. Nugent is a past 
president of the Southern Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., has served eight years 
on the board of aldermen and was 
vice chairman of the city council for 
two years. Last January he was 
elected chairman unanimously. 





tion by toughening the gluten in the 
dough too readily. A certain degree 
of hardness is desirable as some min- 
eral salts tend to strengthen the 
gluten. 

11. False. The modern type for- 
mula calls for not more than 12 oz 
of flour per quart of whites. With 
care, when a high grade of cake flour 
is used, 11 oz may be enough. Too 
much flour in the formula will pro- 
duce a tough eating cake. 

12. False. This wash usually is 
made by bringing to a boil 1 qt of 
water, 1% to 2% oz starch and 4 
oz salt. 

13. True. Due to the high fat con- 
tent in chocolate, the beaten mixture 
will be broken down. Cocoa, because 
of its flour-like state and lower fat 
content, can be used without seri- 
ously affecting the cake volume. 

14. True. The high humidity will 
also cause the doughs to ferment 
more rapidly. 

15. True. When buttermilk is used 
in a bread dough, the fermentation 
time is shortened owing to the lactic 
acid this product contains. 

16. False. Due to the temperature 
reached by. the dough during baking, 
any mold spores present are killed, 
rendering the loaves sterile as far as 
mold is concerned. 

17. True. Evaporated whole milk 
is composed of 72% water, 20% milk 
solids and 8% butterfat. 

18. True. It is the undissolved 
sugar crystals that will cause a crisp- 
ness of crust due to the fact that 
these go into solution more slowly. 

19. False. The crust color will be 
somewhat darker when soy flour is 
used in the pie dough. Too much soy 
flour will produce a tough crust. 

20. True. The acid in the lemon 
juice will improve the flavor, Some 
bakers instead of using lemon juice 
will add a small amount of lemon 
juice powder or citric acid. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Colonel: Your reports should be 
written in such a manner that even 
the most ignorant could understand 
them. 

Sergeant: Well, sir, what part is 
it you don’t understand? 
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Brand That Isn’t There 





Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 





women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 


of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 









BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


_ Offices: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn » Buffalo * Charlotte 


Chicago * Denver + Detroit - East Pepperell » Houston « Indian- 
apolis **Kansas City » Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis - Mobile * New Orleans > New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha + Orlando + 

St. Helens, Ore. * St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake Na 
San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS HOPES 
FOR RELIEF IN TAX LOAD 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian’ business 
interests are applying to the govern- 
ment for relief from excess profits 
taxes. The burden of this form of 
taxation is particularly heavy. 

Whether there will be a reduction 
in this tax during the session of 
parliament is none too certain. Great 
sums of money will be needed to 
liquidate the war debt and new plans 
for spending on civil and social re- 
forms are growing. The Canadian 
people were promised much by the 
politicians who won seats in the 
House of Commons last June. 

Businessmen in every industry are 
planning for a future in which they 
can expand without having to pay 
ruinous taxation penalties for any 
measure of success they may achieve. 
Flour milling is one of the native Ca- 
nadian industries which must be kept 
in a healthy and prosperous condition. 
Production is at a high point and will 
hold there for some time but taxes 
make expansion difficult. New plants 
and facilities are an immediate and 
pressing need. Some assurance now 
as to the postwar tax structure would 
settle a lot of questions for this vital 
industry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASK GUARANTEE EXTENSION 


Winnipeg, Man.—Some boards of 
trade in the northern parts of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba are request- 
ing that the guaranteed minimum 
price of $1 bu on wheat in store ter- 
minal elevators be enlarged to in- 
clude the port of Churchill and not 
confine the price guarantee to Fort 
William, Port Arthur, and Vancouver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR CERTIFICATION 
RESUMED BY EXCHANGE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange certificates, de- 
manded by many buyers in the Orient 
and Europe prior to the war before 
accepting shipments of Canadian 
flour, are again being issued with re- 
sumption of the exchange’s inspection 
service. 

Chief commodities sampled, an- 
alyzed and certified by the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange were sacked 











flour for the Philippines and the 
Orient, in addition to fish oil and fish 
meal for Europe. 

Chemists have again been appoint- 
ed for the service and the necessary 
system for sampling, inspection and 
analysis has been set up. The ex- 
amination includes inspection of flour 
for its color, soundness and sweetness 
of content; of wheat for protein con- 
tent; and of fish meal and fish oil for 
their chemical qualities of moisture, 
protein value, fat content and other 
characteristics. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR MILLERS ASK END 
OF DISTRIBUTION ORDER 


Toronto, Ont.—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Ontario Flour 
Millers’ Association it was decided to 
write to Ottawa suggesting that the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board Or- 
der No. 540, controlling the distribu- 
tion of flour in Canada, should be 
rescinded. Millers state it is impos- 
sible to compile the required infor- 
mation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS EXPERIMENTAL FARM 

Toronto, Ont.—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., has 
purchased a farm near Montreal 
which is to be used by the company 
for demonstration and experimental 
purposes for animal feeds. The farm, 
which covers 100 acres, will be 
stocked with cattle, poultry and hogs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner, G. A. Newman, who 
has served in the British West Indies 
territory for the past. eight years, is 
visiting Canada and is in Toronto for 
a few days. In recent remarks Mr. 
Newman said that Canadian manu- 
facturers need to show more interest 
in the British West Indies markets if 
they are to hold their trade there. 
Canada’s export trade to those mar- 
kets in prewar years was around 
$14,000,000 annually but during the 
war years increased to as high as 
$49,000.000 in 1944. The principal 
foodstuffs now being shipped to the 
British West Indies from Canada 
include flour, fish, condensed milk, 
butter, cheese, pickled pork, animal 
feeds, beer and fresh vegetables. Vari- 
ous manufactured products are also 














Canada’s Lower Yields From Larger Sowings 


Toronto, Ont.—A comparison of the acreages and production of the 
grain crops of Canada for this year with last shows that with the exception 


of rye and flaxseed acreages in every case were greater this year. 


It is, 


therefore, no fault of Canadian farmers that yields have fallen off and the 
supply situation so far as feeding grains are concerned is seriously threat- 
ened. Drouth in many parts of important grain growing sections of western 


Canada was responsible. 


A comparison of production and acreage of the various grain crops 


for the two years follows: 
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bus 





a.” * Re: “re rrener 20,655,000 
og a SR ey eee 300,754,000 
Be | OE owen ss ot Teo pee aeas 321,409,000 
SE Lb RAs oe oCaes «ot ee Fe bwes 388,289,000 
| eerarr eee 161,135,000 
Fall rye 4,400,000 
Spring rye 2,052,000 
pe ESE a 6,452,000 
PRINS © oo.0 vF0:5s VEER ae 7,397,000 








Area 

1944 1945 1944 

bus acres acres 
20,908,000 675,000 668,000 

414,627,000 22,739,100 22,616,200° 

435,535,000 23,414,100 23,284,200 
499,643,000 14,393,200 14,315,000 
194,712,000 7,350,500 7,290,700 
5,628,000 317,500 417,850 
2,898,000 169,600 230,100 
8,526,000 487,100 647,950 
9,668,000 1,059,200 1,323,100 


finding a market there. At present, 
imports into the British West In- 
dies from Canada are. restricted to 
essentials and to minimum quantities, 
on account of the British policy of 
restricting imports for currency rea- 
sons from hard currency countries 
such as Canada and the United 
States. Even under these restricted 
conditions Canada’s trade did not 
suffer unduly in 1944, but it meant 
increasing competition from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Canadian trade progress 
in those markets will depend on the 
relaxation of present restrictions, the 
continuance of a direct shipping serv- 
ice and decisions which may be made 
in respect to Empire preferences, Mr. 
Newman stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAWANESA MILLER SELLS 
MILL, PLANS TO RETIRE 


Winnipeg, Man.—A. W. Snider, 
owner and operator of a 100-bbl flour 
mill at Wawanesa, Man., for the past 
50 years, has sold the property to 
Alex Bakal and Anthony Mislowski, 
both of Winnipeg, and plans to retire. 

Mr. Snider became associated with 
the milling industry as a boy when 
he started working in a small mill 
in Ontario. After 17 years in Ontario 
he moved to Wawanesa and built the 
mill there. 

Except for one or two years when 
crops were poor, Mr. Snider always 
was able to rely on wheat supplies 
from the vicinity of Wawanesa. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MEN RETURN TO JOBS 


Vancouver, B. C.— Back at their 
places on the floor of the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange are a number of 
men who left the grain trade to join 
the armed forces or go into govern- 
ment service. Lt. David Moss, who 
served four and a half years with 
the Canadian Navy in minesweeping 
on the Atlantic Coast, has taken 
over the management of the grain 
firm of Earl & Stoddart, Ltd., again. 
The firm was managed by Bert Smith 
during his absence. Two. grain 
freight brokers, Capt. David S. 
Donaghy, who served with the army, 
and Charles J. Gillespie, who acted 
as telegraph censor for the govern- 
ment, are also back on the job. Har- 
ry A. Thomsett, formerly a partner 
in Thomsett & Earhart, has been 
given leave from his post in the ra- 
tioning department of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board here and is 
back again as a grain broker. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CANADIAN CHEMISTS MEET 


Toronto, Ont.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Toronto 
Section, held its first meeting of the 
season on Sept. 21 at the Ontario 
Research Foundation, 43 Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a dinner at the Walker 
House Hotel. Dr. H. B. Speakman, 
director of the foundation, addressed 
the gathering, taking as his subject 
“Industrial Research in Canada.” Dr. 
Speakman explained the work being 
done by the foundation and discussed 
the set-up and function of this organ- 
ization. 





11,416,795 BBLS FLOUR 
IN BRITISH MUTUAL AID 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s shipments 
of flour to the United Kingdom under 
Mutual Aid during the crop year 
1944-45 totaled 6,318,486 bbls, having 
a value of about $41,702,000, while in 
1943-44 Mutual Aid shipments 
amounted to 5,098,209 bbls, with a 
value of approximately $33,648,818. 

In addition, Mutual Aid shipments 
of flour went to U.S.S.R., Egypt, 
Italy, France, the British West Indies 
and several other of the United Na- 
tions. 

Before the Mutual Aid policy be- 
came effective in Canada, which was 
over two years ago, Britain’s needs 
of foodstuffs and other war material 
from this country were taken care 
of in money grants by which no re- 
payable debts were created. Her food 
requirements in those earlier war 
years also included large quantities 
of flour. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT EXPORT 
RUNS WELL ABOVE AUGUST 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export ship- 
ments of grain from this port con- 
tinue to be the heaviest for several 
years and there is every indication 
that this movement will increase dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 

During the latter part of this 
month there have been an average of 
six to eight ships a day into take 
part and full cargoes for world 
destinations including France, Russia, 
India, United Kingdom and Australia. 

Exports for September up to Sept. 
26, totaled 3,562,198 bus, compared 
with 2,168,770 for all of August. 








CANADIAN COMMISSIONER—The 
appointment of C. E. Huntting as as- 
sistant chief commissioner of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board was recently 
announced by James A. MacKinnon, 
minister of trade. He succeeds D. A. 
Kane, who resigned because of ill 
health. George MclIvor is chief com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and W. C. McNamara is com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 
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WORLD COUNCIL URGES RIGID 
WHEAT DISTRIBUTION CURBS 


Recommends Halt to Feeding and Continuation of War- 
time Extraction—Corn Trade News Deplores 
Lack of Statistical Detail 


London, Eng.—(By mail)—The In- 
ternational Wheat Council, at its 
ninth meeting in London from Aug. 
31 to Sept. 1, reviewed the present 
and prospective world wheat position 
and concluded that the present esti- 
mates of the world’s import require- 
ments for the year ending July 31, 
1946, exceeded by a substantial mar- 
gin the present estimates of the sup- 
plies available for export during the 
period from Argentina, Canada and 
the United States. The council is of 
the opinion that the preliminary fig- 
ures of import requirements are like- 
ly to prove excessive, but, neverthe- 
less, it takes a grave view of the 
marked apparent deficit between esti- 
mated supplies available for export 
and import requirements. 

The council believes, however, that 
provided rigid controls of feeding of 
wheat to livestock are maintained in 
both exporting and importing coun- 
tries and that, in so far as practi- 
cable, wartime extraction ratios are 
also maintained, it should be possible 
to increase the supplies of wheat 
available for export sufficiently to 
meet in full the import requirements 
for direct human consumption. The 
council, therefore, has recommended 
to its constituent governments that 
they should take all the steps neces- 
sary to insure that the maximum 
amount of wheat is made available 
for human food. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
commenting on the report of the 
council, deplores the lack of detail in 
respect to the estimates which led 
the council to make its recommenda- 
tions and proceeds to fill in the gap 
in the council’s supply and demand 
statistics, although as yet no figures 
are available regarding the harvest 
in the southern hemisphere. The fig- 
ures are shown at the bottom of the 
page. 

The Corn Trade News points out 
that in computing these figures it has 
made liberal allowance for wheat 
feeding in the United States, but it 
is entirely possible for the American 
government to withdraw the subsidy 
at any time. An allowance for wheat 
feeding also has been made in the 
estimated home requirements of Can- 
ada and Australia. Allowing that 
the western import countries have 
exaggerated their needs to obtain a 
larger share of the available supplies 
and that wheat may also be wanted 
by the rice consuming countries in 
Asia, the export surplus of 1,000,000,- 


000 bus represents a lot of wheat, and 
the Corn Trade News believes it to 
be well above European needs, which 
it estimates in the accompanying 
table. 

“Surely,” says the Corn Trade 
News, “enough can be found from 
the remainder to cover the needs of 
ex-European countries. The difficulty, 
as we see it, is not a shortage of 
wheat, but rather a shortage of boats 


and of impaired unloading and trans- 
port facilities in newly liberated coun- 
tries, particularly in the Far East. 
Facilities for handling wheat in bulk 
are definitely inadequate, and there 
is not the bagging available to ship 
all the wheat in sacks. So far as the 
Far East is concerned, it may be that 
the bulk of the relief supplies will 
have to be in the form of flour, de- 
pending upon the extent to which 
flour mills have been destroyed or 
damaged by bombing.” 

The ninth meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council was attended 
by representatives of five signatory 
countries, namely, the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and the 
United Kingdom. All previous meet- 
ings of the council have been held in 
Washington, where it was established, 
in 1942, to administer the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement concluded by 
the five governments, June 27, 1942. 


The council elected as its chairman 
at the London meeting, Leslie A. 
Wheeler, director of the United 
States Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, in succession to Paul H. 
Appleby, who resigned the post re- 
cently when he left the service of 
the United States government. 
EUROPEAN NEEDS OF WHEAT AND 


FLOUR—SEASON 1945-1946 - 


(000’s omitted) 
bus 


United Kingdom and Bire........ 200,000 
France and French North Africa.. 120,000 
or eee ere Pree he 60,000 
. .54:% v 0-0 08.02 640 05-6% Pus coipis'h's 20,000 
Serer reer ee 40,000 
SEE. v8 59746. 0 -0-0.5 Khe We F's He eae 32,000 
reer fit es) eee 8,000 
| Se ee, oe a ee ee 4,000 
Me REPRE RRE RL EN ETE ee 16,000 
| Se ye ere eee 16,000 
DWIGROTIORS 66k cee diced cesesiiias 16,000 
SOE 5 GS 6 hee cbr 80s t6 5 bbe wee Kes & 72,000 

Total Europe and North Africa... 584,000 


This estimate is about 57%% of the 
available supply. 





Transport Strike, Holidays, Increased 
Demand Cause Flour Shortage in London 


London, Eng.—There has been a 
flour shortage in London for the last 
two or three months, due to various 
reasons, and millers and flour dis- 
tributors have experienced difficulty 
in maintaining supplies to bakers. 
The greatly increased consumption 
through the return of thousands of 
evacuees to their London homes since 
V-E Day undoubtedly is one con- 
tributory cause. 

Coinciding with this influx came a 
strike of transport workers attached 
to the flour mills in the London area. 
It was an unofficial strike, starting 
at the mil] of J. & H. Robinson, Ltd., 
but spread quickly and soon involved 
most of the mills in the London area. 
A glut of flour at the warehouses 
forced many of the mills to close 
down or anyway reduce production. 

The dispute arose over a question 
of holidays. Drivers, are allowed a 
week’s holiday with pay with the op- 
tion of an extra week at their own 
expense. Owing to shortage of man- 
power the optional extra week was 
vetoed by the London flour millers, 
but one man took it and, in conse- 
quence, was given notice. 

- This was the brand which started 
the fire. Although the strike lasted 
only one week—Monday to Saturday 
—it caused a lot of dislocation, as 
most bakers hold very small stocks, 
many taking deliveries twice a week, 
and by the end of the six days their 
stocks had been reduced seriously and 
in some cases were insufficient to 
last over the week-end. Fortunately, 
the strike ended opportunely on the 
accepted judgment that the offending 
driver’s dismissal was justified, but 





SEASON 1945-46 (millions of bus, 000 omitted) 


Excess Allowance 


over end-of- 





Carry- 

over Total Home home season Export- 

Aug. 1, Crops supply require- require- trading able 
1945 1945 1945-46 ments ments reserves surplus 
United States .......... 280.8 1,116.4 1,427.2 880.0 547.2 100.0 447.2 
Ga ce Uibae cy bende 257.6 336.0 593.6 160.0 433.6 80.0 353.6 
pS ees re ere 131.2 200.0 331.2 104.0 227.2 40.0 187.2 
A eee ee 32.0 156.0 188.0 72.0 116.0 40.0 76.0 
Total. 4 countries... 701.6 1,838.4 2,540.0 1,216.0 1,324.0 260.0 1,064.0 


its repercussions are claimed, in some 
quarters, to be the cause of the pres- 
ent shortage of flour. 

Then came the V-J holidays on 
Aug. 15 and 16, when the mills had 
to close down and all transport came 
to a standstill. This meant another 
loss of two days’ production and non- 
delivery of flour, while the bakers 
were directed by the Ministry of Food 
to produce bread as usual; The sud- 
den stoppage of supplies, without 
adequate preparation, again caused 
dislocation and throughout that week 
bakers experienced much difficulty in 
supplying their’ customers, who waited 
frequently in long queues, and often 
by noon, and before, bakers had sold 
out their entire output. Where pos- 
sible they made a second baking to 
meet the demand, which was larger 
than usual, because many housewives 
overbought in order to have “plenty 
of bread in the house” over the holi- 
days. As early as 7 a.m. on V-J Day 
long queues were standing outside the 
bakers’ shops composed of the hand- 
to-mouth type of housewife, without 
foresight, for since the previous Fri- 
day, Aug. 10, when the news of 
Japan’s surrender was first broadcast, 
there was a possibility of the public 
holidays being announced at any mo- 
ment. 

Time has elapsed for adjustment of 
supplies but the shortage continues. 
One suggestion put forward to help 
the situation is that the Ministry of 
Food should permit a temporary re- 
turn to direct deliveries of imported 
flour to bakers, instead of its being 
mixed with the millers’ grist. There 
is, indeed, a strong possibility of a 
return, eventually, to direct distri- 
bution of imported flour through the 
flour distributors but at present, it is 
argued, supplies are not sufficient for 
any change to be made. There are 
also various objections to a temporary 
return to direct deliveries of import- 
ed flour, one being that it would in- 
terfere with existing transport ar- 
rangements, and another that some 


bakers would get imported flour and 
others not. This was a grouch before 
the mixing order came into force, for 
those bakers who previous to the war 
had confined their sales to home- 
milled flour found themselves without 
a registered supplier of the imported 
article, and blamed the system rather 
than themselves. 

Both the flour milling and baking 
industries are suffering badly from 
lack of manpower. It is estimated 
that each of these industries requires 
an influx of 1,000 workers. Some sat- 
isfaction is expressed that the Minis- 
try of Labor is at last waking up to 
the fact of the urgency of this claim 
for manpower and former workers 
are being advised to return to their 
old employment if free to do so. 
Hitherto, the earnest request for the 
return of trained men to the flour 
milling and baking industries has, 
for the most part, been ignored, and 
the men directed to the building 
trade, houses being regarded as the 
first need by the authorities, but it is 
now being realized that houses with- 
out sufficient bread to feed hungry 
mouths would be of small avail. 

Another problem in the food sup- 
ply situation is the end of lend-lease, 
which may involve breadstuffs. The 
announcement that lend-lease was to 
cease came as a great blow to this 
country, although it had always been 
anticipated that when world peace 
was declared the arrangement would 
inevitably come to an end. Mr. 
Attlee, the prime minister, said at 
the time, that the sudden cessation 
of lend-lease was putting Great Brit- 
ain in a very serious financial posi- 
tion, but great hopes are held that 
the present negotiations taking place 
in Washington will result in some mu- 
tually satisfactory substitute arrange- 
ment. Meantime large supplies of 
flour and flour products, such as bis- | 
cuits, are being exported to the Euro- | 
pean liberated countries from Great’ 
Britain, which in all likelihood is the 
real reason for the flour shortage to 
home consumers.—L. F. Broekman. 
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War Packaging 


(Continued from page 68.) 


mit use for delivery service or for 
sale in grocery stores. Relative 
costs will be an important factor in 
determining which type of container 
will be adopted in a given case, es- 
pecially with glass bottles as com- 
pared with paper cartons. 

In its former widespread use as a 
container for shipment of butter 
from the creamery to the retailer, 
the butter tub has been partly re- 
placed by a parchment-lined fiber- 
board box for the latter part of the 
trip, from the printer to the retail- 
er. Now the box is also taking 
over from the creamery to the print- 
er, and then to the retailer, and 
aluminum foil is offered as an odor- 
less and moisture-proof liner for tubs 
and boxes. 

Changes in containers and wrap- 
pers for cheese accompany the 
changes in the form in which cheese 
is being retailed. A rapid increase 
in the quantity of cheese being re- 
worked and blended was under way 
before the war. Such _ processed 
cheese increased 21% to 296,000,000 
Ibs between 1937 and 1939. The 
fiberboard drum has been largely 
replaced by fiberboard boxes as a 
container for shipping the natural 
cheese from the processing plant to 
the retailer, the drum carrying the 
cheese only from the cheese factory 
to the processing plant. For wrap- 
ping the retail packages, metal foil, 
papers and films, some times lami- 
nated, provide excellent protection. 

Shortage of cases for shipping eggs 
during the war has resulted in the 
re-use of wood cases on a wide scale, 
and has offered an opportunity for 
trying some 10 types of fiberboard 
cases. Although each type of case 
has merits, the case or cases with 
the most advantages remain to be 
determined by controlled tests. 





Conclusions 
It is recognized that causes sel- 
dom work independently toward 


changes in the field df food market- 
ing. Now marketing developments 
are likely to represent the joint re- 
sult of changes in a number of vari- 
ables. When crediting new develop- 
ments in food packaging with re- 
sponsibility for certain prospective 
shifts in marketing methods, there- 
fore, it is realized that these pack- 
aging changes can become effective 
only in a market situation where 
other factors are operative. 

The following developments may 
be anticipated: 

1. Prepackaging of foods former- 
ly sold from bulk will greatly ex- 
pand. This trend will probably en- 
compass fresh fruits, vegetables and 
meats. The cost of packaging per 
unit of product may be increased 
as a result of new packaging, but 
this will be at least partially offset 
by savings in labor, waste and trans- 
portation. Other compensating re- 
turns will accrue to producers and 
consumers as well as to marketing 
agencies. 

2. Since more efficient packaging 
materials will be available, the tend- 
ency will be to package a larger 
proportion of foods at or near the 
producing area in the case of fresh 
products, and in the plant of the 
manufacturer for processed foods. 
Economies in handling and improve- 
ment in quality will result. 

3. New kinds of materials and 
new types of containers will accom- 
pany the use of changed transporta- 
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tion equipment. For instance, light- 
er and less expensive containers for 
shipping fresh vegetables dry pack 
would go along with the installation 
of dry refrigeration equipment in 
refrigerator cars. With lighter con- 
tainers, pay loads that make possible 
the installation of dry refrigeration 
in trucks for highway transportation 
will be feasible. 

4. The invention of transparent 
films and other materials which per- 
mit the prepackaging of fresh prod- 
ucts will also call for an extension 
of refrigeration toward the produc- 
ing area packing house, if not into 
the field, and also will call for addi- 


tional refrigerated cases for display- 
ing fresh products in the store. 

5. Designers of store buildings 
and equipment.will need to take into 
consideration the increased sale of 
packaged goods, especially fresh 
foods, and will need to plan for 
proper display space for these fresh 
foods in refrigerated cases. 

6. Packaging will become an in- 
creasingly important element in mar- 
keting as technological advances in 
processing and merchandising new 
products come into common use, and 
as an increasing proportion of re- 
tail trade in foods is handled by self- 
service stores. 
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7. The wartime development of 
new kinds of packaging materials 
and methods, in conjunction with 
other technological advances, will 
materially affect the competitive po- 
sition of prewar types of packaged 
foods, and result in important shifts 
in the proportions of all food sold 
fresh, canned, bottled, and, packaged 
in other containers. ; 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Guest (phoning down from his 
hotel room): Is this the desk clerk? 

Clerk (in bad humor): Well, what’s 
eating you now? 

Guest: That’s what I'd like to 
know. 














The magician creates an 
the appearance of astounding results. HAKO-SHORT 


illusion which has 





does just the opposite by creating astounding results 
which have the appearance of seeming magic. 


HAKO-SHORT is the beginning of better, smoother, more uniform bread and roll 
doughs. It is a truly scientific product which more evenly distributes the shortening to 
every part of every dough... makes it go farther...do its work more efficiently. 
In addition to this, HAKO-SHORT enables the baker to exercise better control from 
mixer to wrapper, without the slightest change in shop procedure. And that's important 


perfect cell structure. That means loaves with a finer, even texture . 
. bread that makes better, fresher sandwiches and golden 


toast. You get these astounding results with HAKO-SHORT! 


citer Cread begins aie Mako-Shal / 





HACHMEISTER—INC. 


well baked loaves. . 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The more efficient shortening action, thanks to HAKO-SHORT, ensures more 
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"Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BAKERS’ 
What do you know about bakers’ pa- 
tron saints? Or did you, whether you 
are or are not a baker, suspect that 
the trade ever had any such super- 
natural support? The facts probably 
are in the encyclopedias, but of 
course one seldom looks there for 
information. We stumbled upon a few 
of the details the other day while we 
were looking up something else in a 
book that’s been sitting on the 
shelves of our office library for four 
decades—with its pages uncut! This 
volume is called “The Baxter Books 
of St. Andrews,” a record of three 
centuries of Scottish trade guild his- 
tory. Let’s get right into it: 

Like the trades in all towns of such 
importance, the St. Andrews bakers 
had their patron saint, and contrib- 
uted for the support of his altar. This 
was maintained by moneys raised by 
entry fees, fines and gifts. Their 
patron saint was St. Cuthbert—the 
same saint that the Dundee bakers 
honored. Sometimes he was called 
St. Tobert, and again, St. Cobert. 
Pert bakers honored a somewhat 
obscure saint in St. Obert. 


@ St. Obert’s Day was Dec. 10. He was 
honored with strange and fantastic 
ceremonies. The bakers’ dressed 
themselves up in curious costumes 
and carried torches. One of them 
(we are quoting from the book now) 
was dressed in what was known as 
the Devil’s Coat, and another rode on a 
ridiculously -decorated horse that 
moved about with men’s shoes on 
its feet. On 16th December, 1577, the 
elders ordained an act made against 
superstition on 27th November 
1574 to be published on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and that those who took 
part in the play should be warned to 
appear before them. On 20th Decem- 
ber a man appeared and confessed to 
striking one of the town’s drums on 
St. Obert’s Even and promised nev- 
er to do so again. The saint in whose 
honor these strange celebrations were 
held is unknown to any of the Kal- 
endars, but the Perth bakers kept 
them up until 1588, when they came 
to the resolution to refuse admission 
to their membership, and to banish 
from the town for ever, any one who 
took part in the play. The Edinburgh 
bakers founded an altar in St. Giles 
Church to St. Cubert, and the clerk 
was maintained by going in rotation 
to the house of each member. 


@ “Popular Antiquities” does not 
mention St. Cuthbert as the patron 
saint of bakers, but the latter may 
not have been honored by English 
tradesmen. He gives St. Wilfred, St. 
Hubert and St. Honor or St. Honoré— 
the latter being the general favorite 
of French bakers. In a footnote the 
author quotes “Dekker’s Wonderfull 
Yeare,” 1603, ascribing the bakers’ 
patronage to St. Clement: “he wor- 
ships the bakers’ good lord and mais- 
ter, charitable St. Clement.” He al- 
so quotes Lewis Owen, “Unmasking 
of all Popish Monkes,” 1628, that St. 
Clement is the patron of bakers, 
brewers and victuallers. 

From the Scottish book there is 


PATRON SAINTS — 


By Carroll K. Michener 


reproduced in this column an illus- 
tration of a bakers’ coat-of-arms as- 
sociating St. Clement with the craft. 

Copenhagen bakers honored St. 
Catherine, founding a Guild to her 
glory in 1403. The Guild of Exeter 
Bakers was called the “Fraternity of 
our blessed Lady and Seynt Clement.” 
In Germany bakers have paid al- 
legiance to a variety of saints, in- 
cluding St. MHonoratus, Albertus, 
Ludovicus, Guiliemus, Scotus and 
Donatus, and, as the special saint 
of the White Bakers, stands the Holy 
Elizabeth. Ingolstadt bakers had as 
patron St. Anthony, whom they hon- 
ored on 17th January. From the 
time of Karl IV the bakers of Vienna 
were known as the Brotherhood of 
St. Mark. St. John the Baptist was 





the patron of the bakers of Trier, St. 
Honoré of Rouen, and the bakers of 
Constantinople went back to Adam. 


@ The clerk of the altar acted as 
secretary of the Scottish craft in the 
years preceding the Reformation, and 
the disappearance of the description 
marks the passage from the Old Re- 
ligion to the New. The connection 
between the church and the trade 
did not perish, however, although few 
references to it are found in the trade 
books. The church remained the 
meeting-place of the bakers, and they 
held their rights as seatholders down 
almost to their last act of dissolu- 
tion. 

The church courts usually con- 
tained a representative or two of the 
craft. The kirk session supervised 
their morals, and watched that their 
business keenness did not transgress 
upon their religious duties. 


@ Respectful Burial — One of the 
chief functions of the old guilds, a 
development from the purely reli- 
gious organizations, was to see that 
each brother and sister of the fra- 
ternities was buried with due respect. 
In many of the continental institu- 
tions the duties of the members were 
laid down with great minuteness, and 
the younger masters had definite 
functions to perform at funerals. 
Chief among these was that they had 
to act as the pall-bearers. Great im- 
portance was attached to the pall, 
and each corporation possessed one, 
either exclusively or in conjunction 
with one or more guilds. In Eng- 
land the mort-cloths were kept with 
jealousy as one of the chief posses- 
sions of the community. 


e®e°e@ 
“Full Employment and the Nation- 
al Budget,” a 24-page research report 


on the Murray Full Employment Bill 
prepared by the Citizens National 








Committee, a nonpartisan, nonpoliti- 
cal citizen organization of Washing- 
ton, D. C., contains a simple, under- 
standable summary of S.380, author- 
ized statements by Senators Murray 
and Taft regarding the bill, and a 
careful analysis of five basic assump- 
tions underlying the proposal which 
the report questions. Single copies 
are available free from Citizens Na- 
tional Committee, Inc., 2633 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 9, D. C. 
Request, on your letterhead, Re- 
search Report 2-417. 


*% & & We’ve got Hollywood bread in 
our town. The good wife lugged 
home a loaf of it the other night 
from the Bamby shop. Here’s the 
way, she said, to train you down like 
the movie stars. It’s low in calories, 
high in nutrients. ‘No fats added.” 
The wrapper says it’s baked with 
whole wheat flour, patent flour, wa- 
ter, nondiastatic malt, yeast, salt, 
honey, caramel, whole rye flour, 
yeast food, stone~- ground oatmeal, 
soya flour, gluten flour, barley. flour, 
sesame seed, and a small quantity of 
dehydrated vegetables including cel- 
ery, lettuce, pumpkin, cabbage, car- 
rots, spinach, parsley and sea kelp.” 
% % % I didn’t need to be told about 
the kelp, because it was spread all 
spangled and tangy on the mermaid’s 
fin that turned up in my slice. 


A certain housewife was heard to 
mutter the other day that she wished 
there were some new kinds of vege- 
tables. One obvious retort to this, 
of course, is that there are too many 
of them already. . . . Skipping the 
vegetable perplexity, how many dif- 
ferent kinds of food are there for 
us to choose from? A nutritionist 
of our acquaintance says the answer 
is 225. These must be the common 
or more or less basic viands. If we 
were to go into the recipe books 
and the international kitchens and 
get tangled up in such ultimate ec- 
centricities as shark’s fin soup and 
grilled grasshoppers, we might have 
to add several digits to the figure. 
Bread has enough to worry about in 
the actively competitive 225. 


... THE POSTWAR MILLER.— 
James Gray, the Minnesota novelist, 
finds a large place for the flour mill- 
er in the affairs of a world newly 
restored to peace. In his book, 
“Pine, Stream and Prairie,” he 
writes: “The Minneapolis miller, 
busy today in the task of feeding the 
United Nations, looks toward the 
future in eager anticipation of still 
greater challenges to follow. He 
foresees, after the coming of peace, 
a prosperous period for the United 
States, during which our production 
of food must be kept high, ‘not only 
to assist in feeding the undernour- 
ished peoples of the world, but also 
for negotiating purposes with for- 
eign nations.’ He thinks that we 
must not withdraw into ourselves 
once more but be ready to exercise 
leadership in the world. ‘We must 
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provide for greater trade between 
nations and we must remember that 
international trade is not carried 
over any one-way road.... The days 
of old empires have come and gone, 
and economic leadership is now the 
order of the day.’.. .. With the 
prospect before him of having much 
to do and the whole world in which 
to do it, the miller feels himself to 
be in harmony with what he hopes 
will be the MOOD OF THE FU- 
TURE. It has not always been so 
with him. There was an unhappy 
moment of antagonism when he felt 
angrily that the hands of all the theo- 
rists were against him. These men 
rebuked him for bleaching his flour 
to give it a soft and silken attrac- 
tiveness. Values in the wheat germ 
were lost, said the analysts, when 
those black and gritty particles were 
so carefully removed. Whole wheat 
flour was more healthful. Vitamins 
were wantonly killed, and all in the 
name of purity! So one side of the 
argument sternly ran. ‘Faddists!’ 


the spokesmen of the milling indus- © 


try retorted in a frenzy of indigna- 
tion.” ... But now the dove of peace 
has alighted on the faddist front, and 
the coming of age of the nutrition- 
ists has ushered in an era of wis- 
dom and good will. 


Tinned pumpernickel (o0.k.) is back 
again from wherever it went about 
10 years ago, according to a Gotham 
market reporter who has found a 
dark and tender variety available un- 
der the Au Gourmet brand—round, 
thin slices packed in 18-oz cans. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. S. CHAMBER SEEKS 
END OF PRICE CONTROL 


Washington, D. C.—The Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, meeting 
in Washington, D. C., recently adopt- 
ed a resolution calling for a definite 
end to all government price controls 
within six months after the termina- 
tion of hostilities. 

The Emergency Price Control Act, 
as extended June 30, calls for termi- 
nation of price control one year after 
that date. At the time this legis- 
lation extending the act was before 
Congress the Chamber proposed that 
the act be extended for one year, or 
six months after the end of hostili- 
ties, whichever might be earlier. 

Since Japan surrendered, business- 
men have expressed to the Office of 
Price Administration the view that 
many price controls can now be 
dropped and that all controls should 
be eliminated as rapidly as possible. 
Under the Price Control Act, the ad- 
ministrator has authority to ease 
controls as supply begins to balance 
demand, without waiting for the ex- 
piration of the act. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN MILLERS ASSN. 
TO MEET IN LOUISVILLE 


Louisville, Ky.—The American Mill- 
ers Association will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention at the 
Henry Watterson Hotel on Oct. 15, 
Miss: Peggy Perdiue, secretary and 
treasurer of the association, has an- 
nounced. 

A formal program has not been 
prepared for the meeting. A round- 
table discussion will be held follow- 
ing election of officers and directors. 

Emmett Loy of the Loy Mills, 
Brookville, Ohio, is president of the 
association. Corliss Watkins of the 
Smithfield (Ky.) Milling Co. is vice 
president. 
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MORE TEXTILES FOR 
BAG MANUFACTURERS 


WPB Eliminates Preference Rating 
Schedules, Orders Set-Asides in 
M-317 Amendment 


Washington, D. C.—Amendments 
to Conservation Orders M-317 and 
M-317A, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board, have eliminated all pref- 
erence rating schedules on certain 
cotton textiles and provide for spe- 
cific set-asides of osnaburgs and 
Class A and B sheetings. 

This action reflects an 


Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


improve- 








@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry!' 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use \, 
asphalt to help. 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually, ~, 
cakes in excessive k 
humidity, because ; 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Fldur Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER SALT 
PROCESS 
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ment in the supply of cotton textiles 
and the efforts of container special- 
ists in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to obtain larger allocations of 
bagging materials for the textile bag 
industry. 

In commenting on the issuance of 
the amendments, government officials 
say this order will provide the bag 
manufacturers with approximately 
4,000,000 yards of bagging materials, 
including burlaps, in the fourth quar- 
ter. This total is approximately the 
level of bagging used by the industry 
in the third quarter, according to 
specialists here, and should fill the 
demand as bagging requirements nor- 
mally fall in the fourth quarter. 

Department of Agriculture officials, 
in estimating the effect of the amend- 
ments, say that inasmuch as the set- 
aside requirement covers all mills, in- 
cluding captive mills, their original 
request for bagging materials will 
be met in full. Bag manufacturers 
will be able to obtain materials from 
mills in the usual manner. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


NEW STABILIZATION DIRECTOR 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man has nominated U. S. District 
Judge John C. Collet of Kansas City 
to be stabilization director under 
John W. Snyder, director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, effective Oct. 3. Judge Collet 
will fill the post formerly held by 
William H. Davis and is considered 
as a “loan” from the Federal Court 
Bench. 





PROMOTION — Grady Woolard has 
been appointed manager of the bak- 
evs flour sales of the Southwestern 
division of the Burrus Bill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth. The appointment 
was announced by J. C. Mitchell, gen- 
eral manager of the company. Mr. 
Woolard was formerly in charge of 
sates in the Texarkana and western 
Arkansas territory. 





FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, 
for flour and other food 
products, are available at 
our cooper shops, which 
are strategically located 
throughout the Southern 
States. 


Please Write or Wire 


The J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 8, ALABAMA 
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DuTcHess BAKERS’ MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


149 EROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


— ROLLS — 


MADE THE 


DUTCHESS 








WAY 














as 






For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


to SWEET GOODS 


there is nothing finer made than— 


9 


oO 


Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 


MADISON, N. J. 














NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 


Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 

- Home Offices: 
800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago ‘Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 


Pres New York Sales Office: 





45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 
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in pope & FOUNDRY CO 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 








@ 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















@ 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “t COLORADO 
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GOVERNMENT SETS UP PROGRAM 
TO CONSERVE PROTEIN SUPPLIES 


USDA Asks Farmers to Feed More Grain to Turkeys 
and Broilers, and to Limit Protein Use 
_ for Cattle and Hogs 


Washington, D. C.—Specific recom- 
mendations to feeders for protein con- 
servation measures were sent out 
from Washington on Sept. 24 by the 
production and marketing adminis- 
tration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The recom- 
mendations included: more grain and 
less protein for: turkeys, broilers and 
late hatched chicks; culling of old 
hens and slowly maturing birds; 
‘More pasture and less protein for 
j\dairy and beef cattle; and use of pro- 
‘tein supplements for brood sows and 
‘fall pigs, rather than for market hogs. 

The recommendations are made to 
‘help ease the current tight protein 
‘situation, the department stated. 

“Farmers in doing their part in 
‘meeting wartime needs for meat, 
‘milk and eggs are producing 22% 
‘more turkeys; 23% more chickens; 
feeding hogs 40 to 60 lbs heavier, and 
‘feeding dairy cows at a much heavier 
‘rate than last year,” the USDA an- 


‘nouncement stated. “At the same 
‘time, last year’s protein supplies were 


no larger than a year earlier and 
new crop production is not yét avail- 
able in volume. 

“The Department of Agriculture 


feels that there is no reason for alarm 
‘or fear about the supply of protein 


feeds after the-nmew crop vegetable 
proteins become available if -these 
ecommendations are generally adopt- 
ed by farmers and cattlemen. Be- 
cause September and October are the 
between season months in the pro- 
duction of protein meal and cake, 
this program will be especially help- 
ful in the weeks immediately ahead. 
The specific recommendations follow: 

“1.—Turkey Raisers: Stretch your 
protein mash or pellets by feeding 
two to three times as much grain 
(barley, oats, sorghum grains, wheat 
or corn) as customary, in proportion 
to the amount of protein fed. It is 
recognized this will take a little long- 
er to put on the same number of 
pounds, but it will finish out your 
birds and enable you to hold them un- 
til they can be marketed in an or- 
derly manner. Make arrangements 
with your processor before you take 
your birds to market to be sure he 
can handle them. 

“2.—Broiler Producers: Stretch 
your protein feeds the same as rec- 
ommended for turkeys. Be sure you 


* have your feed supplies lined up be- 


fore starting more chicks. Save the 
protein feeds available for the young- 
est broilers you have on hand. Feed 
the older birds heavily on grain. 

“3.—Early Pullets. Separate your 
pullets hatched prior to June. Cull 
out slow-maturing birds and then 
place the well-matured birds in a 
laying house or on good range. These 
are.the birds to save the growing and 
laying mash for, so they will produce 
eggs this fall and winter. 

4.—Late Hatched Chicks. Place all 
chickens hatched during and after 
June on separate ranges or in sep- 
arate houses and market as soon as 
possible. If you can obtain growing 
mash for this lot after your early 
pullets have all they need, feed very 
limited amounts with all the grain 
(barley, oats, wheat, sorghum grains 
or corn) they will eat. This will car- 


ry them along until they can be mar- 
keted in an orderly manner. 

5.—Old Hens. Year-old hens or 
older should be kept for breeding pur- 
poses only. Breeding flocks should be 
culled and the culls marketed as soon 
as possible. In case you have diffi- 
culty marketing your hens at once 
they should be separated and placed 
in separate buildings or placed on 
separate range where they can be 
fed grain (barley, oats, sorghum 
grains, wheat, corn), saving the lay- 
ing mash available for the early pul- 
lets and breeding hens. 

“6.—Brood sows and fall litters. 
Feed your protein supplements to the 
brood sows and fall litters first. While 
proteins are in limited supply, limit 
the amount fed to the heavier market 
hogs. Matket hogs weighing over 
200 Ibs can get along better without 
any protein supplements than a brood 
sow or a baby pig can on a limited 
amount. Hog men should take every 
advantage of the good pastures avail- 
able in most areas. 

“7,—Dairymen. Normally it is de- 
sirable to increase the quantity of 
protein fed to dairy cows at this 
time of year, but the protein supply 
the next 60 days is such that dairy- 
men should be urged to take every 
advantage of the abundant fall pas- 
tures available in most areas and 
they should limit the protein feeding 
as much as possible during this pe- 
riod. 

“8.—Beef Cattlemen (Range.) Pro- 
tein feeds should be fed in very lim- 
ited amounts or saved entirely for 
the breeding herds and calves during 
this critical period. 

“9—Beef Cattlemen (Feed Lot). 
Feeders should rely largely on fall 
pastures, legume roughages and 
grain, feeding protein supplements 
at the minimum rate.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NONENRICHMENT OF BREAD 
NETS $200 FINES FOR SIX 


Detroit, Mich.—Following convic- 
tion on charges of failure to enrich 
approximately 294,500 loaves of white 
bread, five partners in the Torino 
Bakery here were fined $200 each 
and placed on probation for two 
years, and a sixth partner was fined 
$200 and put on probation for six 
months. 

The sentences were imposed by 
Frank Picard, judge of the Federal 
District Court here. 

The court action followed an inves- 
tigation made by agents of the Com- 
pliance and Investigatory Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD WORKERS OFFERED 
COURSE IN SANITATION 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
City department of health has an- 
nounced that the board of education 
is sponsoring a series of tuition-free 
evening courses in the field of food 
sanitation, beginning Oct. 1. The de- 
partment of health explains: 

“The course, which is intended for 
all workers in the food and restau- 
rant industries, will deal with the 














‘scientific aspects of food, and all 
phases of the proper handling of food, 
the sanitation of food establishments 
and equipment, the processing of 
food, and the prevention of spoilage, 
wastage, contamination, food poison- 
ing and food infection. Lectures, 
demonstrations, exhibits and films 
will be included.” 

A qualifying certificate in food 
sanitation will be issued by the city 
department of health to persons who 
successfully complete the course, 
which will consist of 16 2-hour ses- 
sions. The only qualification for ad- 
mission to the course is employment 
in the food industry. 
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ARGENTINIAN TO CONDUCT 
RESEARCH IN FUMIGATION 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Dr. Raul J. 
J. Hermitte, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has joined the milling industry de- 
partment staff at Kansas State Col- 
lege as a research assistant. He will 
be employed on the Dow Chemical 
Co. fellowship to do research work 
on grain and flour fumigation. 

Dr. Hermitte is a graduate of the 
National University of La Plata, 











Dr. Raul J. J. Hermitte 


where he majored in industrial chem- 
istry. He was a technical assistant 
to Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling department at the time 
Dr. Shellenberger was in Argentina 
doing research work for the Armour 
Foundation. 

Prior to his association with the 
Kansas school, Dr. Hermitte was em- 
ployed in the engineering experiment 
station at the University of Colo- 
rado. He and his wife plan to remain 
in the United States for an indefinite 
period. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKING QUIZ FEATURED 
AT PRODUCTION MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—A photo quiz on 
cake and other baking problems fea- 
tured the Oct. 1 program of the Met- 
ropolitan Production Men’s_ Club. 
Conducted by Frank Seelinger of 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
this quiz presented by means of illus- 
trations the right and wrong of good 
baked goods production. The brisk 
question period which closed this nov- 
elty showed the active interest of 
the group in this subject. Movies of 
the club’s summer parties, taken by 
Eugene B. Nicolait of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., re-created the enjoyment 
of those days for the amusement of 
the members. 
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FOOD FORUM DEVELOPS 
RELIEF FEEDING IDEAS 


—~p>— 


Value of Proteins Considered in Talks 
by Nutritionists at Chicago 
Meeting 


Chicago, Ill—The Food Forum 
sponsored a dinner meeting at the 
Continental Hotel, Chicago, on Sept. 
25, when Dr. Paul R. Cannon, pro- 
fessor and chairman, department of 
pathology, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Samuel A. Levinson, professor of 
pathology and director of hospital 
laboratory, University of Illinois, and 
Dr. Ancel Keys, professor of physiol- 
ogy and director of physiological hy- 
giene, University of Minnesota, pre- 
sented papers on the relative nutri- 
tive values of proteins as influenced 
by their amino acid composition; the 
effect of relief protein diet in nutri- 
tion and experimental study of star- 
vation of man. : 

Dr. Cannon stated the next few 
months may well become the most 
critical of the postwar period in the 
execution of relief feeding operations. 
The big question, he said, is what 
can be done to lessen the rigors of 
the coming winter and help restore 
the damaged physical and spiritual 
health of peoples affected by the war. 
From our point of view, he said, it is 
natural to do what we can to aid our 
friends. It is not so natural and 
more difficult for us to wish to help 
our former enemies. Nevertheless, it 
will probably not be-good for us to 
stand by and watch helpless people 
go from hunger and starvation to 
social chaos, and a resulting wide- 
spread disintegration of human 
values. He added that there is little 
we can do at this late hour. Sup- 
plies of the highest protein foods are 
short and high in cost, and the relief 
feeding program must depend largely 
on cereals. It is essential the protein 
content of these be raised by the ad- 
mixture of soybean flour and other 
blending agents, said Dr. Cannon. 

Dr. Levinson reported that experi- 
ments have proved that a vegetable 
protein diet composed of pea soup, 
stew mix, soya cereal and flour is 
adequate for relief feeding. 

Dr. Keys said that in an adult man 
no appreciable rehabilitation can take 
place on a diet of 2,000 calories a 
day, and that the proper level is 
more like 4,000 calories a day for 
some months. 

Bob White, president of the Food 
Forum, announced that the next din- 
ner meeting would present speakers 
who have come back from Europe, 
and who are authorities on distribu- 
tion of relief food and relief feeding. 

Col. Rohland A. Isker, director of 
Subsistence and Development Lab- 
oratory, Chicago QM Depot, was un- 
able to appear as a speaker, due to 
illness, but Capt. George Gellman 
spoke briefly to the effect that in 
the army nutrition is most important. 
If the food is not acceptable, it will 
not be eaten, and if it is not con- 
structed so as to be simply and eas- 
ily prepared it will not be used. 
There are four factors, he said, that 
must be considered—the food must 
be acceptable, stable, easily utilized 
and nutritionally adequate. 

To improve products and nutrition 
in a broad sense, Capt. Gellman said, 
it is necessary to initiate research 
work. A committee on food research 
has been established in the Quarter- 
master Corps. This committee will 
survey technical facilities of this 
country of those who are interested 
in this work. The committee started 
on July 1, but its work has been 
speeded up and he said it will develop 
information of lasting influence. 
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MANKATO FEED PLANT 
FOR ARCHER-DANIELS 


—<i>-— 


P. L. Kimble Will Be General Man- 
ager of New Feed Mill and 
Soybean Plant 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Plans for a 
new feed manufacturing plant and a 
soybean processing plant to be built 
at Mankato, Minn., by the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., of Minneapolis, 
were announced Sept. 28 by S. M. 
Archer, president. 

Estimated capacity of the feed 
manufacturing unit is over 300 tons 
a day. Facilities for processing soy- 
beans will have a capacity of more 
than 2,000 bus daily. Elevator space 
also will be built to provide room 
for 500,000 bus of soybeans and feed 
ingredients. 

The plant will be a five-story struc- 
ture, with a warehouse 100x255 feet. 
It will be located on Highway 169, on 
the north outskirts of Mankato. Am- 
ple trackage and truck facilities will 
be provided, so that both incoming 
and outgoing materials can be han- 
dled quickly and without delay, the 
company stated. 

The plant will be completed short- 
ly after Jan. 1. 

The new plant will be known as the 
Mankato Mills Division of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., and its opera- 
tions will be independent of the A-D- 
M feed manufacturing activities in 
Minneapolis. Capacity of the Minne- 
apolis plant now is about 300 tons 
daily, but improvements now under 
way will increase this considerably. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. al- 
so.is one of the largest producers of 
liriseed meal and soybean oil meal in 
the country, as well as being one of 
the leading grain merchandisers and 
operators of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., flour millers. 

General manager of the, Mankato 
Mills Division will be P. L. Kimble, 
who formerly occupied the same posi- 
tion with the Hubbard Milling Co., 
of Mankato. Assisting him will be 
H. R. Harmer, in charge of the office; 
L. B. Frentz, mill superintendent; H. 
B. Winchester and E. H. Burmeister, 
in charge of sales and sales promo- 
tion, and E, T. Cashman, manager of 
the feed manufacturers’ service de- 
partment. All of these men were 
with the Hubbard firm until last July, 
H. R. Harmer having been. president 
of that company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED MEN PLEDGE AID 
TO WISCONSIN BAKERS 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Forty allied 
tradesmen and guests attended the 
September meeting of the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers’ Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation held recently at the Bon-Air 
Club, to reinstitute monthly meetings 
suspended for the summer period. 

The principal order of business for 
the coming months for allied trades- 
men will be a furthering of efforts to 
try and help the baking industry in 
its present shortage of raw materials. 
Each of the member firms pledged to 
distribute to retail bakers the infor- 
mational kits as a means of acquaint- 
ing the buying public with the cause 
of shortages and the part the cus- 
tomers can play in helping the bak- 
ers’ plight by contacting their rep- 
resentatives in Washington. These 
kits have already received widespread 
circulation among bakers in Wiscon- 
sin, and the current drive is to reach 
those bakers who may not have 
taken advantage of this promotional 
material previously, or those who are 
desirous of repeating the. distribution 
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of the- leaflets, or the display of the 
window streamers, containing the 
message to the public. 

Members of the association paid 
special tribute to Leonard P. Ken- 
ney, for his recent promotion to 
northwest district manager of Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., with Jo- 
seph Woolsey, president of the Heil- 
man Baking Co., Madison, presenting 
to Mr. Kenney the association’s best 
wishes. Mr. Kenney is former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the allied trades. 

The October meeting is scheduled 
for Friday, Oct. 19, at the Plankin- 
ton Hotel, with the program to fea- 
ture a speaker to discuss a subject 
of importance to the allied trades. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED TRADES ELECT 
E. W. FIERKE PRESIDENT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—E. W. Fierke, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected president, and Leonard T. 
Blom, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
vice president, of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry at 
the annual meeting held Sept. 28. 

R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors elected were: Paul 
F. Schubert, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Edward Stabno, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Douglas M. Beecher, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., and Dean W. Badger, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Reports rendered showed the asso- 
ciation to be in a sound financial con- 
dition. The reaction of the bakers to 
the part played by the allied trades- 
men at recent zone meetings was 
favorable. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the local 
bakers associations, reported that a 
majority of the bakers were in favor 
of the retention of that part of War 
Food Order No. 1 which prohibited 
the return of stales, but that he 
feared that many were already plan- 
ning to furnish grocers with display 
racks. This was confirmed by a sup- 
ply man, who said he had already 
received many orders for racks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


HEARINGS ON RYE FUTURES 
VIOLATIONS TO OPEN SOON 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary 
work leading to hearings on alleged 
rye futures trading violations before 
referees appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture is to start this week. 
Attorneys for the defendants in the 
General Foods-Rice Brothers and the 
Glenn L. Martin cases will be granted 
a pre-hearing conference, it was re- 
ported. 

If no dismissal action is then taken, 
the date for appearances of the prin- 
cipals will be set. The conference 
probably will be on Oct. 8 and 9. 

The opinion was that in the Martin 
case neither he nor his broker would 
contest the charges or go through the 
formality of an official hearing. 

In the Rice Brothers-General Foods 
case, belief was expressed that the 
defendants would fail to reach an 
agreement with the government at 
the pre-hearing. In that event, the 
formal hearing will probably be set 
for mid-October. 
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ODT DISTRICT OFFICES 
TO BE DISBANDED NOV. 1 


Washington, D. C.—AlIl district and 
field offices of the Office of Defense 
Transportation will be disbanded Nov. 
1, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
ODT, has announced. Relaxation or 
revocation of the agency’s transpor- 
tation controls makes the district of- 
fices unnecessary. 
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GOOD FOOD—Just plain navy bread and real butter from the United 
States meant life to these prisoners of war recently liberated from a 
Japanese prison camp on Formosa by a Pacific fleet mercy unit. The 
emergency rations were rushed into camp as the destroyer escorts 
moored nearby could reach the island. The bread and butter was the 
first good food these prisoners, mostly Britishers, had eaten in almost 
four years. 





Bag Textile Supply Situation Fails 
to Respond to OPA Price Increases 


New York, N. Y.—Supplies of all 
types of cotton goods required by tex- 
tile bag manufacturers were disap- 
pointingly low over the past week in 
the New York textile market, al- 
though final ceiling price increases 
have been established by the Office 
of Price Administration on the need- 
ed types. There was a moderate 
amount of business conducted in con- 
trast to the withdrawn situation that 
had prevailed before. Purchasers for 
the bag manufacturers said it was 
insufficient, in comparison to actual 
needs. 

Establishment of new prices on 
print cloth yarn fabrics brought out 
a fair volume of sales in Class A 
print cloths. Such constructions as 
the 27-inch and the 38%-inch 64x56 
were sold in varying quantities to the 
bag trade, with deliveries running 
from spot through November. There 
also was some continuation business 
conducted in sheetings, sales being 
placed in the 3.75, 4.00 and 4.25-yard 
numbers. Deliveries varied among 
selling houses, covering most months 
through November. December sales 
were rather small and there was no 
inclination by any producer to take 
commitments into the start of the 
next year. 

While osnaburgs were included in 
the price increases, being given 3c lb, 
these cottons remained practically 
unobtainable in the market here. 
Chief reason given is that osnaburg 
producers are fairly well sold for the 
time being and plan to move cau- 
tiously while the new prices are 
studied. 

Result of the flurry of cotton goods 
activity is that bag manufacturers 
now are well covered for their imme- 
diate needs, but are wide open for 
December and the first quarter of 
next year. This is causing much dis- 
satisfaction among bag men, as they 
prefer to be covered around five 
months ahead. 

Burlap importers here last week 
were confronted with plans of the 
government to return Calcutta pur- 
chasing to private hands. Following 
announcement of this decision to the 
industry advisory committee, mem- 


bers of the committee relayed details 
to the trade at a session here of the 
Burlap and Jute Association. Be- 
cause of attendant price problems 
with assuming burlap imports, the 
trade was not overly enthusiastic 
about the plan, though some admit- 
ted that most controls should be lift- 
ed some time around the second quar- 
ter of 1946. . 

There will be little actual change 
in the import situation, observers 
here believe. They point out that 
import authorizations will still be 
under War Production Board con- 
trol, that total imports available to 
this country will remain under CRMB 
allocation, and that rigid price ceil- 
ings will continue to be enforced. 
Importers and importing bag manu- 
facturers now are submitting their 
applications to WPB, giving informa- 
tion on consumption in the base pe- 
riod of 1939-41, and they expect to 
receive telegraph notice of the au- 
thorizations simultaneously on or 
around Oct. 15. Purchasing then will 
be started privately for deliveries 
after Jan. 1. 

In the meantime, activity in the 
market here continued routine. There 
was a final flurry of withdrawals by 
bag manufacturers against WPB cer- 
tificates expiring at the end of the 
quarter. Arrivals were in good vol- 
ume and supplies generally were ade- 
quate. 

While the paper situation was un- 
changed as far as actual market de- 
velopments are concerned, encourage- 
ment was noted at the termination 
of wood pulp allocations on Oct. 1. 
The prospective fourth quarter total 
of 3,159,000 tons was believed suffi- 
cient to fill nearly all needs of vari- 
ous pulp consumers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, as 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of eloth 
is 17.04, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 











J. S. Mitchell 


COMMITTEE SERVICE — J. S. 
Mitchell, manager of the Sperry gro- 
cery products division of General 
Mills, Inc., is continuing to give his 
service as a member of the pancake 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation again this year. Mr. 
Mitchell, who joined General Mills 
in 1928 at Great Falls, was trans- 
ferred to San Francisco in 1931, 
where he covered the entire Sperry 
division territory on grocery prod- 
ucts items. He was later named 
sales manager of the northern Cali- 
fornia district. In 1938 he became as- 
sistant to E. A. Parker, manager of 
the western vrocery products divi- 
sion, whom he succeeded in April, 
1944, 
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George H. Coppers 


NEW PRESIDENT—George H. Cop- 
pers, general counsel for the Nation- 
al Biscuit Co. since 1938, has been 
elected president of the company. 
Roy E. Tomlinson, who has served as 
president almost continuously for 28 
years, was elected chairman of the 
board. Mr. Coppers, who is 43 years 
old, started his business career in 
1920 as an office boy in the New York 
office of the firm. He soon became 
a clerk in the accounting department, 
and was later transferred to the legal 
department. In 1930, after graduat- 
ing with honors from evening classes 
at the Fordham University School of 
Law, he was admitted to practice. 
After serving as assistant secretary 
and assistant general counsel he be- 
came general counsel in July, 1938. 
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J. B. Cavell 


During the past seven years he has 
worked closely with Mr. Tomlinson 
in all phases of the company’s opera- 
tions. 


CHIEF OF SUPPLIES—J. B. Cavell, 
former flour broker at Cleveland, ex- 
pects to return soon to the flour busi- 
ness after serving in the army trans- 
portation corps. The “All American 
Babe,” as he is known to his friends, 
has been civilian chief of supplies for 
greater Cleveland in the placing of 
war material contracts, expedition 
and inspection, for both domestic and 
overseas shipment. For “exceptional 
efficiency and meritorious service in 
behalf of the war effort,” he has been 
awarded two citations by the War 
Department. 


Austin Morton 


SALES MANAGER—Austin Morton 
has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, succeeding to the 
post held until recently by William 
R. Duerr, who is now executive sales 
director of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., the parent’ organization. Mr. 
Morton has spent his entire business 
life in the flour business, starting as 
a salesman in the central states two 
decades ago. He later became’ general 
sales manager for Dobry Flour Mills, 
Ine., Yukon, Okla., and later division- 
al sales manager for the central 
states for Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, before join- 
ing Kansas Flour Mills Co., in June, 
1944, 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 








M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, assist- 
ant general sales manager of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has been informed that 
his son, Hugh, who is technical ser- 
geant in the medical corps, has left 
the Philippines and is now in Yoko- 
hama with the army of occupation’s 
portable medical hospital. 


Kermit Schafer, E] Reno, Okla., gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., and T. J. Underwood, 
president of the Ardmore (Okla.) 
Milling Co., were visitors at the Okla- 
homa Millers Association headquar- 
ters in Oklahoma City. 


George E. Kelley, sales manager, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
visited with Frank C. Miller, Pitts- 
burgh representative, last week. 


E. J. Bermel, representative at 
Pittsburgh for. the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., flew home re- 
cently after undergoing an operation 
at New Ulm, spending a rest period 
with relatives at St. James, Minn., 
and visiting a brother at Duluth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Minos L. Fletcher, 
Sr., celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary recently, when they were 


guests at a family dinner party given 
by their son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Minos L. Fletcher, Jr. 
The senior Mr. Fletcher is president 
and the son is vice president of the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville. 

@ 


Among recent trade visitors in 
Nashville were Ray Moran, Memphis, 
representing the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co; B. A. Wood, Biloxi Grit & Feed 
Co., Mobile, and M. P. Giessing, 
Giessing Milling Co., Farmington, Mo. 

& 


E. H. Enns of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, is a grandfather. A 
son was born to Lt. (j.g.) and Mrs. 
John A. Pratt. Mrs. Pratt is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Enns. 

e 


Cc. D. Jennings, president of the C. 
D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, suffered three badly crushed 
fingers when his hand was caught in 
the cogs of a mixing machine at Big 
Bow; Kansas, where he is building a 
new elevator. Mr. Jennings has su- 
pervised construction of every one of 
his elevators, including the 3,000,000- 
bu terminal in Hutchinson. 

- 

Carl Schenker, in the export de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
at-Portland, Oregon, has resumed his 
duties after 41 months in. the navy. 


Most of this time was spent in for- 
eign service. 
*® 
Herman Koch, flour broker, Pitts- 
burgh, is recuperating from a recent 


illness. 
& 


Ned Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Joseph Pollack, Pittsburgh, asso- 
ciated flour brokers and partners, 
were in Toledo last week calling on 
the trade. 

e 


O. E. M. Keller, president, Kasco 
Mills, feed manufacturer, Toledo, has 
been reappointed by Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche to the Ohio Small Business 
Commission. He is also president of 
the Toledo Small Business Men’s As- 


sociation. 
& 


John W. Bailey, formerly manager 
of the National mill of the National 
Biscuit Co. at Toledo, and Howard 
Cunningham, vice president, National 
Biscuit Co.,. New York, were in To- 
ledo last week. Mr. Bailey was on 
his way to the company’s mill at 
Cheney, Wash. 

t-} 


B. D.. Richardson, formerly sales 
manager, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
now of Columbus with B. F. Good- 
rich Co., was one of the key men se- 


lected for technical course given at 
Akron attended by representatives 
from nine states where he took next 
to the highest mark, 99, being beaten 
by only one with 1007 ut 

a 


Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, and Mrs. Lake, spent a few days 
in Kansas City last week. 

7 


W. J. Grover, Jr., sales manager of 
the food products department of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, was in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis last week. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of 
the Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
Nashville, was in St. Louis last week 
with his son William, who is stationed 
at Scott Field. 

* 

Raymond Kroutil, vice president of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
is on a trade trip through the south- 
eastern states. 


Several of the sales executives of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, are 
this week visiting the branch and di- 
visional headquarters of. the com- 
pany in central and eastern . states. 
Among them are: Howard .W. Files, 
vice president in. charge. of sales; 
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Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
bulk products sales; Douglas C. An- 
derson, vice president, grocery prod- 
ucts sales, and Paul S. Gerot, assist- 
ant to Mr. Files. 


John T. McCarthy, Washington, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association,-and also president of the 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, is making 
an inspection tour of army camps 
and hospitals as a member of a group 
of food experts appointed by Secre- 
tary of War Robert Patterson. The 
group will report on procurement, 
preparation and serving of food to 
army personnel. 


E. 0. Wright, president, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, stopped in 
Minneapolis Sept. 27 on his way home 
from a business trip to Kansas City. 


G. Mehlin, secretary and general 
manager, and R. D. Cobb, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, are mak- 
ing an automobile trip to some of 
the eastern markets. They visited 
last week with J. Spagnol, the firm’s 
Pittsburgh representative. 


Cc. T. Vandenover, vice president 
and general sales manager of the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
going to have stiff competition this 
year in retaining the national ama- 
teur 3-cushion billiard championship. 
A round robin tournament is sched- 
uled to be held at the Athletic Club, 
in Minneapolis, Dec. 3-14. Entries 
have already been made from New 
York, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 

« 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was honor guest at 
the 25th anniversary dinner of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants in Minneapolis, Sept. 25. 
Mr. Bullis is a charter member of the 
association. Another Minneapolitan 
who is a charter member is Frank 
Tuttle of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. 

2 


John W. Cloud has been appointed 
general agent for the Erie Railroad 
at Minneapolis, succeeding L. E. New- 
man, who has been transferred to the 
foreign freight division at Chicago. 


William R. Morris, retired head of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., has been elected treasurer, and 
George P. Urban, Jr., George Urban 
Milling Co., both of Buffalo, has been 
elected secretary of the Country Club 
of Buffalo. 

2 


W. E. McCraith, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Kansas City, visited the Chicago 
office of The Northwestern Miller 
last week. Mr. McCraith was on his 
way to La Fayette, Ind., to attend 
a millers’ meeting there. 


Lucinda Goodrich, three-year-old 
daughter of Van Goodrich, was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent in Kansas City Sept. 26. Her 
father formerly was a bag salesman 
and is well known to millers in the 
Southwest, and her grandfather is 
Fred E. Goodrich, general sales man- 
ager for the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla. The little girl was rid- 
ing with her grandmother,: who lost 
control of the car because of an_ap- 
parently instant heart attack. The 
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child’s parents were on a _ vacation 
trip in California, but returned im- 
mediately to Kansas City. 


H. C. Edwards, Higginsville (Mo.) 
Flour Mill, spent a few days in the 
Chicago market last week. He at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
Chicago Association of -Flour Dis- 
tributors as a guest of Frank T. Her- 
bert. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


20-YEAR MARK 
* * 


William Stoneman, Jr., Cele- 
brates Two Decades as 
Paniplus Co. Head 


Kansas City, Mo.—William Stone- 
man, Jr., president of the Paniplus 
Co., Kansas City, will celebrate his 
twentieth anniversary in that posi- 
tion, Oct. 15. 

Shortly after leaving the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Mr. Stoneman went 
to Kansas City to engage in the in- 
surance business, specializing in re- 





William Stoneman, Jr. 


ciprocal coverage. Much of his busi- 
ness was done with bakeries, and in 
the course of his work he attracted 
the attention of prominent men in 
the industry and allied trades. In 
October, 1925, Mr. Stoneman was in- 
duced to leave the insurance field to 
become head of the Paniplus Co., 
which at that time was a small or- 
ganization with a modest sales vol- 
ume. 

In the 20 years under Mr. Stone- 
man’s leadership, the company has 
made an impressive growth. Twenty 
years ago Paniplus was sold by mail 
from one distributing point at Kan- 
sas City, while now the company has 
a national organization of sales and 
service men and 18 distributing ware- 
houses. 


DEATHS 


J. George Mann, traffic manager 
for Northrup, King & Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Sept. 29, following a 
heart attack. He had been in ap- 
parent good health at his office the 
previous day. Mr. Mann, who was 
59 years of age, was a past president 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Club, was 
chairman of the Northwest Shippers’ 











Advisory Board, and also chairman 


of the traffic committee of the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Association. Burial 
was at Sunset Memorial cemetery 
Oct. 1. Surviving are his widow and 
a son, George, Jr., of Wheaton, IIl. 


Arnold A. Treiber, 40, who for 14 
years operated the Stadium Bakery 
in Milwaukee, and for the last two 
years was associated with the Elm 
Tree Bakery in Appleton, Wis., died 
Sept. 22 following an extended illness. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLYDE W. WARBURTON RETIRES 
Washington, D. C.—The retirement 
after 40 years in government service 
of Clyde W. Warburton, deputy gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, was announced recently by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Warburton became deputy governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration in 
January, 1940, and has headed the 
Washington office since the FCA 
moved its central office to Kansas 
City in May, 1942. Deputy governor 
J. E. Wells, now in Kansas City, will 
become head of the Washington of- 
fice. Dr. Warburton will continue to 
make his home in Washington. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OTTO A. KNAUSS GENERAL 
MANAGER OF POSTEL FIRM 


Philip H. Postel, president of the 
P. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill., has announced the appointment 
of Otto A. Knauss as general man- 
ager of its flour, commercial feed, 
and soy bean processing operations. 

Mr. Knauss, formerly vice president 
of Igleheart Brothers, Evansville, 
Ind., and recently a partner of Mein- 
ing-Knauss Co. of Chicago, has with- 
drawn from this partnership and will 
assume his new responsibilities with 
Postel on Oct. 15. 

Long identified with the milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Knauss was connected 
with the Igleheart division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. from the time Igle- 
heart acquired the Phoenix Flour 
Mills in 1926 until last year. 

Coming from a family of millers, 
Mr. Knauss, after graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin, started 
to learn the milling business from 
the ground up. His father, the late 

















Otto A. Knauss 


J. L. Knauss, was one of the pioneer 
millers of the central West, having 
founded the ‘Phoenix Flour Mills. 
The Postel organization has been in 
the milling business for 104 years and 
present ownership represents the 
third generation. Its expansion into 


‘commercial feed and soy bean opera- 


tions has only been-in recent years. 


89 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


OG GG Gag 


Capt. Robert M. Becker, who before 
the war was assistant manager, Bulk 
Foods Division of Stein, Hall Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, now merged with Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York, has been 
awarded the bronze star medal “for 
meritorious service in direct support 
of combat operations in the Medi- 
terranean Theater of Operations.” 
Capt. Becker wears four battle par- 
ticipation stars and is Chief of Head- 
quarters, Twelfth Air Force Com- 
mandant Section. He enlisted on 
Jan. 15, 1942, and went overseas on 
Jan. 13, 1943. 

* 


H. O. Rinne, assistant manager of 
the Chicago division of Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago, recently 
received word from the government 
that his son, Lt. Arthur Rinne, is a 
casualty. Lt. Rinne was a navigator 
in the U. S. Air Corps, and was re- 
ported missing on March 6, 1944, 
while on a flight over Germany. Five 
members of the crew were able to 
bail out, but the others were never 
heard from. 

* 


Maj. T. R. Coyne, after more than 
three years’ service with the air 
transport command, has received his 
discharge. Following a vacation, he 
will return to the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago. Major Coyne 
served for two years in India and 
China, and during the past year has 
been stationed in Washington, D. C. 


* 


Robert T. Howle, flour and feed 
manager of the Amarillo, Texas, plant 
of- General Mills, Inc., has received 
word that his brother, Paul R. Howle, 
has been released from a Japanese 
prison camp, where he had been held 
since January, 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PROMOTED 


Bruce P. Neil has been named chief 
engineer of the General Mills, Inc., 
soybean plant at Belmond, Iowa. He 
formerly was superintendent of mill- 
ing and extraction, and is a veteran 
in the field of solvent extraction of 
soybeans. Harold Schmidt, former 
head miller at General Mills’ Kansas 
City flour mill, has been transferred 
to Belmond to succeed Mr. Neil as 
superintendent of milling and extrac- 
tion. He has been with the company 
since 1926. 











Doulle Celebration - 


New Haven, Conn.—A celebration 
of his fiftieth year in the baking busi- 
ness and his eightieth year in this 
world was given for Gustaf Eman- 
uelson on Sept. 9, when a small 
group, most of them active in the 
operations of the old Massachusetts 
Baking Co. about 25 years ago, gath- 
ered at the home of one of Mr. Eman- 
uelson’s sons, Herbert, in honor of 
the day. 

When the business was founded in 
1895, Mr. Emanuelson was the deliv- 
eryman, and Mrs. Emanuelson, who 
passed away a few years ago, did the 
baking. - He is still active in the busi- 
ness of the present wholesale bread 
concern, Emanuelson’s Bakery, Inc., 
where another son, E. LeRoy Eman- 
uelson, has been general manager 
since World War I. Mr. Emanuelson, 
Sr., also is chairman of the board of 
the American Bank & Trust Co. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City; Considerable activity fol- 
lowed the announcement of the higher Octo- 
ber subsidy rates, but actual volume of 
bookings apparently was only moderate in 
total early this week. Many millers appar- 
ently expected that there would be a buying 
wave, but most buyers were not anxious 
to book, feeling they could afford to wait 
for better prices than the ceiling to 5e 
under which were initially quoted. 

Scattered business was done with bak- 
ers who were not heavily hooked, and two 
of the larger chains took flour in moderate 
amounts. There were no large lots, and 
millers were not really expecting any. 
Most bakers are well covered on _ their 
flour needs and uneasy about the growing 
wave of strikes, as well as evidence of 
some slowing up in bread sales. 

Fairly good family flour trade was done 
over a scattered territory, buyers taking 
on supplies for 30 to 60 days. Most fam- 
ily flour buyers have been staying close 
to shore on bookings. 

There was a good inquiry for soft wheat 
flour from bakers and some fairly good 
bookings were made, especially to the bis- 
cuit and cracker trade. 

Export business was largely confined to 
small lots to scattered Latin-American out- 
lets, among them Venezuela, Nicaragua and 
Guatemala. Prices settled down to a basis 
of 5c to 10c under ceilings, although subse- 
quent wheat price. advances made _ these 
values less attractive from the millers’ 
viewpoint. In the first rush of quotations 
there was some pressure on prices, which 
is expected to vanish with the early con- 
fusion. 

Business last week was very dull up to 
the time that the new rates were an- 
nounced, when mills began to contact buyers 
again. Previously, the squeeze in prices 
under the September rates was so severe 
that mills refused any bakery business, 
while the family flour trade was content to 
wait for the October rates to go into 
effect. 

Sales the past week amounted to only 
5% of capacity on the. average, probably 
the lowest ever recorded for any time of 
any recent year. This compares with 33% 

“~ in the previous week and 14% a year ago. 

Shipping directions continued heavy and 
mill operations were at a high rate, al- 
though most plants showed a slight de- 
cline from the previous week’s operations, 
which were practically at capacity. 

Quotations Oct. 1: established brands of 
family flour $4.25@4.45, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.30@3.41, standard patent $3.25@ 
3.35, straight grade $3.20@3.31, first clears 
$3.10@3.25, second clears and low grade 
$2.85@3; soft winter short patent $3.35@ 
3.50, standard grade $3.20@3.30. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 2 quiet, 3 slow and 14 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Buying was dull and the 
average sales were 22% compared with 16% 
a week ago and 22% a year ago. Family 
buyers took approximately 90% of book- 
ings and the bakers 10%. Operations av- 
eraged 80% compared with 85% the pre- 
vious week and 80% a year ago. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, sacks, delivered 
Oklahoma points Sept. 29: hard wheat short 


patent flour $4@4.33; soft wheat short 
-patent $4@4.33, standard patent $3.90@ 
4.13; bakers short patent $3.75, bakers 


standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Little interest in flour was evi- 
dent last week. When the October sub- 
sidy was announced Sept. 28, what in- 
terest there was died to make one of the 
quietest of week-ends, News that the sub- 
sidy would be up 7e brought a forecast 
of a buying increase in the first week 
of October, with lowered flour prices as 
the incentive. 

While prices remained at or near ceil- 
ings on nearly all grades, it was expected 
that family short patents would go under 
$4 for the first time in many weeks, and 
other grades would drop accordingly. 
Through September family flour remained 
at $4.07, the ceiling, and prices in other 
grades crept up if they were not already 
at ceilings. 

Although buying was at a minimum, 
production continued virtually at the maxi- 
mum. Shipping orders were good on flour 
already booked, and the slow selling days 
gave the mills little concern. 

Quotations Sept. 29: family short patents 
$4.07, standard patent $3.95, bakers short 
patent $3.41, high protein clears $3.31, fan- 
ey clears $3.05, low grade clears $2.80. 

Wichita: Mills in full production for the 
fourth straight week. Sales were slow last 
week, with buyers and mills alike holding 
off awaiting the announcement of the new 
subsidy rate. Millers are being hampered 
by a shortage of cars. 

Hutchinson: Business at a virtual stand- 
still. Bakery flour prices were not quoted 
and jobbers waited to get the benefit of 
higher subsidies. The increase in subsidy 
permitted a resumption of business, al- 
though ceiling prices left no more than 
an ordinary margin for processors. Di- 


rections on old contracts pressed mills past 
their capacity. 

Salina: Before the subsidy rates were 
announced demand for flour was very light 
and mills were not willing to sell because 
of the price squeeze. Some inquiry and 
price conversation took place late in the 
week about the October price basis, after 
the subsidy rates were announced, byt it 
appeared that no great volume of bookings 


would be made early this week. Shipping 
directions continued to arrive in good 
volume. 


Texas: Flour business was featureless as 
September ended. Sales on the old subsidy 
basis were limited to a trickle of family 
flour business, not over 15% of capacity 
average, and limited to regular customers. 
Operations continue at full practical ca- 
pacity with no particular complaints of 
labor shortage. Quotations Sept. 29: extra 
high patent $3.95@4.20; high patent $3.70 
@3.95; standard bakers, under .44% ash 
$3.52 (ceiling) ; first clears $3.15@3.30, deliv- 
ered TCP. 
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Minneapolis: Last week was another very 
quiet one for spring wheat millers, with 
the trade waiting for the subsidy announce- 
ment and apparently hoping to be able 
to buy for less than ceilings. Bookings 
were around 26% of capacity, compared 
with a little under 25% a week earlier, 
and 61% a year ago. 

The 7c advance in the subsidy brought 
in a lot of inquiries, and it looks as though 
a big business might be done the first 
week in October. Some of the very larg- 
est buyers were inquiring for prices, but, 
as usual, they evidently expect to cover 
their needs at around 5c under the ceiling. 
Millers generally contend that they are 
holding for the ceiling, but admit that they 
might cut the price 3@5c in special cases. 
Some of them say they will not contract 
with anyone for shipment beyond 120 days. 

Clears are in reasonably good request 
and firm in price. 

Quotations Oct. 1: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54 

Interior mills, including Duluth: The 
market was very quiet last week with 
sales below normal, Directions were plenti- 
ful and mills were operating close to ca- 
pacity. No let-up whatever is apparent in 
demand for millfeed, with a slight increase 
noted in mill-door buying. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Most mills were holding prices 
at or very close to the ceiling prior to the 
subsidy increase, and as most bakers were 
pretty well supplied with flour, business 
continued very quiet. Only fill-in sales 
were made and most of these were in 
single carlots. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were still good. Family flour con- 
tinued unchanged with only scattered small 
sales reported. Deliveries were good, Quo- 
tations Sept. 29: spring top patent $3.55@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.45@3.47, first clear 


$3.20@3.47, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.57, 95% 
patent $3.47, first clear $2.82@3.15; soft 


winter short patent $3.42@4.31, standard 
patent $3.30@4.06, first clear $2.80@3.15. 


St. Louis: Very little flour buying was 


. 


done last week. Bookings amounted to 
a few scattered lots. Mills were not over- 
anxious to sell due to the sharp advance 
in wheat. Then again, the trade was await- 
ing the subsidy figures for October. There 
was a very good demand for clears at 
ceiling prices, but offerings were extremely 
light. Jobbers reported nothing in the 
way of new bookings. Buyers were stand- 
ing by before making further contracts. 
However, bakers were taking out old con- 
tracts in good volume, 

Central states mills reported bookings 
rather light. Buyers were waiting for the 
subsidy figures before making any new 
commitments. Mills were not looking for 
new business because of the tight wheat 
price situation. Prices were right at the 
ceiling. 

Quotations Sept. 29: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 95% 
$4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard winter 
bakers patent $3.50, family patent $3,65@ 
3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, first 
clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo; Flour prices were hard against 
the ceiling last week, with little or no 
Selling. Both millers and buyers were hop- 
ing the subsidy would be advanced to per- 
mit further sales. Production is below 
maximum on account of inadequate labor 
and inexperienced help. Millers have am- 
ple bookings and are hard pressed to get 
flour forward fast enough on previous 
bookings. 

Cleveland: Both jobbers and bakers were 
waiting the announcement of the new 
subsidy for October, all expecting the rate 
to be increased. There never has been a 
time when mills made so little effort to 
sell flour as they did the past week. 

Millers and jobbers were expecting to 
do a large volume of flour business from 
the first of the month on, most bakers 
intend to contract for their needs for the 
next 120 days. 

Withdrawals the past week have been 
very good. The retail bakers report that 
it seems impossible to sell out each day 
by four o’clock; in fact, there have been 
leftovers. 

There seems to be more sugar and short- 
ening around. \ 

Quotations: Sept. 29: spring high gluten 
$3.78, short patent $3.63, standard patent 
$3.58, first clear $3.40; hard winter short 
patent $3.60, standard $3.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The big advance in wheat in 
September developed a bad price squeeze 
and flour sales were practically nil. The 
trade was waiting for the subsidy advance 
on Oct. 1, when the mills could again 
book flour. The mills were crowded with 
shipping directions. Clears were very scarce 
and some types were up 5@10c. 

Quotations Sept. 29, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Complete lack of interest 
by buyers and sellers brought flour busi- 
ness to a standstill last week. The entire 
industry was marking time, awaiting the 
subsidy change, altering the recent course 
of business from pre- to post-announce- 
ment. The trade expects an active busi- 
ness from most channels on the higher sub- 
sidy, although some purchased so heavily 
at the end of August as to cover needs for 
a while. Practically the only flours of- 
fered were clears, which were at the high- 
est levels in years, and eastern cake flours. 
Mills were not forcing sales, but actually 
would sell only their customary trade where 
their costs passed legitimate profit figures. 
There was no pressure to buy. The situa- 
tion at terminals still is very bad, and near- 
ly all mills are greatly behind in their 
shipments. 

Quotations Sept. 29: 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, 


spring high glutens 
clears $3.55 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. 


(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ...........+.. $3.55 @ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.45@3.47 
Spring first clear ..........++++++ 3.20@3.47 
Hard winter short patent ...... «++ @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... «+» @3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.82@3.15 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.42@4.31 
Soft winter straight .........-- 3.30@4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 2.80@ 3.15 
Rye flour, white ...........6+5- 4.00@ 4.15 
Rye flour, dark ........sseee08. 3.30 @ 3.67 
pS Ss errr nerere area ++ @3.75 

New York 
Spring first patent ............. tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ........ -@3.75 
Spring first clear ............+++- 3. .55@3. 65 
Hard winter short patent ...... + @3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ........ -@3.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.40@3.57 
Soft winter short patent ....... eS a 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.60 @ 3.65 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.78 
Soft winter first clear .......... +06 Oe was 
pS a ars 3.26@3.35 
Rye flour, dark ......-.-seesee- j 


«0@ uae 
a Ee eee eee ee os -@4.03 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
$ 


Family patent ......$%...@... he On ke 
Soft winter straight. . Te eee ss) eee 
PAGER cmsiscysccccase esn@ -- ye 
Dakota std. ‘patent. . @.. oo @ cue 
Montana std. patent. ~s@.. a ree 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
-@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
-@3.34 re; wee - ++ @3.50 :@3.70 

8.00@ 3.10 ooo @ ee. vt uo -@3.45 
as. 3.30@3.41 .. @3.50 «-@3.80 

--@... 3.25@3,35 3.50@3. 55 - @3.70 

--@... 3.10@3.25 2 pam 35 @ 3.35 
-@... 3.35@3.50 - @4,.05 +++ @3.75 

om «+. 3.20@3.30 - @ 4.35 vw eae 

..-@ ay aes 3.32@3.75 «+. @3.10 

4.20@4. 30 Pie. soa @4.61 @ 4.40 
3.60@3.75 Pre, ae @4.11 @ 3.90 
SS eae “se «+-@3.99 @ 3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland — 
$...@3.83 $...@... $...@3.63 $...@. 
---@3.78 6 QR. cow on. 
3.60 @ 3.65 @ --@3.40 we Ee 
3.80@3.83 —  < See, ee 
3.70@3.73 @ - @3.50 Se ee 
re. we @ os @ ave eT, 
es eS --@ wy Ress @4.69 
ae ek eer ae Be 4.75 @4. 95 
oP ees eee oo Ses 
-@. ec re Pe 4.26 @4.55 
4.2604. 35 @ 4.30@4.40 =e, eee 
@ 3.30@ 3.40 So ee 
@ 4.03 a seas we ev GP cee 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{.. ike e+ $...@5.20 
Spring second patent{ -@4,40 -- @4.80 
Spring first clearf .. @3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ‘14. Py tly $5 5 ae 
Ontario soft winterst <r 50 1... we. 
Ontario exports§ -@6.25 ...@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices. basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for éart 


winter wheat flour. 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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@3.65; southwestern short patents $3.85, 
standard patents $3.75, clears $3.40@3.57; 
soft winter straights, Pennsytvania $3.60@ 
3.65, Pacific coast $3.77@3.78, 
Philadelphia; The fiour market was firm 
last week, with mill asking prices mostly 
at ceilings. Offerings were light, most mills 
finding it difficult to operate in the face 
of high cash wheat prices. However, 
there was no pressure for flour from regu- 
lar domestic consuming lines. It was felt 
that the October subsidy advance will 


stimulate demand considerably. Bakers are 
anxious to replenish stocks as quickly 
as possible at lower prices, but whether 


mills would be able to make any sub- 
stantial concessions was problematical, in 
view of the advancing cash wheat prices. 

Quotations Sept. 29: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, firs: 
spring clear $3.60@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70@3.73; soft 
winter straights nearby $3.45@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: New flour bookings were no: 
large the last week of September. Mill 
did not press for business and mill agents 
report their principals reluctant to sel! 
unless customers were in actual heed of 
flour. Bakery sales were confined to occa- 
sional, scattered cars. Prices on nearly 
all grades were at ceilings. Family flow 
shared in the dull market. Although thi: 
city is in the throes of industrial strikes 
as yet bakers cannot make sufficient swee: 
goods to fill the demand. Scarcity of suga) 
and fats still is reflected in lessened 
sale of cake flours. Shipping orders are 
coming through in good shape. 

In Huntington, W. Va., bakers are on 
strike, demanding two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, and wage adjustments. 

Quotations Sept. 29: hard winter baker: 
short patent $3.80, straight $3.70, high 
gluten $3.90, first clear $3.45@3.55; spring 
bakers short patent $3.80, standard $3.70, 
high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@3.60; 
soft winter bakers cake flour $4.35@4.60, 
intermediate grade $4@4.35, straight $3.67 


@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, family flour 
$4.10@4.71. 

THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: No change occurred in 


flour prices or trade conditions last week. 
Everybody was marking time on _ the 
monthly subsidy announcement. Quotations 
Sept. 28: spring wheat $3.75, f.o.b. mill, 
ceiling; hard winter standard patent $3.45, 
short $3.60; soft winter straight $3.60, short 
$3.78, all latter prices f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Nashville: New sales of flour last week 
were limited to an occasional lot or so for 
immediate or prompt shipment and con- 
sist almost entirely of patent grades. Most 
buyers were waiting to see what the Octo- 
ber subsidy might be, and generally it was 
believed that it would be higher and prices 
might be lower. Therefore, no bookings 
of any size were reported last week. Out- 
bound shipments to merchants, jobbers and 
wholesalers in the South and Southeast 
vary from slow to good. The shortening 
situation is still a problem and continues 
to be one of the reasons for the slow 
sale of family flour. Local bakers indicate 
they are covered for a few months and with 
the sugar, syrup and shortening they are 
able to secure they have enough flour to 
meet their requirements for some _ time. 
Shipments are on schedule. Flour prices 
are unchanged from last week. 

Quotations Sept. 29: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.69, soft wheat cake flour, not over 
-41% ash $4.02; soft wheat cake flour, .41% 
or more ash $3.79, short patent family flour 
$5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.95@5.10, 
straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: New flour bookings have been 
coming in fairly good from domestic buy- 
ers. Export bookings also have been good. 
The Philippines continue to purchase as 
much as mills here can get space for. 
South American purchases are steady, al- 
though the aggregate is not large. Mills 
are quoting the Atlantic seaboard for.the 
first time since the war for November 
shipment. Inter-coastal steamers will be 
placed in service on Nov. 1 and quotations 
are being forwarded to Atlantic coast and 
gulf buyers. No privat® trade Hawalian 
bookings have yet been made, but interest 
is being shown. 

Quotations Sept. 29: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers $3.38, 
bluestem topping $3.35, cake $3.90, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.35, whole wheat 100% $3.35, graham 
$3.05, cracked wheat $3.05. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Flour mills in thi: 
part of Canada are running to capacity 
Bookings following the announcement o! 
the export price for October were heav) 
and more orders were offered than mills 
could accept. The Wheat Board has made 
no announcement as to the price for No- 
vember-December export shipment and 
business for those months is being held up 
When the price for those months is known 
there will be another large volume of ex- 
port bookings. Domestic businéss goes along 
steadily. Prices are at ceiling levels. anc 
have been so for years. The export price 
is also controlled, but the value now pre 
vailing extends through October. A chang« 
may be made for following months, Quota 
tions Sept. 29: for export, government reg- 
ulation flour $11.30 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s, Mon- 
treal seaboard, or $11.35 Atlantic winter 
ports, top patents for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton; mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montrea! 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per 
formed. 


Winter wheat flour is in good deman¢ 
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WINNIPEG TRADING HOURS 
ORDERED CHANGED 

Winnipeg, Man.—The council of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange approved a 
change in trading hours effective 
Monday, Oct. 1. The market now 
opens at 8:30 a.m. C.S.T., and closes 
at 12:15 p.m. on regular trading days 
except Saturday when the hours are 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 a.m. These 
hours will remain in force until Oct. 
29, to coincide with the trading hours 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 





in domestic markets. Buyers are stock- 
ing up. It was recently decided to permit 
exportation of a further limited quantity 
of winters and export permits are again 
being issued. Export demand is inclined 
to be slow as the price is rather high 
when the equalization fee of $1.50 is 
added. Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations 
Sept. 29: standard grades of soft winters 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $6.25 bbl, cotton 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $1.50. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat have 
slowed up, but mills are now well sup- 
plied, having stored all the grain for which 
they had capacity available. The first 
rush of winter wheat to market is over 
and the movement hereafter will follow the 
usual course of being slow for the bal- 
ance of the season. Quotations Sept. 29: 
best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: While there is evidence that 
United Kingdom buyers are anxious to pur- 
chase large supplies of Canadian flour, no 
new sales have been authorized recently 
and export business last week was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Trade to the West 
Indies was insignificant. Domestic busi- 
ness continued on a good scale. Mills are 
booked up capacity for the month of Octo- 
ber, but there is no suggestion when busi- 
ness may come in for November or De- 
cember. Quotations Sept. 29: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.20 cottons, seconds patents $4.80, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: An increasing number of in- 
quiries for flour for export have come into 
local flour offices lately, but so far little 
actual business has been confirmed. 

There are two reasons for the incon- 
clusive action. First, allocation of ton- 
nage is still very small for general cargoes 
moving from here, and second, mills are 
working almost to capacity ‘on government 
orders. 

Judging by the volume of inquiries re- 
ceived here for shipments of flour to 
the Philippines, almost every broker who 
ever handled anything coming into Manila, 
has gone into the flour game. The attitude 
taken by local exporters is that they will 
deal with old established connections. Fur- 
ther, no space has yet been made avail- 
able for October shipment to Manila and 
the next boat is scheduled for November 
berthing. 

There are also inquiries from numerous 
points in Central and South America, 
but no actual sales have been reported 
here yet: 

Domestic flour business in this territory 
shows little change. Bakers still are very 
much curtailed in their output, due to the 
scarcity of shortening, with the result 
that most of the sales of hard wheat flour 
are going to the bread manufacturers. In 
the eake and pastry field, bakers are 
finding a shortage of cake flour from On- 
tario, but this situation is expected’ to im- 
prove shortly. 

Prices are unchanged for hard wheat 
flour. Cash car quotations as of Sept. 29 
in cotton 98’s: first patents $5.40, bakers 
and second patents $5, vitamin B $4.90; 
soft wheat flour to the trade $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





No lessening of tension in 
market, Despite heavy production, mill- 
feed is as scarce today as at any time 
this year. Millers are importuned daily 
by old customers to let them have more 
feed, but the feed isn’t there to be had. 
Truckers and mixed-car buyers are taking 
more than their customary percentage of 
the output, leaving not enough to care for 
old contracts and day-to-day demand for 
Straight cars. Renewed interest reported 
on part of big buyers in feed for ship- 
ment next spring and summer, with mills 
unwilling sellers. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Kansas City: Despite evidence of more 
caution among feed buyers generally on 
longer term bookings, millfeed demand con- 
tinues excessively heavy with apparently 
ho eurb on the buyer’s willingness to .book 
ahead if available; straight cars available 
only on contracts and much of the heavy 
mill output is going in mixed cars -with 
clears, ground wheat and family flour; 
mills are having a hard time curbing the 
feed demand in the last category; carlot 
ceilings $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand heavy with sup- 
plies limited. There was no change in 
‘rices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 


Minneapolis: 
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shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: 
$1.90. 

Omaha: The excellent demand continues 
as it has for weeks. Supply is far behind 
and little sign of any bettering these con- 
ditions. Prices are unchanged. Quotations: 
$36.50, carlot; $37.50, l.c.l., ceilings. 

Wichita: Although mills are running full 
time the output cannot begin to meet 
the heavy demand of feeders and mixers. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50. 

Hutchinson: All emphasis in a heavy 
millfeed demand was on shorts but buyers 
were willing to take any kind of feed or 
low grade flour to fill requirements. Quota- 
tions: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate; bran and 
shorts continue at ceiling prices. 

Fort Worth: No loosening of the tight 
supply situation; demand far exceeds sup- 
ply. Quotations: ceiling, carlots, wheat 
and grey shorts $42.20, sacked, delivered 
TCP; in mixed cars $1 per ton higher. 

Toledo: Same old story without vari- 
ation, all millfeeds dead up against ceil- 
ing, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, with no 
indication of getting away from that posi- 
tion, and no telling how much could be 
sold if it could be produced and was avail- 
able. Considerable shipment by trucks 
continues. 

Cleveland: There is no relief in the de- 
mand for feed, mills are unable to supply 
the users, all at ceiling prices and truckers 
are obtaining the lion’s share of the feed 
available. Quotations: spring bran, hard 
winter bran, standard middlings and red 
dog $42.90. 

Buffalo: Situation is tighter than ever 
as the demand is far ahead of the con- 
tinued record output of millfeeds. Trend 
is firm. Quotations: all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. 

Philadelphia: Offerings 
market firm, with demand fair; standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand continues heavy and 
supply very inadequate. It is expected 
the situation may ease in four or five 
weeks when corn and other grains now 
searce are offered. Buyers still limited to 
oats, wheat and limited offerings of barley, 
with no corn, bran, red dog, standard mid- 
dlings or oil meals offered. Any minimum 
offerings of proteins bring ceilings of $44.85 
ton, f.o.b. 

Nashville: Demand continues to exceed 
the supply. Few offerings are made as 
mills continue to sell at their door or in 
mixed cars of flour and feed. Prices are 
still at the ceilings, both bran and shorts 
being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business continued firm with de- 
mand exceeding supply. Intermountain area 
is consuming most of millfeed produced in 
area. Plants operating to capacity seven 
days per week. Quotations (unchanged): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: $37, ceiling. California prices: 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto: Demand heavy with offerings 
inadequate. <A great deal more could be 
sold to domestic buyers if it were avail- 
able. All but about 5% of output is sold 
in home markets. A ceiling is in effect. 
Domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, het cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen with all supplies 
moving freely. Mill run is insufficient to 
cope with demand. Quotations: Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; 
Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ‘warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
active but dealers are unable to secure 
full requirements from western mills. Deal- 
ers report the pent-up demand in the do- 
mestic field with the approach of fall and 
winter feeding makes it necessary to main- 
tain strict rationing of all orders. Prices 
are unchanged at ceiling levels. Cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 


light and the 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Not as active as one might 
expect, considering the strength in rye, 
both options and cash. But there is a 
little buying of the carlot variety going 
on, and some of the larger traders are 
Showing a little more _ interest. Buyers’ 
and millers’ ideas as to values are still 
25c or more apart. Pure white rye flour 
$4.20@4.30 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $4.10@4.20, pure dark 
$3.60@3.75. 

New York: Rye levels hold firm preclud- 
ing business and _ interest. Quotations: 
$3.26@3.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.20, medium 
dark $4.23, Wisconsin pure straight $4.97, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.28. 

Cleveland: The recent advance of rye 
grain causing the price of white rye flour 
to cost one dollar per cwt over wheat 
flour has promoted the greatest of caution 
to be used by jobbers and bakers when 
purchasing rye flour. The consumption of 
rye flour from now on will be less, bakers 
are not contracted ahead and they cannot 
afford to pay present prices, considering 
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Flour Output Unchanged. 


e 


The September production of flour remained about the ‘same as the out- 
put of a year ago, according to figures compiled by The Northwestern Miller. 
The September, 1945, production totaled 15,238,295 sacks, representing 73% 
of the total flour output of the United States, compared with 14,806,705 
sacks a year ago. During the preceding month of August, the output amount- 
ed to 16,019,198 sacks, a slight increase of 780,903 sacks over the Septem- 


ber output. 


Two years ago the output for September, representing 73% 


of the total production, was 14,182,731 sacks, and three years ago the total, 
representing 64% of the total output, reached 12,486,457 sacks. 

Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Previous c———September—_——__. 
Sept., 19456 month 1944 1943 1942 
Northwest *3,724,558 3,686,297 3,459,425 3,211,583 3,026,849 
Southwest ia 5,477,592 5,655,149 5,195,687 5,216,836 4,745,830 
EN Stars 5p cbs 0.6.6 10 b 6 capes ks 2,176,560 2,379,854 2,126,368 1,958,243 1,790,993 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,378,860 2,682,934 2,418,380 2,462,768 1,966,046 
North Pacific Coast ........... *1,480,725 1,614,964 1,606,845 1,333,301 .956,739 
PEE 0 6.6:040)00445 06100 RES 15,238,295 16,019,198 14,806,705 14,182,731 12,486,457 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Products} 


tNine companies .............. 
*Preliminary. 


*859,048 


708,829 895,478 713,349 648,062 





the price of rye bread, White patent rye 
flour $4.30@4.40, dark $3.30@3.40. 
Buffalo: Demand good; supply good; 
trend is firm. Quotations, cottons: white 
$4.40, medium $4.30, dark $3.90. 
Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate; 
market is generally firm. Demand, how- 
ever, is limited, with buyers operating only 


for actual needs. White patent $4.25@ 
4.35. 
St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 


shipping directions show improvement. Pure 
white flour $4.61, medium $4.51, dark $4.11, 
rye meal $4.36. 

Pittsburgh: Inquiry for rye flour is lim- 
ited. Prices are higher, with only immedi- 
ate needs bought at present quotations. 
Directions are fair. Fancy white $4.25@ 
4.35, medium $4.15@4.25. 

Chicago: Practically no change in the 
market. Sales few in number and in only 
small lots. Shipping directions were fairly 
free; white patent rye $4@4.15, medium 
$3.90@4.05, dark $3.30@3.67. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 





22, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Ryé Barl’y 

Baltimore 4,385 oe oe ee 
Buffalo 6,234 2,439 

Afloat 346 623 ve 
Chicago ° 169 be oe 
oO es a6 se 117 
O° ee 375 se ae ee 
Milwaukee ...... oe oe oe 240 
New York ...... 3,646 o< Sie ee 

MBCA 62. 00008 875 20 
Philadelphia .... 1,436 

po eet ee 16,997 . 3,251 oe 357 
Sept. 15, 1945... 17,096 1,945 - 503 
Sept. 23, 1944... 15,721 1,835 440 677 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 


8 1 2 29 
Five mills 31,608 44,365 47,408 *32,945 


*Four mills. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Trade in oat products is steadily 
improving. There is a moderate export 
demand as well as more inquiry from do- 
mestic buyers. Prices are at the ceiling. 
Quotations Sept. 29: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed. cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal in 
moderate demand. Supplies are sufficient 
to take care of all buying orders. It is 
difficult to confirm any export business. 
Quotations Sept. 29: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces: 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 1 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o% 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 22, 1945, and Sept. 28, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): Canadian 
--American— e—in bond— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
22 23 22 23 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat. ...... 172,345 199,856 19,094 19,743 
COPE pdvrvcse 4,108 7,161 vee oer 
GS sictives 41,621 16,613 3,522 1,523 
| Sewer ere 5,066 15,167 vee 677 
Barley ...... 20,764 24,314 357 185 
Flaxseed 1,909 1,976 
Soybeans .... 821 1,290 


Stocks of United States grain in ae in 
Canadian markets Sept. 22 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 5,000 (631,000) bus; corn, 
5,000 (291,000); soybeans, none (260,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 29, in tons, with com- 

















isons: 
at principal primary points for the week sia a —~Receipts— —Shipments— 
pirmand aah 29, in thousand bushels, with 1945 1944 1945 1944 
comparisons: A 
Receipts Shipments Stocks Minneapolis oe’ . 18,900 — 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 Kansas City .. 300 250 3,675 5,075 
Minneapolis. 1,436 957 69  482,4891,647 Philadelphia .. 220 200 tee tee 
WMTGUR oo 00s 297 228 253 140 428 496 Milwaukee 30 30 4,236 38,540 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. ae 
Sept. 25 ... 164% 163% 172% 169% 164% 161% aoe So ae 167 e 
Sept. 26 ... 164 162% 171% 169% 163% 161 osee eese 167 165. 
Sept. 27 ... 166 163% 172% 169% 164% 161% sess Sete 168 168 
Sept. 28 ... 164% 162 171% 168% 163% 160% eas ptaa’e 168 168 
Sept. 29 ... 165 162% 172% 169% 164% 161% rate ‘ie 168 168 
Con, Bs 166% 164% 174% 171% 165% 163 eee Stee 168 168 
- CORN: cr OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 25 cbare owes 116% 115 eves weer 63% 63% 58% 59% 
Sept. 26 116% 115 63 63% 58% 59% 
Sept. 27 117 116 64% 65% 595% 60% 
Sept. 28 116% 115% 63% 64% 59% 60% 
Sept. 29 116% 115% 65 65% 60% 61% 
Oct. 1 117%: 116 oes 66% 66% 61% 62% 
c RYE — FF 715 BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Mi 2 Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May 
Sept. 25 161% 142% 144 137% ae we tne see ease 103 wees 
Sept, 26 150% 142 143% 187% 103 
Sept. 27 152% 144% 144% 138% 103% 
Sept. 28 151% 143% 144% 138% 103% 
Sept. 29 152% 144% 146% 139% 103% 
Oct. 1 154 145% 147% 141 103% 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $ per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





v v 
HELP WANTED 
Vv 





ELEVATOR 


SUPERINTENDENT 


WANTED 


For 1,500,000-bu elevator oper- 
ated with flour mill. Near Kan- 
sas City. 

Give experience, references, age, 
education and salary desired. All 
replies will be kept in strict con- 
fidence. 

Address 7546, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 








Cereal Chemist 


To take charge of laboratory for 
control of Flour Mill and Grain 
Elevators. Located in California. 
Please reply fully, giving experi- 
ence, references, education and 
salary expected. All replies will 
be kept in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress 7502, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











NEW ENGLAND 


Reputable Quality Spring Wheat 
mill manufacturing complete line 
of bakery flours desires to en- 
gage aggressive flour salesman 
with a followifi® among the larg- 
er bakers. This is an excellent 
opportunity. Give complete de- 
tails in first letter. 


Address 7554, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








BAKER - EDITOR 


Experienced bakery production or bak- 
ery service men who feel an inclina- 
tion to make trade journalism a career 
are invited to address 7526, The North- 
western Miller. Men in their twenties 
preferred. Journalistic training or ex- 
perience not required but given high 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- 
cational background, occupation, ex- 
perience, personal characteristics and 
salary expected. Photo and references 
helpful. 











TWO YOUNG MEN WANTED TO RE- 
place retiring milling executives. Address 
7549, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED SECOND MILLER BY WELL 
located Kansas mill, 3,000 cwt daily ca- 
pacity. Good pay, steady employment, 
in fine modern city of 6,000. Position 
available immediately. The Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 








SUPERINTENDENT WANTED FOR MOD- 
ern 1,300-bag spring wheat mill. Experi- 
enced dependable man capable of assum- 
ing responsibility for production and plant 
maintenance can assure himself perma- 
nent employment and a profitable connec- 
tion with a progressive organization. 
Good Minnesota town. Please state quali- 
fications. Will hold in strict confidence. 
Address 7541, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. : 


HELP WANTED 
S dadeinesteaietcineianinteineliieanees saa v NRC ER arena 


WANTED SECOND MILLER WHO UN- 
derstands dressing and using buhr stones. 
Please give age, experience ‘and required 
salary. Address 7551, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED—ASSISTANT CHIEF CHEMIST, 
experience in mill control laboratory de- 
sirable. Attractive working conditions in 
downtown office building. Salary com- 
mensurate with applicant’s qualifications. 
State education, experience, age and sal- 
ary desired. Give references. Address 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Box 910, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





ANALYTICAL - CONTROL CHEMISTS (2 
juniors), under 30, wanted by large mill- 
ing concern in Northwest. Good future 
with fast growing organization. Must 
have at least B.S. in chemistry. Bio- 
chemistry desirable. Analytical or control 
experience in cereals or other foods would 
be asset. Advancement to _ responsible 
control or research positions when abil- 
ity proven. Submit details of age, educa- 
tion, experience, personal data and salary 
requirements with recent snapshop to 
Address 7553, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SUCCESSFUL FLOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
being discharged from service desires 
good mill’ connection for hard wheat and 
durum sales to larger buyers. Frisco and 
So. Cal. territory. Address 7539, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















EXPORT TO EUROPE — EUROPEAN 
flour’ and feed export executive, seven 
years’ managing and traveling experi- 
ence, valuable connections, university 
background; 39 years of age, just dis- 
charged from the Canadian army, inter- 
ested in work with large flour milling 
concern or’ export broker. Prepared to set 
up sales branch in London. Address 7552, 
The ‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
; v 


MILL MACHINERY 
WANTED 


Milling firm wants to purchase 

following new or used equipment: 

Double Stands 9x36 Collar 
Oiling Rolls 

Double Stands 9x30 Collar 
Oiling Rolls 

32x72 Purifiers 

22',x62 Purifiers 

No. 7 Niagara or same size Re- 
liance Bran Dusters 

No. 5B Monitor Separator 

In reply, advise quantity avail- 
able, price, condition and ap- 
proximate location. 

Address replies to 

7514, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970; The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
..+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 28, 1945, and -re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
WIMAIB Oc os 37,849 1,249 10,897 5,438 
Private terminals wen ries 30 9 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











Totals... .sccr% 37,849 1,249 10,927 5,446 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 11,418 ws 668 24 
Int. public and : 

semi-public ele- 

VUROUE Sic os cet 7,033 ma 384 15 
Churchill ....... 1,878 we oe ar 
Prince Rupert .. 985 
VICCOFIG  cccivcccs 840 

THtaie sp cccis. 60,003 1,249 11,979 5,485 
TORT -- Ge cases 58,395 1,364 14,099 11,343 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,860 146 866 2,220 
Pacific seaboard. 331 oe 141 17 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm GivV.. ..26. 9 137 10 

Tots ”*.ss0650% 9,200 146 1,145 2,248 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


LG cceccecs 5,331 230 2,368 1,931 
pS eee 57 2 101 61 
Pacific seaboard. 483 - 70 7 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


O88. BIV. is ésc. 192 8 3 
TOUR ao ve ree 6,063 232. 2,548 2,002 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 28, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar, 63,974 720 11,243 9,370 
Pacific seaboard. 3,882 811 48 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orem. @iv. ines 230 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 28, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 76,271 816 12,097 6,860 
Pacific seaboard. 6,297 542 37 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- _ 
ern div. ....:. 3,543 


380 19 


12 13 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


- RRR RE RN 











FOR SALE—ONE BARNARD & LEAS 
9x24; two pair high roller mill and one 
new pair unused rolls, LePage corruga- 
tion, $495. Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., 
536-540 East 7th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








FOR SALE—ONE 9x30 SHELL-BEARING 
Allis roller mill, “A” drive; one 9x30 
collar-oiling Barnard & Leas roller mill; 
three 9x24 shell-bearing Allis roller mills; 
one two-high 9x18 shell-bearing Allis roll- 
er feed mill; one No. 3271A Carter disc 
machine, serial No. 255; one 12x24 Allis 
oat crushing roll. F. W. Mann Machin- 
ery Co., P. O. Box 67, E. St. Louis, Il. 





FOR RENT. 


2 MODERN 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Capacity 200,000 bu. 


Located at Racine, Wis. 


On spur track of Chicago & 
North Western Railway—with 
switching facilities to Milwau- 
kee Road. 


Available for immediate occu- 
pancy with loading and un- 
loading equipment. 


For complete particulars write 
7522, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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BUFFALO MILL UNIONS 
FORM NEW FEDERATION 


_~<oS— 


Settling of Waterfront Dispute and 
General Wage Increase Given 
as Objectives 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Waterfront La- 
bor Federation was organized Sept. 
28 by the executive boards of three 
powerful waterfront unions, to “so- 
lidify” labor’s position against “any 
possible action by employers.” The 
formation of the federation was an- 
nounced in a statement jointly issued 
by the leaders of the unions. These 
leaders are also officers of the new 
federation. 

The statement was signed by Owen 
J. Kavanagh, president of Local 1286, 
Grain Elevator Employees Union, 
ILA; Peter Rybka, business represen- 
tative of Local 19184, Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Workers Union, AFL, and 
Stanley J. Bauer, business represen- 
tative of Local 21021, Flour Mill 
Workers Union, AFL. 

The unions represent more than 
5,000 persons employed on the water- 
front in the industries affected. 

As soon as the federation was or- 
ganized, it promptly warned the 
Great Lakes Towing Co. and the 
unions of tugmen and tug firemen 
that a serious tieup of Buffalo’s en- 
tire waterfront may result if the dis- 
pute, which ‘has kept seven tugs idle 
since Sept. 4, is not promptly settled. 

The federation also adopted a reso- 
lution calling for “immediate and 
simultaneous demands” by the mem- 
ber unions that contracts be reopened 
“for the purpose of negotiating a 
substantial general wage increase.” 

In accordance with resolution for 
a general wage increase, the unions 
will start action to reopen the wage 
sections of their agreements as per- 
mitted by the President’s executive 
order of Aug. 18 and a subsequent 
general order released by WLB, 
which provide for the granting of in- 
creases without WLB approval. 

The union leaders said that ap- 
proximately 55 companies engaged in 
the milling industry will be affected 
by the demands. 

They also said that the federation 
discussed the waterfront dispute pre- 
cipitated by the discharge of cap- 
tains, engineers and tug firemen, aft- 
er the crews had refused to comply 
with a request to work overtime. 

“Our unions are very apprehensive 
of the fact that failure to settle this 
dispute has caused a slow movement 
of grain which normally is stored 
along Buffalo’s harbor for the winter 
and which is used -in the manufac- 
turing and processing of flour and 
feeds,” the joint statement read. 

“If allowed to continue, this lock- 
out may result in short working time 
for members of all unions on the 
waterfront. 

“If grain is diverted to other ports 
our mills here may be forced to shut 
down. This dispute is jeopardizing 
the job of every grain mill employee, 
every feed mill employee and every 
flour mill employee here.” 








MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


\ Kansas City, Missouri 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Production Club 
Hears Discussion 
of Frozen Foods 


New York, N. Y.—At the first 
meeting of the new season of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club, 
Dr. William Cathcart, of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., said that 
the preservation of food by freezing 
has been recognized for many cen- 
turies. He spoke of the develop- 
ments that have taken place in this 
industry, and described freezing as 
a new method of food preservation. 

Dr. Cathcart said that the trend 
toward frozen foods is very pro- 
nounced in the baking industry, and 
he recommended that only the high- 
est quality foods be used. He also 
said that frozen foods are more near- 
ly like fresh prdoucts than are 
canned goods, although admitting 
that occasionally the quality can be 
inferior. 

So far as the baking industry is 
concerned, according to the speak- 
er, bakers must have freezing fa- 
cilities if they are to use this type 
of product. He also said that much 
progress has been made in defrost- 
ing frozen fruits, but that this ac- 
tivity is still in its infancy. 

In discussing the technical aspects 
of these products, Dr. Cathcart said 
that the greater moisture content 
the less freezing time is required. 
He also recommended further ex- 
perimental work with frozen foods 
in the baking industry, and declared 
that present wrappers are not suf- 
ficiently vapor-proof. 

Dr. Cathcart recommended that 
frozen bakery goods be merchan- 
dized the same as other products. 
He said that the future of frozen 
bakery products is very indefinite. 
He urged that only the highest qual- 
ity ingredients be used, and told 
bakers to watch all developments in 
this field closely. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH ALLOCATE FLOUR 
FOR BAKERY SCHOOL USE 


London, Eng. — The Ministry of 
Food, says The National Association 
Review, has been unusually helpful 
and accommodating in regard to the 
allocation of materials for the use of 
students in bakery schools. Among 
other things allocations of national 
flour will be made, free of charge, to 
technical schools and colleges in 
which bakery schools are conducted 
during the 1945-46 session. Also a 
limited amount of white flour will be 
distributed to these schools where it 
is desired for use in demonstrations 
and laboratory work. It was the 
custom of flour importers prior to the 
war to distribute imported flour to 
the bakery schools—of recent years 
Canadian and Australian. Now, of 
course, they have no such flour to 
distribute, their only supplies being 
national flour and those strictly con- 
trolled. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT MEETING DEFERRED 

Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
and convention of the Canadian Ex- 
porters’ Association which was to be 
held in Montreal in October has been 
deferred. This decision was made by 
the directors in order to conform 
with a government order and to as- 
sist in overcoming the travel im- 
pediments in connection with the re- 
turn of discharged personnel from 
the armed forces to their homes. 
The convention will take place in 
Montreal just as soon as travel con- 
ditions will permit. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















IDO. a 
ROM LI 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dep 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


_ and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” M ONTREAL. CAN ADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address ce ae ALL 
“HASTINGS” MILLING ES DE CABLE CODES 
Montreal OE USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


| PURITY « THREE STARS 
—* CREAM + STERLING 


ENE MEE REITER 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


th ni sae 





EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Edmonton, capital of Alberta, is one of 
Canada’s fastest growing cities. Named 
after Fort Edmonton, an early Hudson 
Bay Company post, the city has always ; 
played an important part in the fur 
trade. 


Edmonton, home of the University of 
Alberta, has particular importance in the 
educational-life of the province. 


Great distributing point for Canada’s 
vast Northland and important supply 
centre for the increasingly important 
Peace and Mackenzie River Basins, 
Edmonton also is important for manu- 
facturing, particularly meat packing and 
flour milling. 


Focal point for air routes to Canada’s 
north, Alaska, the Far East and Russia, 
Edmonton is ensured an important place 
in Canada’s future. 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 























GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


6“ 9 
: FLOUR MILLERS SLOGAN 
FLOUR MILLERS Flour Miller. S Uable Address: Established A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA “SUPERB” 1894 | CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia El Reno, Okla. 

















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


MILLS AT 


TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





: Cable 
Address— 
Toronto, 
Canada 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











New Mili Completed 1936 


‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
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© 
Head Oftice: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


| - Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


@ 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 























Since 1857 


Grain 





Cable Address: 





James Hichardson & Sons 
erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH’ 


— == =: 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
a Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











R, GCG, PRATS 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 


PORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 

















“Too Good to Be True” 
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Walmsley Back at AIB After Serving 
Three and a Half Years With Army 


“It is difficult for me to realize 
that I am back at the old school 
again, same desk and environment, 
and to have no further worries about 
train or hotel reservations, sched- 
ules, or lost laundry. It all seems 
too good to be true,” was the satis- 
fied comment of William Walmsley 
upon his return to the American In- 
stitute of Baking on Sept. 5 after 
more than three and a half years of 
war service. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the fac- 
ulty and facilities of the American In- 
stitute School of Baking were requisi- 
tioned by the War Department for the 
purpose of training “key” officers and 
enlisted men for the operation of 
field and garrison bakeries. For 16 
months the War Department oper- 
ated the Institute School in Chicago 
during which time more than 1,000 
officers and enlisted men were. sent 
to the U. S. Army Advanced Baking 
School. 

In September, 1943, the A.I.B. staff 
was transferred to the Quartermaster 
School, Camp Lee, Va., to continue 
the bakery training started in Chi- 
cago. After 13 months of supervi- 
sion of operation and training in the 
Quartermaster Advanced Baking 
School at Camp Lee, Mr. Walmsley 
was assigned-for special duties within 
the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, the subsistence division, which 
was his headquarters until his return 


to the institute. . 

While connected with the War De- 
partment Mr. Walmsley’s activities 
were almost exclusively with bakery 
training in its various phases. In ad- 
dition to the training of the army’s 
key officers and enlisted bakery per- 
sonnel, his work carried him across 
the country lecturing and demonstrat- 
ing his own teaching methods to in- 
structors in B. and C. Schools of the 
various service commands. Visual 
education methods, as used in the in- 
stitute’s own school, were stressed. 

Other special assignments consist- 
ed of developing master production 
flow records for the use of bakeries 
in the various theaters of operation. 
His last important assignment was 
the development of procedures for the 
continuous operation of the new army 
mobile bakery. This work earned 
him several letters of commendation. 

Jan. 7, 1946, has been set tenta- 
tively for the reopening of the school 
of baking. The institute has made 
application for government approval 
of the school for veteran training. If 
approved, it will be possible for quali- 
fied veterans to obtain highly special- 
ized technical baking courses under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

A new school catalog is in prepara- 
tion and important school matters 
are being assembled for consideration 
and early action of the educational 
advisory committee. 





Army ‘Bakers Find Multi-Wall Bags Preserve 
Freshness on Long Deliveries 


Washington, D. C.—A multi-wall 
paper bag has solved the problem of 
Quartermaster Corps Bakery Com- 
panies in delivering freshly baked 
bread to remote positions, preserving 
its freshness and cleanness until it 
is distributed among the troops. 

Of the list of foods supplied to sol- 
diers by the Quartermaster Corps, 
none is considered more important 
than freshly baked bread. For that 
reason, research and development on 
overseas baking equipment and facil- 
ities is constantly being carried on 
in the office of the Quartermaster 
General. Small and compact mobile 
bakery units with a large capacity 
have been developed and can be set 
up and put into operation anywhere 
within a few hours. 

So important has fresh bread been 
as a morale factor that Quartermas- 
ter Bakery Companies frequently 
went ashore in invasions so soon after 
the assault troops that the bakers 
had to fight with the attacking force 
to maintain their position even before 
their ovens could be set up. But, 
although mobile bakeries often had 
to operate in the fighting areas, sub- 
ject to enemy fire, it was advisable 
to set up equipment further to the 
rear. In such cases, bread was trans- 


ported to the front lines in jeeps or 
trucks. 

Inasmuch as the route often lay 
through uncleared jungle, swamp and 
mud, the bread had to be protected 
in order to arrive at the front in edi- 
ble condition. For this purpose, the 
Quartermaster Corps, in co-operation 
with the paper bag industry, devel- 
oped the multi-wall bread sack con- 
sisting of three bags either pasted or 
sewn together to form a durable pro- 
tective unit. 

The bags are 24 inches wide by 46 
inches long and are reusable. Printed 
in large black letters on each bag is 
the inscription, “Return when empty.” 
The bags have proved so successful 
that they are also being used tc 
transport roasted and ground coffee. 

Quartermaster Bakery Companies 
operating during the-sweep through 
France and Germany produced 600,- 
000 Ibs of bread a month each, the 
distribution of which in first class 
condition was made possible by deliv- 
ering the loaves in the multi-wall 
bags. 

Since its development a litt!e over 
a year ago, nearly 36,000 000 multi- 
wall bags for bread and coffee have 
been purchased by the Quartermaster 
Corps. 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE + A G c COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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HATHAWAY SAFETY AWARDS—tThe initial awards in a new safe 


driving campaign conducted by the Hathaway Baking Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., were recently given to the winners. The banner for the plant 
fleet having the best road record was awarded to Springfield, and accept- 
ed on its behalf by C. R. Shields, plant manager. In the division group, 
a similar banner award was made to Pittsfield for its safety record which 
led that of 24 competing division fleets. The Pittsfield banner was re- 
ceived by D. R. Coakley, agency manager. 

Each group will hold the fleet safety banner for six months, at which 
time it will be passed on to the group running up the best record during 


the current period. 


Receiving Hathaway fleet safety award for divisions is this group 
from the Pittsfield, Mass. agency, headed by P. A. Tuohey, Cohoes plant 
manager, center. With him are D. R. Coakley, Pittsfield agency man- 
ager, extreme right, and district managers, J. J. Buckley, E. J. McHendry 


and R. Mason. 





SHORT APPLE CROP IS 
THREAT TO PIE PLATE 


News on the apple pie front is not 
good. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agri- 
culture, in authorizing higher proc- 
essors’ ceilings (prices that can be 
paid growers), have reported that 
this year’s apple crop is estimated 
at only 68,882,000 bus compared with 
124,754,000 bus last year. 

While the crop picture is good in 
the Pacific Northwest, where nor- 
mally one third of the crop is pro- 
duced, the northwestern production 
may have to account for more than 
50% of the national crop, according 
to Walter E. Piper, Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture. The New 
England yield is the smallest in mod- 
ern times, Mr. Piper says, and is a 
direct result of poor weather—an 
April frost and distinctly poor pol- 
linizing conditions. 





In Massachusetts the crop shows 
a 78% decrease from 1944, in New 
York producers foresee only 79% of 
last year’s production and in Virginia 
the decline is shaping up to some- 
thing like 78%. A few exceptions in 
the eastern area, such as Early Mc- 
Intosh and Wealthies making a fairly 
good showing, Mr. Piper adds, account 
for such a small percentage of the 
apple tonnage that the picture as a 
whole is very much on the minus side. 

A strong demand on the part of 
government procurement agencies for 
northwestern apples is predicted by 
Mr. Piper, thereby decreasing the 
volume available for commercial mar- 
kets. With light eastern supplies in 
view, all of the remaining commer- 
cial needs may be impossible to fill. 
Consumers, Mr. Piper feels, should be 
well posted on the shortage so that 
the need of making fullest possible 
use of every available apple is re- 
alized. 
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Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winni Grain Exchange, 
Chicago rd of Trade 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


JVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .- 
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Sugar Shortage Cuts 
Candy Production 


4 to 50% of '41 Base 


As other industries are changing 
over for resumption of peacetime pro- 
duction above prewar levels with the 
lifting of restrictions on heretofore 
critical materials, candy makers find 
their peacetime output frozen at ap- 
proximately 50% of 1941 output as a 
result of war contract cancellations 
and the continued rationing of sugar, 
an article in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce states. 

While the candy industry has made 
successive all-time production highs 
since the outbreak of the war with a 
peak production of approximately 
3,000,000,000 Ibs last year, volume 
throughout the war has been largely 
sustained through production for the 
armed services which has been out- 
side the sugar quota. 

With the government now out of 
the market and civilian production 
restricted to 50% of 1941 sugar use, 
volume this year will probably be 
lower than any war year, an industry 
spokesman said. Nor does the indus- 
try look for immediate relief in view 
of the current sugar outlook. The 
consensus is that the 50% quota, 
which went into effect the third quar- 
ter of this year, will carry into the 
first quarter of 1946 and any in- 
crease which may be granted at that 
time will probably be 10 to 15%. 

William Wrigley, Jr., Co. stated 
that sugar and not gum base was 
now the principal bottleneck to in- 
creased civilian production of chew- 
ing gum. “The end of the war means 
that we probably will be able to hold 
to the present quota and not be cut 
still further to 35% of 1941 usage as 
had been anticipated by the industry, 
had the war continued,” one official 
said. 

Ration Extension Seen 

Confectioners and other large in- 
dustrial users of sugar appear to be 
agreed that there will be no free sup- 
ply of sugar before 1947. ‘“Confec- 
tioners will be among the last to get 
back into a position where they will 
have a large supply of raw material,” 
said one. 

Speaking for the industry, another 
spokesman predicted that rationing 
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would continue in effect after June, 
1946, and that the life of the Office 
of Price Administration would be ex- 
tended to control use of short com- 
modities. Unless reprieved by Con- 
gress, the OPA will expire next June. 
Justification for keeping sugar pro- 
duction under price ceilings will be 
sought, he _ said, while sentiment 
grows for the elimination of ceilings 
on items or materials which are sur- 
plus. 

Most candy contracts, the industry 
spokesmen stated, were canceled two 
or three months ago, starting with 
suspension last spring for three 
months of the government set-aside 
order, which required manufacturers 
to allocate 50% of production of 5c 
candy items for government pur- 
chase. This order has now been can- 
celed. Of the total production of 
the industry in 1944, 66.6% was in 
10c, 5c and penny items. 

Cutbacks made as of Aug. 14 were 
for candies going into army rations. 
By the first of the year, total pur- 
chases of candy by the armed forces 
are expected to shrink to 30 or 35% 
of peak war sales. 


No Further Stretching 


There is no way bar candy manu- 
facturers can stretch their sugar fur- 
ther to increase tonnage, confec- 
tioners asserted, since most firms dis- 
continued all numbers requiring large 
amounts of sugar some time ago 
as the sugar quota was successively 
cut to its present all-time low. This 
was reported also as true of most 
retail manufacturers, although they 
as well as fancy box goods manufac- 
turers may be able to increase their 
varieties with the addition of dried 
fruits, nuts, and like ingredients, now 
easing. 

Despite drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction as a result of war contract 
cancellations and continued sugar ra- 
tioning, most candy manufacturers 
have retained their employees by 
shortening hours, eliminating over- 
time, and generally stretching pro- 
duction. No layoffs were reported. 

As a result of sugar rationing, 
many candies of foreign make have 
been appearing on the market, chief- 
ly from Argentina, Brazil and Cuba. 
Confectioners in these countries have 
been free of rationing and have been 
taking advantage of the sugar short- 
age among United States manufac- 
turers to establish their lines in this 
country. 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


& CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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As fine a flour as you . 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuine Co., Inman, Kan. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Officer (just bawled out): Not a 
man in this division will be given 
liberty this afternoon. 

Voice: Give me liberty or give me 
death! 

Officer: Who said that? 


Voice: Patrick Henry.—Toronto 
Globe and Mail. 
¢¢ ¢ 
“When I was a boy,’ remarked 
the white-collar worker, ‘my ambi- 


tion was to wear long pants. And 
I’ve had my wish. If there is any- 
body in the country who wears his 
pants longer than I do I’d like to 


see him.” 
¢¢ 


Vicar: Do you like to come to 
Sunday school, Margaret? 

Margaret: Yes, sir. 

Vicar: What do you expect to learn 
today? 

Margaret: The date of the annual 


picnic. 
¢¢ ¢ 
“Who introduced you 
wife?” 
“We just met. I don’t blame no- 
body.”—Bainbridge Mainsheet. 


e¢¢ ¢ 

A young married woman wanted 
her new maid to be pleased with her 
position. “You'll have a very easy 
time of it here,” she explained sweet- 
ly, “because we have no children 
to annoy you.” 

“Oh,” said the colored girl gen- 
erously, “I’se very fond of children, 
so don’t go restrictin’ yourself on my 


account!” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Drunk (bumping into lamp post): 
Excuse me, ‘sir! (Bumping fire hy- 
drant): Excuse me, little boy! (Bump- 
ing into second lamp post, and falling 
down): Well, I’ll just sit here until 
the crowd passes. 


¢¢ 


Any complaints about 


to your 


Sergeant: 
your clothes? 

Recruit: My trousers are not right. 

Sergeant: I see nothing wrong with 
them. 

Recruit: 
feel something wrong. 
chafing me under the arms. 

¢?¢ ¢ 

The colored doctor had taken his 
patient’s temperature. 

“Well, Mrs. Washington, I sho’ 
done knocked de fevah outten dat 
man, an’ dat’s a fac’!” 

“Dat means he’s gwine git well, 
doctah?”’ 

“Nom’m. He’s daid. But yo’ hab 
de satisfactum of knowing dat he 
died cured.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


Hotel Page: Telegram for Mr. 
Ahrenhoesterboehmer! 
Mr. Ahrenhoesterboehmer: 
initials, please? 
* 


Ann: What kind of fellow is your 
new boy friend? 

Joan: When the lights went out 
as we sat together in the living room, 
and all the folks out, he put in his 
time trying to fix the fuse! 


Perhaps not, but I can 
They are 


What 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY®, 
ReAKB CIETY , MINNBSOTAE 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
» se. exceptional flours 
made only ‘from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILIs.1 on 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, }. EW YORK 
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= N-A Representative is not just a “front-office” caller 
— you're more likely to find him, with flour on his shoes, out 
in the mill or up in the laboratory. He’s a practical man and 
he’s there to give you the benefit of his and N-A’s nation- 
wide experience. | 

So why not call on him, when you have problems in 
maturing, processing or enriching? He and his products 
— Agene, Novadelox and N-Richment-A — are always at 






your service, 
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1S HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children 
are handicapped in their schoolwork 


by improper diets 


It has been amply demonstrated 
that children deprived of proper 
food, children fed haphazardly, 
sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or 
retain what they learn as well, as 
children whose diets are g00C- 

Yet survey after survey shows 
that all these things which should 


EVERY DA 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . . or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


In addition, all growing children and all 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings @ day. 


expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units 


never happen do happen in many 
American homes. 

Obviously, there is no single 
answer to the problem of better 
nutrition in America, but authori- 
ties agree that part of the answer 
is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children .. - materials which will 

be based on the latest authorita- 
tive information and _ perfected 


y’sS DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THE 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a doy for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 


a day for all others. 
each week. 






MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


peanut but- 


a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk ( 






with the help of a committee of 
educators. 

These materials are soon to be 
tested with the cooperation of a 
number of rural, suburban and 
city schools. 

The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 





General Mills, Inc. 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals ° Vitamin Products 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.._ natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





is bie: _ a series of ads appearing 

i ional, medical and health 

Pes which reports on the 

<on ills nutrition program and 

tape establish grain product foods 
eir proper place in the diet. 











